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CHAPTER LV* 

The emperor Nero: his figure and character. — The senate: reduced 
in numbers by proscription ; lowered in estimation: impoverishment 
of the old families, but general increase of wealth in the upper 
ranks, — The commonalty divided into two classes. — The pro- 
vincials; the prmtorians: the legions, — Independence of the pro- 
consuls, — Account of the go^’ernment of Syria. — Exploits of 
Corbulo. — ^Nero visits Greece: his personal displays there. — Death 
of Corbulo. — Indignation of the Humans at Nero’s self-abasement. 
— Vindex conspires against him. — Kevolt of Galba and Tirginius. 
— Galba proclaimed emperor by his soldiers. — Nero’s return to 
Home and triumphal entry. — His despicable pusillanimity. — His 
last hours and death, (a.d, 66, a.u. 819. — a.d. 68, a-u. 821.) 

Beneath the ostensible records which have been left 
us of the last three Csesars, we may seem 
to detect traces^ as it were, now almost oh- of gYven 
literated, of another and more legitimate ritie. must be 

... Xj. j. 1 • •'Ll T oceepterl as 

writing. It may not be impossible, I con- subatauuaiiy 
ceive, to reconstruct the true character of 
Tiberius, by freeing it from the distortions of the 
glosses with which it has been overlaid. If there 
remain less distinct traces of the real portraiture of 
Cains and Claudius, we have discovered nevertheless 
unquestionable evidence of gross perversions of the 
truth, which must throw doubt on the genuineness 
of the lineaments in which they have been commonly 
presented. With regard to Nero, however, the case, 
it must be allowed, is different. The invalidation, 
VOL. VII. B 
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indeed, of tlie testimony of Tacitus, Suetonius, and 
Dion in the earlier instances renders them justly 
suspected in this also ; the accounts of the two last- 
named writers especially seem in some respects quite 
incredible : nevertheless I am constrained to add 
that no outlines of a truer character are elsewhere 
discoverable, and with some allowance only for ex- 
travagance of colouring, we must accept in the main 
the verisimilitude of the picture they have left us of 
this arch-tyrant, the last and the most detestable of 
the Caesarean family. 

The youth who at the age of seventeen years was 
called to govern the civilized world, is re- 
presented in his busts and medals as hand- 
some iA countenance, but, as Suetonius re- 
marks, without grace or winningness of expression.^ 
His hair was not the bright auburn of Apollo, the 
delight of the Romans, to which it was so often 
likened, but yellowish or sandy : his figure, though 
of middle stature, was ill-proj)ortioned, the neck was 
thick and sensual, the stomach prominent, the legs 
slender. His skin, it is added, was blotched or 
pimpled ; but this, it may be supposed, was the effect 
of intemperance in his later years ; his eyes were 
dark gray or greenish, and their sight defective, 
which may account peihaps for the scowl which seems 
to mark their expression. His health, notwithstand- 
ing his excesses, continued good to the end, and it 
was only from anxious coneexm for his voice that he 
Avrapped hi^ throat in kerchiefs, like a confirmed 
valetudinarian.® In his dress there was a mixture 

* Suet. iVtfr. 51.: pnlchro magis qiiam venusto/' This 

distinction between “pftlcher” and “vcMiustus” is %vell supported 
from the authorities hy Dcsderlein. Comp, especially Catull. Ixxxvi. 
Cn the passage in Suetonius 4ie makes the comment; d. h. er hatte 
luehr vollkoinmen unci regelmsUsig schbue als angenelimc Zuge, uiid 
war also cine herzlose kalte schonheit zu der sich niemand hinge- 
BOg**n fiihlt ” Doederlein, I^cUein Synonym, iii. 52. 

^ Suet. I c. 
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of slovenliness and finery ; in the arrangement of his 
clierished locks he was exceedingly careful, piling 
them in tiers abo^ the crown, and letting them fall 
from thence over^he shoulders, a fashion which was 
reputed not less indecent, or at least effeminate, than 
the looseness of his cincture, the bareness of his feet^ 
and the lightness of the chamber-robe in which he 
did not scruple to appear in public.^' 

We may trace perhaps to the character of his 
master, and to the kind of education he Kero’s love or 
was likely to receive from him, the ardent 
love of admiration, ill- directed as it was, which dis- 
tinguished the pupil of Seneca. To this constant 
anxiety to compete with rivals, and triumph over 
them, however trifling the objects '’^on which it was 
exercised, may be ascribed the indifference Nero evi- 
dently felt to the title of divinity, which in his in- 
ordinate vanity he might have been expected to 
claim.® He wanted to be admired as the first among 
men, not to be adored as a god. He could not be 
Apollo, and contend at the same time for the prize 
of the Pythian games ; he could not be Hercules, 
and carry off the chaplet at ISTemea ; he could not be 
Jupiter, and gain the victory at the great contest of 
Olympia ; — distinctions on which his soul was bent 

* Suet. I.c,i Syntbesinam indutus:*’ explained by the commen- 
tators by vcstem cubitonam *’ Dion, Ixjii, 13.), 

the “thalassina vestis,” as I conceive, of Lucretius The long loose 
robe was the garb also of the l\rist: “ Statuas suas citharoedico 
habitu/’ &c. Suet. iVer. 25. Eckhel compares Virgil, vi. 645.: 

“ IVecnon Threicius longa cum veste sacerdos 
Obloquitur numcris septem discrimina vocum.” 

* We have seen how the proposal of Anicius Cerialis to erect <» 

temple to Hero was repudiated. Tac. xv. ult. It should be 

remarked, however, that there are specimens of gold and silver 
medals, the imperial coinage, in which the head of Nero is encircled 
with rays. These may be regarded as an emblem of divinity, unless 
they are me«.nt only to indicate his rivalry with the frun-god ApoIJo. 
See Eckhfl, vi, 269^ The bust of Nero in the Louvre is also radiated. 
Muller, Archmol, det JSlunsi 198- 

B 2 
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from an earlj? pei-iod of his career, and which, as 
we shall see, he lived eventually to achieve. His 
courtiers might, if they pleased, pronounce his like- 
ness to these or any other divinities ; but to make 
him actually divine was to rob him of the honours 
he so vehemently affected. The poets might predict 
his apotheosis after death, and doubtless the verses 
in which L»ucan, at that time his friend and com- 
panion, challenged him to choose what godship he 
would assume in heaven, and where he would fix his 
throne ; imploring him to take his seat in the middle 
of the universe, lest if he leaned ever so little from 
the centre the world should he thrown by his august 
weight from its eternal balance ; such verses were 
doubtless accepted as a fitting tribute to the germ of 
a divine existence hereafter to blossom into flower.* 
But the ardour with which Nero aspired to distinc- 
tions among mortal men was itself a guarantee against 
his usurping the character of the impassive god- 
head, which can neither enjoy a triumph nor suffer a 
disgrace. 

’ Lucan, i. 45.: 

Te, cum station e peracta 
Astra petes serus, pi selati regia coeli. 

Accipict, guadente polo: seu sceptra tenere, 

Seu te flammigeros Phoebi conscendere cun us, 

Tclluremque nihil mutato Sole timentem 

Igne vago lustrare juvet; tibi numine ab omni 

Cedetur, jurisque tui Natura relmquet 

Quis X>eus esse velis, ubi regnum ponere mundl. • • • 

-®theris immensi partem si presseris unam 

Sentiet axis onus; Hbrati poiidera coeli 

Orbe tene medio 

In the fragment ascribed to the poet Turnus, the Muses are 
accused of prostituting themselves to Nero, and paying him divine 
honours: * 

^ Qncs genus ab Jove summo, 

Asse merent vili, ac sancto se corpore foedant . . . - 
Prohl Purias ot monst^'-a colunt . , . et quicquid Olympi est 
Transcripsere Erebo. Jamque itnpia ponore templa 
Sacrilegasque atidcnt aras, coeloque repulsos 
Quondam Terrigenas superis im ponere regnis 
Qua licet; et §to^do verbis illuditur orbi.” 
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Nor again, tliough. described by Tacitus as lusting 
a/ter tlie i/noredible, bad Nero the s am e ^ 

passion as Caius for realizing apparent 
impossibilities to prove this superhuman “ 
power.' He was not impelled in a career of marvels 
by restless and aimless pride. Once removed frozxjL 
tlie sphere of theatrical shows and contests, he had 
no higher notion of his position than as enabling 
him to accumulate, to multiply, or to enlarge the 
commonest objects of luxury. He never travelled, 
it is asserted, with less than a thousand carriages in 
his train. His banquets were those of the noble 
debauchees of the day on a still vaster scale of ex- 
pense : in the height of his extravagance, he would 
equip his actors with masks or wands covered with 
genuine pearls; he would stake four hundred thousand 
sesterces on a single cast of the dice ; he bathed in 
unguents, and stimulated his friends to expend four 
millions on the perfumes alone of a single supper.’"* 
His presents to favourites were sums of money so 
many times greater than had ever been given to 
favourites before ® ; his buildings were colonnades 
longer, halls wider, towers higher than had been 
j-aised by his predecessors. His projected canal from 
Puteoli to Home would only have been the longest 
of canals ; the attempt he latterly made to cut through 
the isthmris of Corinth was only a repetition of 
previous attempts, neither better* planned, nor more 
steadfastly persevered in. In his schemes there was 
nothing new or original. Nero was devoid of the 

* Tacitus calls him *‘incrcdibiliuin cupitor,” Ann xv. 42., specially 
XA ith leference to his project of a canal from Avernns to Ostia, 
lie seems greatly to exaggerate the difiiowlties of the undertaking; 
peihaps his best comment upon it is: •* nec satis causae/* 

* Suet. JVer. 27.; Plin. IJtsL Aatj^xxxvii. 6.; Oros. riL 7 

* Neio, it is said, threw in hi-^ lifetime as much as 2200 millioni 
of sesterces ( 17.600,000Z.) to his courtiers and freedmen, Tac. 

L 20. He covered the theatre of Ponipeius with gilding in one day 
to exhibit it to his royal visitor Tiridate&. Plan. JI-JV, xxxiii. 16. 
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imagination •wliicli throws an air of wild grandeur 
over the character of Cains. Tho notion that he 
burnt Rome on purpose to have an opportunity of 
rebuilding it more magnificently would have been 
more applicable, as it seems to me, to his predecessor 
than to him. But within the paltry sphere of his 
degraded taste he claimed to be preeminent. As a 
mime or player he was not satisfied with any single 
class of parts, or any one department of exhibition. 
Hi. taste for After rivalling Apollo in song and tlie Sun 
ill charioteering, he aspired to display the 
courage and vigour of Hercules, and a lion 
aeceney. (July prepared, drugged or fed to stupor, 

to be strangled in his arms, or brained with a ^roke 
of his club.^ He ascted, he sang, he played, he danced. 
He insisted on representing men and heroes,' gods 
and even goddesses. To affect the woman indeed, 
in dress, voice, and gesture, was a transformation in 
which he took a childish pleasure, restrained by no 
Hwsuperati- seuse of dignify or decency. He adopted 
his superstitions, as well as his garb and 
habits, from Syria, from his Parthian and Armenian 
guests, or from the diviners and necromancers of the 
credulous East. To the art of magic he devoted 
wealth, energy, natural abilities, in short, all his 
resources ; but Nature, says Pliny, was too strong for 
him.® His failure to divine the future, or raise the 
spirits of the dead, was noted by the wise as a signal 
demonstration of the futility of magical pretensions. 
For none of the accustomed divinities of Rome did 
he evince any respect, nor for places consecrated by 
the national religion ; but he reverenced the Syrian 
Astarte, till in a fit cff vexation he renounced her 

^ Suet. iVer, 53. 

* Suet. IVer, 34.: Quin et facto per sacro evocare rnanes 

«t eKorare tentavit.*’ Plin. Uisf, JWaL xxx. 5- : “ Impcrare IDis 

toncupivit ad hcec non opes ei defueie, non vires, non dis- 

centis in^enium, aliaqiie, non patiente mini do. Immensum €t in- 
dubitatum exemplum est falsse artis quam dei'eliquit Nero*” 
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protection, and insulted her image. At last his sole 
object of veneration was a little figure of a girl, which 
he always wore as a talisman about him, and affected 
to learn from it the secrets of futurity.* 

Such were the miserable interests of this infatu- 
ated creature, the victim of licentious indulgence, a 
child prematurely stunted both in mind and body, 
surrounded on the throne not by generals and states- 
men, but by troops of slaves or freedmen, by players 
and dancers lost to all sense of decency themselves, 
and seeking only their advancement at the expense 
of their master and of mankind; surrendered by 
loose women to still more despicable minions, and 
ruled by the most cruel and profliigate of ministers. 
Helius and Tigelliniis, Doiyphorue and Sporus, are 
among the most hateful names of the imperial his- 
tory; into the abominations of their career it would 
be pollution merely to look. No wonder that, when 
encircled by so loathsome a crew, he saw the proud 
citizens prostrate at his feet, he could exclaim that 
no prince before him had known the extent of his 
power.® But though at their patron’s com- , . 
mana statues and arches might rise in 
honour of these infamous companion s, it 
may be said for the credit of the people, 
that they received much less of lip- worst ip than 
their predecessors, Sejanus, Pallas, and Narcissus. 
There seems indeed to have risen, at least in the later 
years of this principate, a marked separati on bet ween 
the court and the nobility; the senators shrank from 

* Suet. iVtfr. 56.: “ Religion um usqucquaque contemptor, praiter 
unius Jlcse Syr ss. Hanc xnox ita Sj^revit, ut urina contaminaret. 
... icunculam puellarem colere persevere y it Tacitus relates, Ann. 
xiv. 22, Low Nero bathed from mere caprice in the spring of rhe 
Aqua Marcia, which was declared sitcred, doubtless to protect from 
impurities the water to be drunk at Rome. A sickness vhich fol 
lowed was- ascribed to the anger of the Nymph. 

® Suet. IVer, 37.; “Elatns, inflatusque .... negavit quemquam 
principum scisse quid sibi bcciel 
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the presence of a man who so openly degraded his 
name and lineage ; they fled the contact of his dis- 
bolnte associates ; they entered into wide-spread con- 
fapiracies against him, to which they had never been 
provoked by the tyranny of his predecessors ; and 
they had the merit of incurring his petulant dis- 
pleasure, with many a threat to extinguish tlieir 
order altogether, and give the provinces to his knights 
and freedmen. 1 hate you, Ccesar, exclaimed the 
most refined of his flatterers, because you are a sena- 
tor.^ Accordingly this emperor, notwithstanding the 
pomp and splendour of his shows and public appear- 
ances, seems to have been left for the most pai-t to 
the mercenary attendance of his personal favourites, 
protected only by a troop of spies and informers, and 
the vilest portion of the pampered populace, from 
the general detestation of respectable citizens.^ 

The cruelties of Nero’s later years were the more 
fearful perhaps from their apparent caprice, 
cApncious, not J±e had no politic object, such as may be 
politic. ascribed to Tiberius ; of policy indeed he 

was incapable. Except that his murders were com- 
luonly prompted by need or fear, and tlierefore fell 
oftenest on the rich and powerful, it can hardly be 
said that one class suffered from them more terribly 
than another. His family, his friends, the senators, 
the knights, philosophers, and Christians, Eomans 
and provincials, were all decimated by them. The 
natural tenderness of his timid and pliant conscience 
once seared by crime, there remained no moral 
strength to resist any evil suggestion; his conduct 


* Vatin ius in Dion, Ixiii. juua-cS ce, KaTcrap, &ri atryKXrjrtKhs e?. 
Comp. Suet. iVar. 37. 

^ Strange stones arc told of the efforts Nero made to retain the 
better portion of the citizens ar> spectators of his entertainments, 
which they found, it is saitl, insufferably tedious. See ^Dion, 7.e. : 
S>a-*T€ Ttv^s .... ^pocriroieTa-Qal t€ koI t^etcp^v ^ikTjv e/c 

^4aTpa>v iKip4p€(T6ai. Hut wc may hope there was some moral iiidig* 
natioix in their disgust. 
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was that of mere selfish instinct, without an emotion 
of pity or compunction. Even the terrors of guilt 
touched him lightly and passed away rapidly. 

Undoubtedly, however, the senate furnished tho 
longest list of victims to the tyrant’s bar- p,o.c..pt....u. 
barity. The greatest and noblest were the 
most exposed to the prince’s evil eye, which lig-hted 
upon them equally at public ceremonials and pri- 
vate receptions, and mai-ked them for immolation at 
every fresh burst of ill-humour. The pro- jt, 
seriptions to which this body was subjected unde?the 
under the four Claudian Csesars reduced UrciZifan 
its numbers considerably, more indeed, it 
may be imagined, than was replaced by the ordinary 
sources of replenishment. Claudius* among his other 
reforms, sought to restore the balance by a special 
measure, and such was probably the object of his 
revision of the senate, the last of the kind we read 
<»f ; but the decline must have been accelerated under 
Nero, without clieck or counteraction. Nero, reck- 
less equally of the past and future, felt no anxiety to 
maintain the numbers of that historic assembly ; and 
the various causes, besides the emperor’s tyranny, 
which were always at work to extinguish the oldest 
families, must have acted with terrible force on the 
effete branches of the ancient aristocracy. But if its 
numbers were reduced, no less were its emplo3Tnenta 
also. Under the lax discipline of Nero and Tigelli- 
nus appointments to office abroad would be the prize 
of interest and favour, guided neither by routine nor 
by discretion ; at home the boards and commissions 
established by Augustus would fall into disuse. Pen- 
sions and sinecures, though such corruptions are not 
known to us at Rome by name, would doubtless 
abound, but of real business «fcri ere would be less and 
less. Inteigue and peculation would flourish in a 
soil protected from the air of public opinion, and the 
strong hand of central control. Thepassivt endurance 
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■which marked the conduct of the senate under the 
lu estimation imperial persecutions seems to bespeak a 
eyeUir tii'“ consciousness of its own guilt towards the 
citizens. state, and it compounded for its mono- 
poly of unquestioned abuses by bowing to the yoke 
of a jealous and domineering master. We discover 
in Seneca no reliance on the senate. He never 
speaks of it as a living guardian of the virtues of 
Roman society. And yet, notwithstanding this aban- 
donment of its high prerogative, it still exercised a 
moral power. Its mere title could awaken associa- 
tions which thrilled from pulse to pulse. It was 
still regarded by the men of ancient name and blood 
ns the true head or heart of the empire, rather than 
the upstart Claudius or Domitius, who might wear 
the purple and "wield the sword. To the men ot 
words and phrases the emperor was still an accident, 
— the senate was an eternal fact, — at a time when 
rhetoric might make revolutions, though it could not 
regenerate society. To them it was still the symbol 
of liberty, at a time when liberty and Caesar were 
regarded as two gladiators sword in hand, pitted 
against each other in mortal combat.* This vene- 
rable image of its ancient majesty was preserved to 
it by the proscriptions themselves by which it suf- 
fered ; for as often as a murdered Scribonius or 
Pompeius was replaced in the chairs of office by a 
Rubellius, a Lollius, or a Vitellius, the principle of 
its vitality was in fact invigorated liy the infusion of 
now plebeian blood.* 

* XiUcan, viL 6d4.: 

“Non jam^ Pompeii £omen popnlare per orhem, 

Nec studium befili ; sed par quod semper babemus 
Lfibertas et Caesar 

* Cfaampagny gives a list of the new consular families of the period 
of the Caesars s *‘the-^lia, Annsea, Arruntia, Asiiiia, Coceeia, Hateria, 
Junia» Lollia, Memmia, Octavia, Plautia, Pomponia, Poppaea, Ru- 
bellia. Salvia, Silia, Vipsama, Vitellia, Volusia. Prom heuceforth 
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As fust indeed as the tyrant’s exigencies required 
the confiscation of the great estates of nobles, 
and the overthrow of great families, his Ca.— m-ent ot the 

. old families* 

price and favour were elevating new men 
from the inferior orders to succeed to their distinc- 
tionSj and to rival them in their vast possessions* Nero 
never kept his money. All he robbed, all he ex- 
torted, was squandered as abruptly as it was acquired, 
and shrewd Roman money-makers were always wait- 
ing* upon his necessities, and sweeping the properties 
of his victims into their stores for a small part of 
their value in specie. Of the vast sums amassed by 
the freedmen of Claudius and his successors some 
records have been preserved to us ; but the freed 
men were a class peculiarly obnoxious to remark, 
and it is probable that knigdits and senators were at 
the same time, and by similar compliances, raising 
fortunes not less enormous, who have escaped the 
designating finger of history. Though, the grinding 
processes to which the colossal properties of the 
nobles were subjected must on the whole have broken 
down the average amount of their revenues far below 
the rate at which it figured under the republic and 
the first Caesars, we must not suppose that the cur- 
rent set all in one direction, or that the age of 
Claudius and Nero was not also a period of But general 
great private accumulations. The wealth 
of individuals and of the upper ranks at clashes. 
Rome generally reached perhaps its greatest height 
at this culminating epoch. 

Descending, however, from the high places of the 
Roman world, we find beneath them a xhe rommon- 
commonalty suffering also a social revolu- 
tion, undergoing a rapid transition, and 
presenting the elements of two rival classes, or even 

we lose sight of many famous names of the republic; such as the 
Atilia, I'ulvia, Horaiia, Hortensia, Hostilia, Li via, Lucretia, Papina, 
Porcia, Postumia, VeLuria.”* 
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Iiqstile camps, in the bosom of the city. The clients 
and retainer of the old nobility, whether 
sLbVity freed or free bom, still formed the pith 
and marrow of the commonwealth : still 
leaniikg their humble tenements against the great 
lords’ mansions, still respecting them as their patrons 
and advisers, still attending their levees, and waiting 
for the daily compliment of the sportula at their 
doors, they regarded them as the real chiefs of the 
state, and held them equals of Csesar himself. The 
death or exile of their august protector might strike 
them with surprise and indignation ; but when they 
looked around and counted their numbers, they felt 
their own insig-nificance, and quailed beneath the 
„ , blow in silence. They saw that there was 

lesspndetarksa growiBg \ip Desioe them a vast class o£ pa- 
tronless proletaries, the sctim of the streets 
and lanes, slaves, freedmen, foreigners, 
men of base trades and infamous employments, 
or of ruined fortunes, who, having none but Csesar 
himself to depend on, threw the weight of their 
numbers in his scale, and earned his doles and 
entertainments by lavish caresses, and deeds corre- 
sponding to their promises.^ These have been called 
the lazzaroni of ancient Rome : in idleness, indeed^ 
and mendicancy they deserve the title ; but they were 
the paupers of a world-wide empire, and the crumbs 
on which they fed fell from the tables of kings and 
princes. The wealth of millions of subjects was 
lavished on these mendicant masters. For days to- 
getJier, on the oft-recurring’ occasion of an imperial 
festival, valuables of all kinds were thrown pell-mell 

* Tac. JTist 1 . 4. (a precious passage, as Champagny justly terms 
it, in which the histoi-ian m^rks this distinction of classes in the 
populace), * ** Pars populi Integra et magnis domibus anncxa, clientes 
Iibertjque dairmatorum et exsuJniri; .... p'ebs sordTdn ct circo ac 
theatris sueta, simul deternmi scrvorum, aut qui adesis bonis per 

dcdccus Ncronis alebantur.” 
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among them, rare and costly birds were lavished upon 
them by thousands, provisions of every kind, costly 
robes, gold and silver, pearls and jewels, pictures, 
slaves, and horses, and even tamed beasts of prey : at 
last, in the progress of this wild profusion, ships, 
houses, and estates were bestowed by lottery on these 
waiters upon Caesar’s providence.' This extravagance 
was retained without relaxation throughout Nero’s 
reign ; had he paused in it for a moment the days 
of his power would have been few. The rumour that 
he was about to quit Rome for the JEast caused mur- 
murs of discontent, and forced him to consult the 
gods, and pretend to be deterred by signs of their 
displeasure from carrying his desig-n into efFect.® 
When at last, as we ehall see, he actually visited 
G-reece, he left behind him a confidential minister, 
to keep the stream of his liberality flowing, at what- 
ever cost and by whatever measures of spoliation. 
Absent or present, he flung to these pampered sup- 
porters a portion of every confiscated fortune; the 
emperor and his people hunted together, and the 
division of the prey was made apparently to tire 
satisfaction of both equally. Capricious as were the 
blows he dealt aroimd him, this class alone he took 
care never to offend, and even the charge of firing 
the city fell lightly on the ears of an almost houseless 
multitude, whose losses atleist had been fully com- 
pensated by plunder. The clients of the condemned 
nobles were kept effectually in check by this hungry 
crowd, yelling* over every carcass with the prospect of 
a feast. Nero, in the height of his tyranny and 
alarm, had no need to increase the number of his prae- 
torians : the lazzaroni of Rome were a body-guard 
surroxmding him in every public place, and watching 
the entrances and exits at h^s palace gates. 

* Suet. iVer. 11.; Dion, Ixi. 18. 

* Tac. Anft. xv. 36.: ** I 'eseruit inceptum Hsec atque talia 

plcbi volentia fuv-re voluptatum cupiUine,” &c* 
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Such were the chief distinctions of class at this 
The rovin poriod acoong the Eoman people, the so- 
e.a's.o™Jib^ called lords of mankind, and beyond them 
leeu oi R.ime. great world of the provincials, their 

subjects. But if these were subjects in name, they 
were now become in fact the true Homan people ; 
they alone retained real freedom of action within the 
limits of the empire ; they were allowed to labour, 
and they enjoyed the bulk at least of the fruits of 
industry ; they rarely saw the hateful presence of the 
emperor, and knew only by report the loathsome 
character of his courtiers and their orgies. And if 
sometimes the thunderbolt might fall among them, 
it struck only the highest eminences ; the multitude 
was safe as it was innocent. The extortion of the 
proconsul in the province was not to be compared in 
wantonness or severity with the reckless pillage of 
the emperor in the capital, nearer home. The petu- 
lance of a proconsul’s wife was hardly tolerated 
abroad, while at home the prince’s worst atrocities 
were stimulated by female cupidity. The taxation 
of the sul)ject, if heavier in some respects than that 
of the citizen, was at least tolerably regular : the ex- 
traordinary demands which Nero made towards the 
rebuilding of Home were an exception to the routine 
of fiscal imposts. But, above all, the provincials had 
changed place with their masters in being now the 
armed force of the empire. The citizen had almost 
ceased to wield the sword. Even the praetorians 
The r«Bto- recruited from Italy, not from Home 

ruiaa«OTi5ted herself ; and among tliem thousands were 
“ doubtless foreign-born, the offscourings of 

the provinces, who had thrown themselves on the 
shores of Italy to seek their fortunes in a sphere 
abandoned by the indolence of their masters. The 
praetorian, like the proletary of the city, -^as highly 
cherished by the emperor. He had his rights and 
privileges which raised him above every other mili- 
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tary conscript. While the legionary served ac ten 
ases a day for thirty or forty years exposed to the 
risk of war, fatigue, and climate, nor regained his 
liberty and safety till age had blanched his hair and 
btiflFcned his lirabs, the prartorian lived quietly at 
JRome under the lax discipline of a stative camp; he 
enjoyed double pay, and claimed dismissal after 
sixteen years’ service. He had his regular dole of 
corn, his occasional lai'gess, his extraoi dinary dona- 
tive whenever an opportunity had occurred to prove 
his fidelity. Tiberius, on the fall of Sejanus, had 
given him 1000 ases ; Claudius liad paid for the 
jjurple with a sum of 150 millions of sesterces; 
Kero had followed these examples and established 
them as the rule of the succession : on the overthrow 
of Piso’s conspiracy he had requited his praetorians 
with 2000 sesterces apiece.* Thus caressed, the 
favoured cohorts of the guard became the firmest 
support of the prince their creature, and under the 
sway of military traditions, from which even they 
were not exempt, regarded their oath of allegiance 
with strict fidelity. This fidelity, indeed, they con- 
sidered due to the imper-ator himself rather than 
to the senate and people, whom they equally de- 
spised : they were satisfied with the power of making 
the Csesars, and as yet were far from conceiving in 
their minds the idea of unmaking them again. 

But far different was the case with the legions in 
the provinces. The legionary was still less 

^ .T T r j. j- The legions re- 

Homan than the prsetorian. It to a great cruueci in th« 
extent the recruits for the frontier camps 
were still levied from the class wliich possessed the 
nominal franchise of the city, yet these citizens were 
themselves, for the most part, new-enfranchised pro- 
vincials ; they had received Batin or Homan, rights 
as a boon from the emperor, or perhaps purchased 


* Suet. 7V6. 36., Claud. 10., Ner lO.j Tac. Ann. xv T2. 
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them for the sake of their fiscal immunities. Komans 
in blood or even Italians the legionaries no longer 
were. They were supported by ample levies of 
auxiliaries^ avowedly of foreign extraction, generally 
transferred from their homes to a camp at a far dis- 
tant station ; Silures and Brigantes to the Danube ; 
Tungri and Suevi to the borders of Wales; Iberians 
to the Euphrates, Numidians to the Rhine. Amidst 
the clang of dissonant languages that resounded 
through the camp the Batin was the least heard and 
understood.' Yet the word of command was still 
Roman, and the chief officers were Romans also : 
the affections of this soldiery, long estranged from 
the emperor and the senate, were attached to the 
tribune and the legatus : and the murmurs of the 
nobles at home, which moved the sympathy of their 
kinsmen on the frontier, met a deep response in the 
devotion of these sons of the eagles to their accustomed 
leaders. The vast distance of the great camps of the 
empire from one another, and the frequent change 
of their officers, together with the motives of jealousy 
which the emperors nourished between them, helped 
to prevent these legions from joining in a common 
cause when disaffection menaced an outbreak in 
any particular quarter.® They made some partial 
attempts to supplant the prastorians by carrying one 
of their own chiefs to power; but every endeavour 
of the kind had been hitherto baffled by the want of 
concert among them. 

While, however, the emperor’s power was thus 

indepex'dent Tooted iu the Capital, the blow which 

pos.iti.»n of the wus at last to overwhelm him was slowlv 
preparing m the provinces. The policy of 
the first Caesars, whiclx, in order to repress popular 

1 Tho military inscriptions, ^uch as those on the Homan v/alls ta 
the north of Britain, from which chiefly these facts are elicited, are 
generally of a later date than that wc are now considering. To this 
sutgect I shall nave occasion to revert hereafter. 

^ Thus Tacitus remarks, IJist, i. 9.s Longis spatiis di-creti exer- 
citus, quod salubcrrimum cst ad coiitineitdam fldem ** 
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excitement at the seat of governmentj had renounced 
the maxim of the free state, that office should he 
held only for a limited term, had raised, in fact, a 
number of vice-Csesars to the dependent thrones of 
the provincial governments. On the Rhine, the 
Danube, and the Euphrates, and on a smaller scale 
at the centre of each proconsular jurisdiction, a 
Roman senator, generally of hig'h birth and heredi- 
tary wealth, held the place of theimperator at the head 
of the armies, and of the whole civil and financial 
establishment. In this arduous position liis hands 
were at least unfettered. He quitted Rome attended 
by friends of bis own choosing- ; neither prince nor 
senate interfered with his appointments. No council 
at his seat of government, under pretence of assisting, 
had the power of controlling him. Throughout the 
extent of his province the word of the proconsul was 
law. The praetor’s edict did not run beyond Rome 
and Italy. If in ordinai-y transactions between Ro- 
mans the body of Roman law was held nominally 
in force, the master of the sword, so far removed 
from all supervision, was actually paramount, and 
the judicial officers, under his appointment and con- 
trol, were simply interpreters of his will. Without 
a senate, without a public opinion, with hardly a 
tradition of government to check him, the ruler of 
Graul and Syria was really more an emperor than the 
emperor himelf. Dismissing from his mind, as much 
as possible, the thought of Caesar’s wrath, as of a 
capricious Nemesis which might at any moment 
be raised against him, he enjoyed the favours of for- 
tune to the full, and compensated himself for the 
risks of his position by its substantial advantages. 

It would be idle to suppose that the inde- ^heir govern- 
pendence of the great captains in the pro- 
vinces wou'^d be exercised without a large 
amount of deliberate or wanton tyranny. 

But the murmurs of the provincials have been sup- 
von. vir. c 
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pressed, their complaints have been buried in oblivion. 
That from time to time a vicious proconsul "was still 
accused by his subjects and condemned by an equi- 
table emperor we learn from a few incidental notices : 
more than once a corner of the veil is raised, and we 
read, as in Palestine especially, of their violence and 
cruelty : nevertheless, on the whole, the balance of 
testimony seems to show that the provinces were 
governed more mildly than could have been anti- 
cipated, more mildly than the capital itself. The 
reason seems to be this, that while the excesses of 
the emperors at Rome were generally caused by per- 
sonal fear, and often designed to stifle the first mur- 
murs of discontent, in the provinces the governors 
had no such enemies to apprehend, while no severity 
towards their dependents could protect them against 
their only enemy, the emperor himself. The pro- 
consuls, moreover, were always men of high character 
and standing, experienced in government, trained by 
discipline and accustomed to self-control ; they wem 
not mere striplings elevated by court favour, without 
preparation for their arduous employment, without 
habits either of obedience or command. The history 
of the world presents us, perhaps, with no such suc- 
cession of able captains and administrators, as the 
long series of the governors of Syria or Macedonia : 
we can only regret that our acquaintance with them 
is so imperfect, that the lines of their policy are often 
to be traced for the most part by conjecture and in- 
ference. Above all, however, it may be remarked 
that loyalty to the commonwealth was still the leading 
idea in the mind of the proconsul : he regarded him- 
self strictly as the instrument of her behests ; he 
acted with a single eye to her interest, barring only 
a certain amount of licensed profit for himself ; while, 
as the sworn lieutenant of the imperator at home, 
he considered the commonwealth as centred in the 
imperial person. 
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By careful examination of the authorities, it has 
been found possible to make a complete 
list of the governors of the great pro\dnce groconsuiSof 
of Syria, the importance of which in Roman 
history has been so often indicated.* After the death 
of Grermanicus, in 772, his officers, while awaiting 
the pleasure of Tiberius, desired Sentiiis Saturninus 
to act as legatus of the imperator. This of course 
did not constitute an appointment to the proconsul- 
ship which Piso had vacated, nor do we liear that 
Tiberius regarded it as a recommendation. But he 
was unwilling perhaps to offend a powerful soldiery 
by openly repudiating their choice, or he shrank 
from conferring upon any one the fall powers of the 
Syrian prefecture. Accordingly the next governor, 
^lius Lamia, seems to have been retained at home, 
while the province was administered for several years 
by the chiefs of the four legions quartered within it. 
Lamia was succeeded by Pomponius Flacciis, who 
once more uniied the province under a single ruler, 
and died in tiie year 786. Upon this vacancy the 
carelessness, or more probably the jealousy, of the 
emperor allowed the province to remain for two years 


* See the elaborate and interesting dissertation of Augustus Zumpt 
(^Oomm JSpigrapk. ii. 73 — 150.). I give here his list of proconsuls, 
with their dates: — 
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A. V- 
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Q. Didius ... 

30 

724 

P. Sulpicius Qnirinius 

6 

759 

M. Messala Corviniis 

29 

725 

Q Csecilius Siianus . 

11 

764 

M- Tullius Cicero 

28 

726 

Oil. Calpurniiis Piso . 

17 

770 

A. Terentius Miirena 

2S 

726 

Ii. ^lius I/amia 

21 

774 

C. Sentius Saturninus 

26 

728 

Ii. Pomponius Flaccus 

32 

785 

M. Agrippa 

23 

731 

Ij- Vitellius 

35 

788 

M. Titius ... 

13 

741 

P. Petronius 

39 

792 

C. Sentius Saturninus 

9 

745 

C. V'ibius Marsus 

42 

795 

P. QiiintiHus Varus , 

6 

748 

C- Cassius lionginus- 

45 

798 

P, Sulpicius Qiiiririius 

4 

750 

C- TJmmidius Quadra- 



M. J^ollius 

1 

753 

tus ... 

60 

803 


A. X>. 


Domitius Corbnlo 

61 

814 

C. Marcius Censorinns 

3 

756 

C. Cestius G-allus 

63 

816 

Volubius Saturninus 

4 

757 

C. Lficinius Mucianus 

66 

819 
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without a superior governor. Tiberius pretended 
indeed that no senator of sufficient authority woulil 
quit the dissipations of the capital for the viceregal 
splendours of the East.* The excuse was too trans- 
parent to impose on any one. But the urgency of 
affairs on the oft-disturbed frontier compelled him 
at last to supply the vacancy, and L. Vitellius, to 
whom Syria was assigned in 788, seems to have been 
one of the ablest as well as the noblest of the sen- 
atorial order. This proconsul continued to govern 
through the eai-lier years of Caius, till he gave offence 
by hesitating to enforce the worship of the emperor 
upon the Jews. Certainly Vitellius, the worshippei 
himself of Caius, and the devoted flatterer of Messa- 
lina, had no scruples of pride or religion : but, good 
soldier and administrator as he was, he shrank from 
a wanton insult which would infallibly lead to u 
revolt.® Petronius, who succeeded him, allowed the 
affair to linger under various excuses, and the last 
letter, requiring him to proceed in its execution 
without fui’ther delay, reached him fortunately at the 
same moment with the news of the emperor’s death. 
Peti'onius was apparently an old familiar of Claudius, 
and was permitted to retain the government for some 
years under the new Caesar.® He was followed by 
Vibius Alarsus, one of the few friends of Grermani- 
cus, who had preserved, after his patron’s death, the 
favour of Tiberius, and had been suffered to pass 
three years in the government of Africa.^ The next 


^ Tac. A.7in vi. 27. ; Zumpt, p. 1 35. 

® Tacitus says of 32.: ** Regendis provinciis prisca vir- 

tbite egisse.” For his recall by Caius, see Joseph. Antig, xviii, 8. 2r 
A.TJ. 793. 

» This Petronius, called Publius by Josephus and Philo, seems to 
be the same described by Sefieca in his satire on the death of Claudius, 
as “vetus convict or ejus,’* and “homo Claudiana Ijngua disertus,** 
He must have held the government of Syria till 742. Zumpt. p. 136., 
from Eckhol, iii, 280. 

* Fckhei, iv. J47., in Zumpt, l,c. 
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in succession, C* Cassius LfOnginus, is a splendid ex- 
ample of the character and position which were held 
to qualify for this exalted sovereignty. This man 
was descended from the family of the Liherator^ whc 
was hardly less distinguished for his victories over 
the Parthians than for his defence of Roman freedom. 
He had obtained the consulship under Tiberius, but 
his renown as the chief of a sect among- the jurists 
of his age recommended him, under Claudius, to the 
still hig'her honours of the proconsulate. For five 
years Syria was ruled by Cassius : after his retirement 
from the province he lost his sight, but his reputation 
sufficed of itself to excite the jealousy of Hero, who 
banished him to Sardinia in the year 818.^ From 
803 to 814 tlie government was held by Ummidius 
Quadratus, the first of the series of Syrian proconsuls 
that died in office. He owed his long’ tenure to the 
fact that Anteius, designed by Nero for his successor, 
was an object of suspicion at court as a friend of 
Agrippina.^ 

During the last two proconsulates the prefecture 
of Syria had acquired its greatest exten- Annexation of 
si on. On the death of Herod Agrippa in JlovTneeVf'* 
797, his kingdom of Judea had been defi- *^^"‘**^ 
nitively annexed to the empire, and was subjected, 
as once before, to an imperial procurator, who, while 
he derived his fiscal and civil authority directly from 
the emperor, and acted in a manner as his viceroy, 
was nevertheless placed under the military control 
of the proconsul.® Under court protection some of 


* Tac- xvi. 7. ; Suet. JS'er, 37. He was eventually recalled 

from exile by Vespasian: Pompon, de ^rig. Juris, in JDig, i. 2- 47- 

Zumpt on Tac. Ann. xiii. 22., xvi. 14- 

• Tacitus, Ann. xii. 60.: “ Ssepius audita vox principis CClaudii), 
parem vim reriim habendani a procuimtoi ibus suis judicatarum ac si 
ipse statuisset.” The powers of the piociirator weie thus extended 
from inattei*s of revenue to justice and administration. He was 
checked, however, by the presence of a le^atns with an armed force, 
representing the proconsul, in his district. The gcneml chaiacter of 
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the Judean procurators^, especially the infamous Felix, 
the brother of Pallas, and liis partner in the favour 
of Claudius, had indulged in every excess, till tlie 
spirit of revolt already roused by the tlireats of Grvius 
broke out in fierce but desultory acts of violence. 
These indeed had been repressed with the sternness 
of Rome, not unmingled with some features of 
barbarity peculiar to the East.^ Nevertheless the 
government had resented the tyranny of its own 
oflBcers, which had caused this dangerous insubor- 
dination, and Qiiadratus had himself condemned 
from his tribunal the indiscretion of the procurator 
Cumanus.^ While, however, the authority of the 
Syrian proconsul was thus extended over the region 
of Palestine in the south, a portion of his northern 
dependencies was taken from him and erected for a 
time into a separate prefecture. In the year 808 the 
brave Domitius Corbulo, recalled fi*om his Grerman 
command, was deputed to maintain the majesty of 
the empire in the face of the Parthians, and defend 
Armenia from the intrigues or violence with which 
they contimxed to menace it. The forces of Rome in 
the East were now divided between Quadratus and 
Corbulo- To the proconsul of Syria were left two 
legions with their auxiliaries, to the new commander 
were assigned the other two, while the frontier tri- 
butaries were ordered to serve in either camp, as the 
policy of the empire should require.^ While such 

the Judean procurators 5s described from a single instance by Tacitu'J, 
JSist, Y. 9.; “Claudius, defuiictis regibus aut ad modicum redaccis, 
Judseam provinciam equitibus 3Ftom. aut libeitis perrnisit, e quibus 
Antonius Felix per omuem sssvitiam ac libidinem jus regium servili 
Sngenio exercuit.” 

* The horrid death hj crucifixion, which in the "West was the 
punishment of slaves only, >vas infilicted without scruple on the re- 
bellious Jews- 

* Joseph, j4.ntiq. Jud. xx. 6. 3.; Tac. -.47771. xii 54 from which 
passage it appears that the proconsul of Syria was supreme over the 
imperial procurator in Judea. 

* Tac. -4/771. xiii. S.: “Domitium Corbulonem retiiiendac Armcnise 
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was the distribution of the troops^ the territory itself 
was divided by the line of the Taurus: Cappadocia, 
together with G-alatia, was intrusted to Corbulo, and 
constituted a separate province. Here he campaigns of 
raised the levies he required to replace the 
lazy veterans who had vitiated the Syrian legions^ 
and here, having further streng'thened himself from 
the German camjjs, this stern reviver of discipline 
prepared his men, amidst the rocks and snows, to 
penetrate the fastnesses of Armenia, and dislodge 
the Parthians from the gorges of Arax’at and Elhrouz.^ 
Tiridates, the Parthian pretender to the throne ot 
Armenia, in vain opposed him with arms and trea- 
chery. The Pomans advanced to the walls of 
Artaxata, which they stormed and burnt ; an exploit, 
the glory of which was usurped by Nero himself, 
the senate voting supplications in his honour, and 
consecrating day after day to the celebration of hia 
victory, till Cassius ventured to demand a limit to 
such ruinous profusion." The war however was still 
prolonged through a second and a third d. 53. 
campaign : the Hyrcanians on the banks 
of the Caspian and Aral — so far-reaching was the 
machinery put in motion by Corbulo — were en- 
couraged to divert the Parthians from assisting 
Tiridates ; and communications were held with them 
by the route of the Red Sea and the deserts of 
Beloochistan. At last the Armenian Tigranes, long 
retained in custody at Rome, was placed hy the 
proconsul on the throne of his ancestors.® Some 

t>r«Bposaerat . , . Copiae Orientis ita dividuntnr . . . Socii reges, 
prout bello conduceret, parere jussi. sed studia eorum in Corbulonem 
promptiora erant.” 

^ The rigours of winter in this elevated and inclement region, the 
land of ICars and Erzeroum, which have acquired such notorie^ in 
our own day, are painted with terribla^ f^rce by Tacitus, Ann^ xiii. 35. 

* Tac. xhi, 41,: “C- Cassius . , . disseruxt . . . oportere 

dividi sacrcft et ncgotiosos dies, queis divina colerent et humana non 
impedircnt.*^ 

* Tac, A72n, xiv 25, 26,: Pars Armcnise, ut cuique finitima. 
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portions of his patrimony^ however, were now at- 
tached to the sovereignties of Pontus and Cappa- 
docia; a Roman force was left in garrison at Tigra- 
nocerta, to support his precarious power ; and on the 
death of Quadratus 3 Corbulo, having achieved the 
most brilliant successes in the East of any Roman 
since Pompeius, claimed the whole province of Syria 
and the entire administration of affairs on the Par- 
thian frontier, as his legitimate reward.^ 

The union of these wide regions once more under 
. . a single ruler, so contrary, as it would ap- 
SLome^for- ^ho emperor s natural policy, was 

Sero*’*®*® extorted perhaps from the fears of Nero, 
not indeed by actual threats, but by the 
formidable attitude of his general. ’An emperor, 
still a youth, \7ho had seen no service himself, 
and had only caught at the shadows of military 
renown cast on him by his lieutenants, may have felt 
misgivings at the gi'eatness of the real chiefs of his 
legions. It was from this jealousy, perhaps, that the 
career of conquest in 'Britain was so suddenly checked 
after the victory of Suetonius, The position indeed 
of Corbulo, the successor of Agrippa and Grermanicus, 
might seem beyond the emperor’s reach. It could 
only be balanced by creating similar positions in 
other quarters, and the empire was, in fact, at this 
moment virtually divided among three or four great 
commanders, any one of whom was leader of more 
numerous foi'ces than could be mustered to oppose 
him at the seat of government. Nero was well aware 
of his danger ; but he had not the courage to insist, 
on this occasion, on the division of Syria into two 
prefectures. He took,ras we shall see, a baser pre- 
caution, and already perhaps contemplated the assas- 


Pharas^mania Polemoniqae, et ^ristobulo atquei Antiocho, parore 

26 . : “Corbulo in Syriam abscessit, morte Unimi. 
Qu legati vacuani et sibi permissam,’* 
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sination of the lieutenant whom he dared not control. 
It was from Corbulo himself that the proposal came 
for at least a temporary di’^^ision. That gallant 
general, a man of antique devotion to military prin- 
ciples, had no views of personal aggrandizement. 
When the Parthians, again collecting their forces, 
made a simultaneous attack on both Armenia and 
Syria, Corbulo declared that the double war required 
the presence of two chiefs of equal authority. He 
desii'ed that the province beyond the Taurus should 
again be made a separate government,' Assuming 
in person the defence of the Syrian frontier css. 
with three leg’ions, he transferred Cappa- 
docia and Gralatia, with an equal force, to Cmsennius 
Poetus, who repaid his generosity by reflecting on 
tlie presumed slowness of his operations.^ But Pietus 
was as incapable as he was vain. Having advanced 
into Armenia, he was shut up in one of its cities with 
two legions, by a superior force, constrained to im- 
plore aid from Corbulo, and at last, when the distance 
and difficulty of the way precluded the possibility 
of succotu, to capitulate ignominiously. Vologesus, 
king of Parthia, refrained from proceeding to ex- 
tremities, and treating the humbled foe as his an- 
cestor had treated Crassus,® He pretended to desire 
only a fair arrangement of the points in dispute be- 
tween the rival empires ; and Paetus, having promised 
that pending this settlement the legions should be 
withdrawn from Armenia, was suffered, though not 
without previous indignities, to march out of his 
captured stronghold, and retire in haste within tbe 

* Tac. Ann. xv. 3. 6. 

® Tac. Ann. xv, 6.: ^‘Psetus dcspiciebat gesta nihil, c£e<lia 

ovLt prsedse dictitans.” But Tacitus himself had saiti of 

Corbulo, “bellum habere qoam. gererc inalebat/* 

• A terrible rumour reached Rome that the legions had been made 
to pass under the yoke, Tac. Ann. xv. 15. Suetonius speaks of it 
as a fact, I have no doubt erroneously. iVer. 39. 
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troHtiers.* Arrived there, Corbulo treated him -with 
scornful forbearance ; but the emperor recalled him 
from Viia post, and the combined forces of the pro 
vince were once more entrusted to the only man 
capable of retrieving the disaster.® Corbulo peue 
trated into the heart of Armenia by the road which 
Liucullus had formerly opened ; but the enemy de- 
clined to encounter him. Even on the spot of his 
ally’s recent triumphs, Tiridates bowed to the de- 
mands of the proconsul, and consented to lay his 
diadem at the feet of the emperor’s image, and go to 
Xlome to receive it back from his hands. ^ The claims 

of the puppet Tigranes were eventually set aside, and 
while Tiridates did homage for his kingdom to Nero, 
he was suffered to place himself really under the 
protection of Vologesus. 

In the year 816 63), the period of these 

*.n. 83. transactions, Nero, we are told, was pre- 
i.c. 816 . paring to visit the East in person. Some 

ojuec? indeed asserted that his obj ect was only to 

behold the wonders of Egypt ^ ; and the in- 
terest of the citizens was just then directed 
towards that mysterious region by the discoveries of 
an exploring party, which had recently ascended the 
Nile 900 miles above Syene.® Othei*s believed that 

* Tac. Ann xv. 16 — 18. The triumphal arch, already decreed 
during the progress of these events to Nero, was completed and de- 
dicated in the face of this military cU'-nster. 

* The civil command in Syria was now committed to Cincius or 
Cestius Gallus CZumpt,p. 141.), but the combined forces of the Eastern 
provinces were placed under Corbulo, and he received authority, like 
that given to Pompeius by the Gabinian law, over all officers, civil 
and military, throughout the East. Thus we find that he summoned 
to his standard cohorts from Illyricum and Egypt. Tac. An?t, xv. 
2 5, 26. 

* Tac. Ann. xv. 29, 30,: At nunc versos casus: iturum Tiridatera 
ostentui gentibus, quanto raiffus qiiam captivuml’^ ^ 

^ Tac. Ann. xv. 36. ; “ Omissa in prsesens Achaia, .... provincias 
Orientis, maxime JEgyptum, secretis imagmationibus agitans.” 

* For a brief notice of this interesting expedition, see Pliny, 
Flisi. iVixt vi, 35-; also Seneca, JVaL Quasi, vi. 8., who had cou- 
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he had no intention of proceeding beyond Greece ; 
but it seems probable that his views were really more 
extensive, and that lie contemplated throwing himself 
into the quarters of the Syrian legions, and checking 
by liis presence the ambition of the proconsul, per- 
haps seizing an opportunity to overthrow him. But, 
whatever Nero’s project may have been, it was £i*us- 
trated, as we have seen, by the occurrence of the fire 
at Rome. The affairs of the next three years have 
been already related : the conspiracies which were 
concerted against the emperor at home, his redoubled 
efforts to secure the favour of the populace, and his 
cruel precaution of destroying every man of eminence 
who might become the centre of fresh machinations 
to his prejudice. In the year 819, he at i,.es. 
last found leisure to execute his scheme of 
travel, so far, at least, as to visit Greece, where he 
presented himself at the public spectacles, and grati- 
fied his passion for dancing and singing, before pro- 
miscuous assemblages, with still less reserve than at 
home. All the states which held musical contests 
Jiad hastened, even before his arrival, to humour him 
with the offer of their prizes, and Nero had received 
their envoys with the highest honours, and invited 
them to his table. When one of them begged him 
to give a specimen of his singing, and his skill was 
rapturously applauded, he declai-ed that the Greeks 
alone had ears, and alone deserved the honour of 
hearing him.‘ 

Nero remained in Greece to the beginning of the 

versed with some of the party. The curiosity of the Komans is 
reflected in the long episode about the- Nile in the tenth book of 
liucan’s PharsaUa, where the previous atteippts to reach its source 
are enumerated: 

‘‘ Quse tibi noscendi Nilum, RoFiane, cupido est, 

Et Fhariis Persisque fait, Macetumque t^rannis: 

Nullftque non ^ras voluit conferre futiiris 
Notitiam; sed vincit adhuc natura lateudi/^ &a. 

^ Sujet, iVer. 22. 
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year 821. He "was attended by courtiers and court- 
followers of all descriptions, and many, it 
was affirmed, of the chief nobility were in- 
vited to accompany him, that he might 
slay them more securely at a distance from 
the city. However this may be, the minis- 
ters of his luxury and panders to his vices formed the 
most conspicuous portion of his escort ; for he seems 
to have prosecuted his enormiti es among the despised 
Greeks more shamelessly than ever.* The great am- 
bition of tlie Imperator, now following in the track 
of Mummius, Flamininus, Agrippa, and Augustus, 
was to gain the distinction of a Periodonicus, or victor 
in the whole circle of the Games ; for in compliment 
to him, the contests which recurred in successive 
years at Olympia, Nemea, Delphi, and Corinth were 
all to be enacted during his residence in the country.® 
Nor was this the only irregularity admitted. At 
Olympia he demanded a musical contest, such as had 
never been practised there before ; at the Isthmus 
he contended in tragedy and comedy, which also 
was contrary to tlie local usage.^ The exertions of 
Nero were not confined to playing, singing, and 
acting. He presented liimself also as a charioteer, 
nor was he ashamed to receive the prize even when 
he had fallen with car and horses to the ground. 
Wherever he went he challenged the most famous 
artists to contend witli him, and extorted every prize 
from every competitor. A JRoman consular enacted 

■ This absence from Rome may, indeed, have allowed greater 
licence to exaggeration in our accounts; but generally the Romans 
indulged their vices more freely abroad. As regards the nuptials of 
Nero with Sporus under the name of Sabina, it may be worth while 
to observe that it w«!s in Oieece, not in Rome, that they were 
solemnized. Dion, Ixiii. 13. Nevertheless, the story of Neio and 
Pythagoras in Tacitus (^Ann.^^. 37.) admits of no sut-h qnalihcation. 

® Suet. iVer. *23 ; Dion, Ixiii. 10, where see Reiraar’s note. This 
Olympiad of confusion was afterwards omitted from the list in con- 
sequence. PJbiilostr Vit, ApolL iv, 24-; Pausan. x, 36. 

• Ducian, iVer. 9. 


"Nero in 
Jrrcecet liis 
triumphs at 
tJie Grecian 
games. 

X D. f57- 
A.u. S20. 
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tlie part of herald, and proclaimed in tlie astonished 
ears of Greece, JVero the Emperor' is Victor , and he 
CTOXons the People of Rome^ and the Woi'ld which is 
his own.^ 

The flattery of the Greeks deserved substantial ac- 
knowledgment, and Nero was prepared to make a 
sacrifice for the purpose. He negotiated an exchange 
of provinces with the senate, resigning the imperial 
prison-house of Sardinia, and receiving in its place 
the prefectuie of Achaia. He then pro- 
claimed, in the forum at Corinth, the free- 
dom and immunity of the province, while “ 
he awarded to his judges the honour of Roman 
citizenship, together with large presents in money.® 
Another project ascribed to him, magnificent and 
useful in itself, may have had no other object in his 
mind than to render him famous in history ; in almost 
any other human being we should look for some 
worihier motive for it. This was the cut- project 
ting of the Isthmus of Corinth, a measure 
often before proposed and attempted, but 
never achieved.'* The work was commenced : con- 
victs were condemned to labour upon it, and among 
them the learned Stoic Musonius Rufus, removed 
from Gyarus, whither he had been banished as an 
accomplice in Piso’s conspiracy, was seen by another 
];)hilosopher handling the spade and pick-axe. But 

' X>ion, Ixiil. 14.; crTccpauo? Tbs* t€ tws* Btj/ulos* feat t¥js/ tdiaj* 

OlKOVJLieJ/TJV, 

* JPlutarch, JRlamin, 12., who might have been a witness • . 

Ka&* ^uas iplS,oplv6e^ , . . sars that he made this announcement from 
The rosti'um in the agora. Suetonius, 24„ with the zeal of the 

hii^torians to blacken Nero’s character as a Roman, declares that he 
spoke from the stadium itself. “ Quae bcnedcia e medio stadio, 
Ifethmiorum die, sua ipse voce prouuutiavia’* Dion, Ixiii. 11., does 
not mention the place. 

* On these futile attempts see ^Wny/Hist. IVaf, iv. 4. Dncan also 
alludes to this as one of the common visions of ambition and enter- 
prise- Pkars, vi. 60.: 

“ Tot potucre manns adjiingere Seston Ahydo,. . « 

Kt rati bus longce dexus donare >Ial ae/’ 
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men of science from Egypt assured the emperor that, 
if the work were effected, the waters of the Corinthian 
gulf, being higher than the Saronic, would submerge 
the island of ^gina, and after Nero’s departure the 
design was promptly abandoned.* The Romans re- 
garded its frustration as a judgment perhaps on his 
unnatural pride. In commencing the work with a 
sacrifice, it had been remarked, as an instance of the 
hatred he bore the senate, that he had prayed simply 
that it might turn out well for the Emperor ctrul the 
People of Mome.^ 

It is not impossible, however, that there may have 
A poiitiiai been a politic motive in this visit to Greece, 

motive may he 

assigned for sucli as I have tormeriy suggested for the 
Greece.'**'" expeditioH of Caius into Graul. Fresh dis- 
turbances had broken out in Judea : the cruelties of 
Gessius Florus had excited a sedition, which Cestius 
Gallus advanced to Jerusalem from Antioch to re- 
press. But here he had encountered the people in 
arms, and had been suddenly overpowered and slain. 
The Jews were elated with success and hopeless of 
pardon; it was soon evident that the great war which 
must decide the fate of their country, and with it of 
the Roman empire in the East, so often threatened, 
so long delayed, had commenced. But Corbulo was 
almost on the spot; his legions were mighty, his 
name still mightier ; such forces under such a leader 
might be trusted to do the work of Rome thoroughly 
sTerojeaiou. iDi any quarter. Nevertheless the jealousy 
of Corbulo. wretched prince prevailed over all 

concern for the interests of his country.* He trembled 

Suet. Aer. 19.; Dion Ixiii. 16.; Philo^tr. Vit. ApolL iv. 24., v. 19. 
I believe there is no foundation for the idea of the one sea" being 
higher than the other. A similar notion re.-peeting the Red Sea and 
the Mediterranean has prevailed to much later times. The late 
French Survey (1853) makes, I am told, the mean level qrf the former 
one metre higher than the latter. 

* Suet. JVer. 37.: Disbimulata senatns mentione.” 

• The remark of Tiridates to Nero at Rome, “ What a good slave 
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at the increase of influence this new war might bring 
to his formidable proconsul, '^fhis was the aummocs him 
moment he chose for repairing in person to 
the threshold of his province, and summon- 
ing the man he feared to attend upon him in Greece. 
At the same time he ordered Vespasianus, who had 
already distinguished himself in the British war, but 
had acquired as yet no dang-erous preeminence, to 
take command of the forces destined for Palestine. 
Corbulo must have known that be was superseded : 
he must have felt his summons as a disgrace ; he 
must have appreliended personal danger. Yet had 
he known that every step he took westward was 
brining him straight to his doom, such was his 
fidelity as a soldier that he would have obeyed with- 
out hesitation. N o sooner had he arrived at Cenchreae, 
the port of Corinth, than he was met by emissaries 
from Nero bearing him the order to despatch himself. 
Without murmur or remonstrance, he plunged a 
sword into his heart, exclaiming as he struck the 
blow. Rightly served ! * 

Nor was the gallant Corbulo the tyrant’s only 
victim. At the same time he summoned 
two brothers, JRufus and Proculus, of the Of two*othcp 
great Scribonian bouse, who commanded in 
the two Oermatiies, to meet him in Greece, under 
pretence o£ conferxdng with them on state affairs. 
The summons was in fact a recal, and the pretence 
wliich accompanied it could hardly have deceived 
them ; yet they too obeyed with the same alacrity as 

you have in Corbulo/* Dion^ Ixiii. 6., was meant. I suppose, to excite 
his apprehensions of a man who with such power condescended to 
servitude. 

^ Dion, Ixiii. 17*r iraloay We have now lost the 

guidance of 'Pacitus, and are less certain of our dates. Dion places 
this event in 8^0. The appointment of Vespasian was certainly 
towards the iBnd of 819 (Joseph. JBelL Jud., in. 4,2.), and Ziumpt 
thinks that Corbulo had fallen before this appointment was made. 
On the whole, I do see no reason to reject the date in Dion. 
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Coi’bulo, and fell, perhaps not unwittingly, into the 
same snare. Some specific charges were laid against 
them } but no opportunity was given them of meet ing 
them, nor were they allowed to see the emperor. 
They killed themselves in despair.' 

Although during- his sojourn in Grreece, Nero tra- 
N-ero Arniks vorsed the province in every direction, it 
fn'y"ii‘n«eif‘h observed that he abstained from visit- 

frumV.utmtlon either Athens or Sparta. With respect 
to city of Lycurgus it was affirmed 

Eieu»»s. merely that he kept aloof from it lest the 
austerity of its usages should prove irksome to him ; 
but he dared not enter the abode of the Erinnyes, 
from dread of their vengeance on his crimes.® An- 
other account said that he refrained from initiation 
into the mysteries of Eleusis, which was denied, under* 
direst imprecations, to the impious and impure.^ Of 
these awful legends of Grrecian antiqxiity but a faint 
and confused echo resounded in Italy. To the Latin 
or the Sabine it little mattered whether the murderer 
shrank from Athens or Eleusis, whether it was the 


avenging Furies or the pure goddess of the raystei-ies 
before whom he trembled to appear. Give hut free- 
dom to the 'people^ they said, to declare what they 
really think, and who so base as to hesitate between 
The indigna- lots of Ssnsca aud K ero ; Kero who 

uomans*® more than once deserved the sack, the ser- 


“xprMsJd'by pent, and the ape, the inst'i'uments of death 
Juvenal. for pavricide. True, Orestes by d'ivine 
command had slain his mother; but he at least 


avenged the death of a father — Kero had assisted 
at the slaughter of Claudius : Orestes spared at least 
his wife and sister — Kero had murdered both: Orestes 


* Dion, 1. c. * Dion, Ixiii. 14. 

* Suet. iVer. 34. There seems to be a confusion between the two 
accounts, and that of Suetonius appears the more woKthy of belief. 
The Furies were already present to the murderer of Agrippina ; 
“ Siepe confessus exagitari se matema specie, verberibuaque Fnri- 
arum ac tsedis ardentibus.” 
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liLbd 'iiot poisoned a hhisman — Kero had mingled 
aconite for many : above all^ Orestes had never sang 
npo 7 t the stage^ nor chanted^, like Ke^^o^ the fall of 
2 lion. This it seems was the crown and climax of 
his crimes^ the last and worst of the indignities he 
heaped on Rome; this was the deed for which the 
sword of the avenger was most fitly drawn.' 
suchy exclaims Juvenal^ fo7'sooih^ 'loe^^e the acts^ such 
7 uere the of oar highborn prince^ proad to de-- 
grade himself 07i a foTeig7z stagey and earix the 
paltry chaplets of the Orecian games. Let him lay 
before the image of Do77viti7xs the mantle of ThyesteSy 
the mask of A.7xtigone or Melanippe ; let him hang 
his votive lyre on the maiLle statvue of A^ngnstrus.^ 
Beneath this veil of rhetoric lies a truth which 


it is the province of history to remark. The 
Romans, from ag'e to age, viewed their own 
times in a very different light from that in 
which they have appeared to posterity. The 


\\ hy they 
regai<le<J his 
acti ng aixl 
singing as the 
till max of ills 
enornutics. 


notion of Juvenal that the acting and singing of 


Nero were in fact his most flagrant enormities was 


felt no doubt, even in his own day, ^is a wild ex- 


aggeration ; nevertheless it points to the principle. 


^ JTuvenal, viii. 211. foil,: 

*‘i<iber*i si demur populo suffragia, &c 

Troica non scripsit.” 

He composed his tragedy, Tpofas before ; he took occasion to 

sing it at the burning of Koine. 

* Juvenal, /. c- 224.: 

*‘llfiBc opera atque has sunt gencrosi Principis artes, 
Gaudentis foedo peregrina ad pul pita socco 
Prostitui, Graiseque a pi uni zneruisse coronixj* 

IVIajorum effigies hubeant insignia vocis 

l£tt de maraioreo citharain suspendc colosso 
Some Clitics have been tempted to interpret the last line of the 
Colussus of Nero himself, which stood iii the <?t»trancc of his golden 
house, paid to have been 110 or 120 feet in. height. Pliny (///.vf. 
2Vat xxxiv. 18 ) gives us to understand that this statue was ofmuible, 
while such colossal figures were generally cast in bronze. “ JSa statiia 
iiidicavit intcrissc sens funclcndi scieiitiiim.” Put if seems safer to 
refer it to the statement of Suetonius (j^Ver. 12,}; ** citiiaram a judi- 
cibus ad se delatam adoravit, ferrique ad Apgusti statiuxai jiissit.” 
VOL. VII. X> 
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then still in vigour, of the practical religion of an- 
tiquity, the principle of faith in its social traditions. 
"With cruelty and oppression the Romans were so 
familiar that Nero’s atrocities in this respect, so 
harrowing to our feelings, made little impression 
upon them ; hut his desecration of their national 
manners, his abandonment of the 'mos niajorum^ the 
usage of his ancestors, startled them like impiety or 
sacrilege. They were not aware how far they had 
really djrifted from the habits of antiquity, how much 
of foreign poison they had admitted into their veins. 
Theoretically tliey still held in sanctimonious horror 
the customs of the stranger ; foreign usages might 
be innocent, nay, laudable, in their own place, but 
to introduce them into Rome was a monstrous sin, a 
sin, not against the gods in whom tliey no longer 
believed, but against the Nation, in which they be- 
lieved more intensely perhaps than ever. The State 
or Nation was itself gradually assuming in their eyes 
the personality of a distinct divinity, in which all 
other divinities were absorbed : the Hellenism which 
Nsro vaunted was apostasy from the goddess Roma. 

The Greeks on the other hand would regard, we 
Kero plunder* Miay suppose. With luore indulgence the 
Sra^meuuof caprices of their imperial visitor; they were 
accustomed to flatter, and in this instance 
there was some excuse for flattering, a humour so 
flattering to themselves. The miserable vices he 
paraded before them were too like their own, at least 
in their period of corruption, to elicit strong moral 
reprobation. Nevertheless, if we may credit our ac- 
counts, he found more effectual means of disgusting 
them. The imperial tyranny was always pursued, 
as by its shadow, by profuse and fatal expenditure. 
It seemed unable to’move without the attendance of 
a crowd of harpies, ever demanding them prey with 
maw insatiable. Every day required fresh plunder ; 
every day proscriptions and confiscations revealed 
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the prince’s necessities, and if these for a moment 
slackened for want of victims, his hands were laid on 
the monuments of arr, on every object on which 
money could be raised throughout the devoted land. 
The temples as well as the dwellings and the forums 
of Greece were ransacked again for the costliest and 
most cherished treasures, to be sold by auction t<i 
the highest bidder, or redeemed at exorbitant prices 
by their unhappy owners. Greece was powerless to 
resist, and her murmurs were drowned in the accla- 
mations of the hired applauders ; but she felt her 
wrongs deeply, and the pretended boon of freedom, 
accompanied by a precarious immunity, was regarded 
perhaps as an insult rather than a favour.* 

Rome at least, it might he hoped, would breathe 
again during the absence of her hateful Ire^^uago^e^ns 
tormentor. But this, we are assured, was ab-”® 
as far from her as ever. Her condition bad 
become even more miserable. The emperor had 
given the government of Italy to a freedman named 
Helius, and this minion exercised cruelty and rapine at 
his own caprice, not even deigning to ask the prince's 
pleasure beforehand on the executions and confisca- 
tions be commanded.® Yet Helius was not unfaithful 
to his master’s interests. On the first symptoms of 
danger from discontent in the city or the provinces, 
for such symptoms began at last to threaten, he Tirged 
him to hasten back to tlie seat of government, and 
it was Nero’s obstinacy alone that postponed his re- 
turn for some months. Yov, admonish me, ycm, en~ 
tread me, replied the infatuated wretch, to 'present 
myself again at Rome ; nay, hivt yon should rather 
dissuade me from returning, until I have reaped 
my full harvest of laurels. This harvest was not yet 

* Dion, Ixiii- 11.; Suet- iVer. 32. IN*ero, it will be remembered, 
had be.arun a Systematic robbery of Greece, and extended it to Asia, 
before this time. See Tac. A.nn. xvL 23., and voL \ i-, cb. liii, 

* Suer. Aer. 23.; Dion, Ixiii. 12. 

I> 2 
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gathered in, and the cries of the keeper of the city, 
already trembling' for the fate of the empire, were 
disreg'arded, while there yet remained a stadium to 
be trodden, or a chaplet to be won in Greece. At 
a.d. 68 . tlae commencement, however, of the year 

A. TT. 821. Q 2 \ the aspect of afeiirs had become still 

more serious.^ Plots for the subversion of the 
government were believed to be rife in the armies of 
the West. The heads of administration at Rome 
knew not whom of their officers in Gaul or Spain to 
trust. Deep gloom had settled down on the upper 
classes in the capital; the temper of the populace 
itself, so long the stay of Nero’s tyranny, was un- 
certain. Helius again urged him to hasten his re- 
turn. He crossed over to Greece to confer with him 
in person. He repeated his instances with increasing 
fervour. At last, when there seemed no more of 
fame or booty to be wrung' from Greece, Nero 
deigned to take ship, though the season of navig'ation 
had not yet commenced, and urged his prow through 
stormy seas to the haven of Puteoli.® 

At Delphi he had consulted the oracle about his 
Ifero’s return fortuncs, uud had been warned, we 

trfumih’ar^*^ told, against the seventy-third yecbT^ a 
Bome.**^**^ response which seemed to the youth of thirty 
to portend a great leng'th of days, but was 
found in the sequel to have another and a fatal sig- 
nification.® Fortified, however, by this delusion, he 
had returned to Italy with little anxiety, and when 
some of the precious objects that followed in his train 

^ We must place at this period the futile conspii-acy of Vinichis at 
Bene vent um, which is cursorily mentioned by Suetonius (iVer. 36.), 
but by no other author, 

^ Dion, Ixiii. 19- 

• Suet. A’er. 40. The senreuty-third year referred, it seems, to the 
age of his successor Gr Jba, The story we may suppose was in- 
vented to fit the event The oracle at Delphi had fallen into dis- 
repute, but was still consulted by the vain and frivoloxis. It is not 
improbable that Nero insisted on receiving a response. Comp, the 
jstoiy of Appius in Xiucan, v. 1^2. foil., recounted in chapter jcvii. 
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were lost by shipwreck, he vaunted in the plenitude 
of his self-assurance that the fishes themselves would 
restore them. After losing and again recovering 
both Britain and Armenia, his confidence in his g'ood 
fortune had become, it is said, unbounded. It was 
at Naples, he remembered, that he had commenced 
liis long course of artistic victories. Now arrived at 
the height of his g'lory, he determined to celebrate 
his successes by a triumphal entry into the Campanian 
capital, with a team of milk-white horses. The 
walls were broken down to admit the chariot of the 
Hieroniciis, and the same extravagance was repeated 
when he entered Antium, his native place, and the 
Albanum, his favourite residence, and once more, 
when he presented himself before Eome.^ He drove 
in pomp through the city, in the chariot in which 
Augustus had triumphed, with the flutist Diodorus 
by his side, arrayed in a purple robe and a mantle 
blazing with golden stars, wearing on his head the 
Olympian coronal, and waving the Pythian in his 
hand. He was preceded by a long train of attend- 
ants bearing aloft his other chaplets and the titles o£ 
all his victories ; he was followed by his five thousand 
Augustani, with loud and measured acclamations, as 
the soldiers who shared his glory. The procession 
passed through the Circus, some arches of which 
were demolished to admit it, and thence to the Vela- 
brum and the forum, skirting the base of the Pala- 
tine to the Porta Mugionis, the chief ascent to the 
hill and the temple of Apollo on its summit. The 
sacrifice of victims, the flinging of odours, and every 
other accompaniment of a military triumph, were 
duly observed in this mock solemnity ; the statues of 

‘ Suet. N'er. 25. Uroticr cites the statement of Vitruvius, ix. 
prsef : “ Notilibns athletis qui Olympia, Py thia, Isthmia, INeinca 
vicissent, Gnsecoriim majores ita mjig-nos honorcs constituerunt, uti. 
. . . cum reverturitur m suas ci\m tares cum victoria, triumphantes 
quadrigis in mcs. ia et in patrias luvuhantur.*’ 
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the emperor were decked with crowns and lyres ; the 
citizens hailed their hero with the titles of Nero- 
Apollo and Nero-Hercules, invoking his divine voice 
and pronouncing all who heard it blessed. The 
affair was concluded by the striking of medals, on 
which Nero was represented, to the shame and horror 
of all genuine patriots, in the garb of a flute- player. * 
But the hour of retribution was at hand. Not- 
iMscontent tn withstanding the servile flattery of the 
tiie provmeea. senate, and the triumphs and supplications 
it had decreed, Nero felt uneasy at the murmurs 
no longer stifled, and the undissembled gloom which 
now surrounded him in his capital, and withdrew 
himself from Rome to tlae freer air of Campania. 
DMeanwhile the discontent repressed in the city was 
finding vent in the provinces, and the camps, thronged 
as they were with kinsmen of the mocked and in- 
jured senators, were brooding over projects of revenge. 
Among the most distinguished of the officers who at 
this time held commands and enj oyed the confidence 
cimmcter and of thcir soldiers, was Servius Sulpicius 
S^vm^suipi- Cxalba, who for several years had governed 
the Hither Spain. Connected with the first 
Spain. families of Rome and descended from many 

heroes of the camp and forum, this man stood high 
in public regard, and in the admiration of the em- 
perors themselves, for his courage, his skill, and his 
austerity. He had deserved well of Caius for the 
vigour with which, at a critical moment, he drew up 
the reins of discipline in the Rhenish camps ; still 
better of Claudius for refusing the offer of his own 
soldiers to raise Irim to empire on Caius’s death. He 
had held command in Aquitania, and was for two 
years pi’oeonsul of Africa; he had received the tri- 
umphal ornaments, and been admitted to the priestly 
colleges of the Titii, the Qxundecemvirs and the 


^ XUon, Ixiii. 20. ; Suet. Ner. 25. 
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Aug'ustales. Full of years and honours, he had re- 
tired from public employment through the first lialf 
of Nero’s principate, till summoned to preside over 
the Tarraconensis. He exercised his powers witli 
vigilance and a harshness which perhaps was salu- 
until the emperor’s growing jealousy warned 
him to shroud his reputation under the veil of indo- 
lence or even neglect, and thus he escaped the fate 
of Corbulo and lived to avenge itJ Gcdbct 'laas iii 
his seventy --third yecor^ In his chiidliood he had 
been brought, it was reported, with others of the 
young nobility, to salute the aged Augustus ; and th<i 
emperor, taking him playfully by the cheek, had said, 
jLnd thou too^ child^ shalt one day taste ovur empire.'^ 
Tiberius, it was added, had learned from the diviners 
the splendid destiny that awaited his old age, but 
had remarked complacently, that to himself it could 
not matter.^ Nero, it seems, whom these prognosti- 
cations touched more nearly, either forgot, or was 
lulled to false security about them.^ 

Early in the winter of 821 , while Nero was still 
absent in Greece, Galba received overtures overtures for 
from C. Julius Vindex, prefect of the Far- 
ther Gaul, for a simultaneous rising. Vin- 
dex was himself a Grallo-Eoman scion of a royal 
house in Aqiiitania, adopted into the imperial gens ; 
but while he imbibed the pride of a Roman, he re- 
tained the impetuous spirit of his ancestors ; and the 
enormities of Nero, aggravated no doubt in his esteem 
by his exactions in Gaul itself, roused his determina- 
tion to overthrow him without a view to personal 
aggrandisement. The time indeed was yet far dis- 

* Suet. Galb^ 9. His government in SpTtin extended over eight 
years, from 814 to 821- Comp. Plutarch, Galb. 4. 

® Suet. Galb. 4.: koX cr&, n-eKvov^ b.pxrjs TrapetrrpeC^Tj ... 

*'vivat sane,quando id ad nos nihil pertinet.* ** The same presages 
and others arc mentioned also by Tacitus, Ann^ vi. 20.; Dion, ivii. 19.; 
Joseph. Anttq. xvzii. 6. 19. 

* Ixiii. 22, 23.; Suet. Galb. 6, 7. 
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tant wlien a foreigner could even conceive the idea 
of gaining" the pui-ple. But he fixed his eyes on 
Galba, as the ablest of the class fi-om which fortune 
could make an emperor, and it was with vexation 
that he found the old chief too cautious to be driven 
headlong into a revolt, the event of which might 
seem so doubtful.* 

Gralba indeed had good reason to hesitate. Nero 
virginius ^ price on the head of Vindex, whose 

vijS'ex designs were speedily revealed to him, and 
though the forces of the Gaulish province 
were disposed to follow their chief, the more power 
ful legions of the Lower Germany, under Virginius 
liufus, were in full march against tliem. The armies 
pisagreeinent met at Vesoutlo, and there Vindex and Vir- 
ginius at a private interview agreed to con- 
Vesoiitio. spire together", but their troops could come 
to no such understanding; the Virginians attacked 
the soldiers of Vindex, and almost cut them to pieces. 
v,i>dc3c slays Vindex thereupon, with the haste and le"viiy 
ji.mscif. race, threw himself on his sword, and 

the rebellion seemed for a moment to be crushed. 
But Galba had become alarmed for his o^vn safety. 
He had received communications from a rebel, all 
whose acts were well known to tlie government. He 
Qtilba IS had been urged to proclaim himself em- 
parator by his pei'or, aud no refusal on liis part could efface 
soidicM. crime of ha-ving been judged worth3’" 

of such a distinction. Indeed, so at least he pre- 
tended, he had already intercepted orders from Nero 
to take his life, and a plot for his assassination was 
opportunely detected among a company of slaves 
presented him by a freedman of the emperor.® Thus 
impelled to provide for his own safety, he called big 
troops together, and setting before them the images 
of the tyx"ant’s noblest "victims, haiangued . them on 

* Dion, Ixiii, 22, 23.} Snet. GaI6. 6, 7. ® Suet. Gal6. 9, 10. 
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tlie state of public aifuirs. The soldiers saluted him 
as luiperator, but he would only allow himself to be 
stvled Legatus of the Senate and the People. He 
proceeded, however, at once to prorogue all civil 
business, and provide for immediate war by raising 
forces both legionary and auxiliary, from the youth 
of the province. At the same time he convened the 
notables of the counti-y to give perhaps a civil colour 
to his military enterprise,* Tlie Gaulish Virgin iws^ ^ 
and Grermanic leg‘ions, now reunited, after own sol- ^ 
the death of Vindex, had offered to raise 
Virginius to the purple ; they conjured him to assume 
the title of Imperator, and inscribed on his busts the 
names of Caesar and Augustus.* But he steadily re- 
fused the honours thrust upon him, erased the ob- 
noxious letters, and at length persuaded his admirers 
to leave the decision of affairs to the authorities at 
home. He entered, however, into communication 
with Galba, who had now, it seems, determined on 
the attempt, and the news was brxiited far and wide 
that Gaul and Spain had revolted, and that, whoever 
might eventually obtain the empire, it had passed 
irrevocably from the monster Nero.® 

At once it appeared how many pretenders to power 
might exist in the bosom of the provincial otiieroana*- 
camps. The fatal secret of the empire, empire? 
that a jprince might he created else%chere 
than at Rome, so long undiscovered, so mua“cap?to"sa 
ah'en, as was supposed from the sentiments 
of the age, was revealed in more than one quarter.* 


* Suet. Ner, L c, 

* Dion, Ixiii. 25.; Tacitus, HlsU i. S., spe'^ts more hesitatingly: 
“ Nec htatim pro Qalba Virginius : an imperare voluisset dubiiiin • 
delatum ei a milite impcrium conveniebat.” 

® Clinton computes that Galba allo'ved himself to be proclaimed 
emperor on the 3rd April. Fast. Horn. i. 50. 

^ I adopt here the well-known obsei nation of Tacitus at the open- 
ing of h s Histories; “evnlgato imperii arcuno, posse principcin 
alibi quam Komce fieri.” HUt. L •#. 
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Not in Gaul and Spain only, but in Africa, and the 
Lower Germany, the legions were ready to make an 
emperor of their own chief. Claudius jMacer in the 
one, Fonteius Capito in the other, were proclaimed 
by the soldiers. At the same time Salvius Otho, 
Nero’s ancient favourite, who was weary of his long 
oblivion on the shores of the Atlantic, declared him- 
self a supporter of Galba, and lent him his own 
slaves and plate to swell his retinue and increase 
lus resources. The Civil Wars had recommenced. 

Such was the march of disaffection, the first an- 
Nero recei^-es ticipations of whicli had been revealed to 
Van- Helius before the end of 820, and had in- 
duced him to urge the emperor, first by let- 
ter and afterwards in person, to hasten home. Nero, 
as we have seen, could not be persuaded to regard 
them seriously, or postpone to their consideration 
his paltry gratifications and amusements. After his 
return to Rome he had again quitted it for Naples in 
March, 821, and it was on tlie 19th of that month, 
the anniversary of Agrippina’s murder, while presid- 
ing at a gymnic exhibition, that he received the news 
ixia levity of the rcvolt of Vindex. Still he treated 
the announcement with contempt, and even 
expressed satisfaction at the prospect of 
coufidenee. new confiscations. He witnessed the con- 
tests with xmabated interest, and retired from them 
to a banquet. Interrupted by fresh and more alarm- 
ing despatches, he resented them with petulant ill- 
humour ; for eight days he would neither issue orders 
nor be spoken to on the subject. F'inally arrived a 
manifesto from "Vindex himself, which moved him to 
send a message to^the senate, requiring it to denounce 
the rebel as a public enemy ; but he excused himself 
from appearing in pSrsou, alleging a cold or sore 
tlxroat which he must nurse for the conservation of 
his voice. Nothing so much incensed him as Vindex 
calling him Ahenobarbus instead of Nero, and dis- 
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paraging liis skill in singing. Had tlisy ever heard 
a better 'performer f he asked peevishly of all around 
liim. He now hurried trembling to Rome ; but he 
was reassured, we are told, on the way by noticing a 
sculpture which represented a G-aulish soldier dragged 
headlong by a Roman knight.' Accordingly, witli 
his usual levity, instead of consulting in full senate, 
or haranguing on the state of affairs in the forum, 
he held a hasty conversation with a few only of his 
nobles, and passed the day in explaining to them a 
new water-organ, on wliioh he proposed, he said, 
ivith Vvndeai’s good leave, to perform in public. He 
completed and dedicated a temple to Poppsea : once 
more he celebrated the games of the circus, once 
more he played and sang and drove the chariot. But 
it was for the last time. Vindex had fallen, but 
Galba, it was now announced, had raised the Announce-^ 
standard of revolt. The rebel’s property flection of ^ 
in Rome was immediately confiscated, to 
which he replied by selling under tlte spear the 
emperor’s estates in Spain. The hour of retribution, 
long delayed, was now swiftly advancing; courier 
after courier was dashing through the gates, bringing 
news of the defection of generals and legions. The 
revolt of Virginius was no longer doubtful. At this 
intelligence the puny tyrant fainted : coming to 
himself he tore his robes and smote his head with 
pusillanimous wailings. To the consolations of his 
nurse he replied, with the cries of an infant. Never 
was such ill fortune as his : other Goesars had fallen 
by the ^vord, he alone must lose the empire still 
livirig.^ At last he recollected himself sufficiently 
to summon troops from Illyricum for the defence of 
Italy ; but these, it was found, were in correspondence 
with the enemy.® Another resource, which served 

> Suet. iV5jr. 41. * Suet. iVer. 42. 

• Tao. Hist. i. 9. This, J presume, was the force placed uuder 
Rubrius Gallus j Dion, Ixiii. 37- 
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only to show to what straits he was diiven, was to 
land sailors from the fleet at Ostia, and form them 
into a leg-ion.* Then he invoked tlie pampered 
populace to arise in his behalf, and dressed up cour- 
tezans and dancers as Amazons to attend his march ; 
next moment he exclaimed that he would take ship 
for Alexandria and there earn subsistence by singing 
in the streets.® Again be launched into invectives 
against the magistrates abroad, threatening to recal 
and dise-race them throughout his dominions : the 
provinces he would give up to pillage, he would slay 
every Gaul in the city, he would massacre the senate, 
he would let loose the lions on the populace, be would 
lay Rome in ashes. P'‘inally, the tyrant’s vein ex- 
hausted, he proposed in woman’s mood to meet the 
rebels unarmed, trusting in his beauty, his tears, 
and the persuasive tones of his voice to win them to 
obedience-^ 

JVleanwhile the excitement among the knights and 
last hours scuators at the prospect of deliverance kept 
ajuWeau?of pacs witli tlie progress of revolt abroad. 

Portents were occurring at their doors. 
Blood rained on the Alban mount; the gates of the 
Julian sepulchre burst open of their own accord. 
Tlie Hundred Days of Nero were drawing rapidly to 
a close. He had landed in Italy about the end of 
February, and now at the beginning of June hia 
cause had already become hopeless. Galba, though 

* Pint. Galh. 15. ® Dion, Ixiii, 27 . 5 Pint. Galb, 2 . 

® Suet. Ner. 43. This writer affirms that .Nero deposed both the 
consuls, and assumed the fasces himself without a colleague, from a 
persii.ision that the Gauls could not be subdued except by a consul. 
The story is not sujiporied by other authorities, and seems in itself 
improbable. Neither^Cse^sar nor Camilliis were consuls when they 
conquered the Gauls. Yet such a notion might have been instilled 
into the public mind by the victorious consulships of Marius. Or 
was sole consul the nearest approach an emperor could make to the 
office of dictator ? At all events wq shall find the consuls in their 
chairs immediately on the death of Nero. 
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steadfast in his resolution, had not yet set his troops 
in motion ; nevertheless Nero was no longer safe in 
the city. The people, at first indifferent, were now 
clamouring against him ; for there was a dearth of 
provisions, and a vessel, just arrived from Alexandria, 
was found, to their disgust, to hear not gi-ain, hut 
fine sand for the wrestlers in the amphitheatre.’ The 
prsetorians had been seduced by their prefect Nym- 
ph idius, to whom the camp was abandoned by the 
flight of Tigellinus. Nero was left without advisers ; 
the senators stood aloof; of Helius, lately so power- 
ful and energetic, we hear nothing. Terrified by 
dreams, stung by ridicule or desertion, when his last 
hope of succour was announced to have deceived him, 
the wretched tyrant started from his couch at supper, 
upset the tables, and dashed his choicest vessels to 
the ground; then taking poison from Locusta and 
placing it in a golden casket, he crossed from the 
palace to the Servilian gardens, and sent his trustiest 
freedman to secure a galley at Ostia.® He conjured 
some tribunes and centurions, with a handful of 
guards, to join his flight, but all refused, and one 
blunter than the i*est exclaimed tauntingly. Is it then 
so hard to die At last at midnight, finding that 
even the sentinels had left tlieir poste, he sent or 
rushed himself to assemble his attendants. Every 
door was closed; he knocked, but no answer came. 
Returning to his chamber, he found the slaves fled, 
tlie furniture pillaged, the case of poison removed. 
Not a guai’d, not a gladiator, was at hand, to pierce 
his throat. 1 have 7ieitlLer friend nor foe^ he ex- 

’ Suet. iVer. 45. Comp. Plin. Hitt. Nat. xxxv. 47 “E Nilo 
arena.” 

* Suet. Ner. 47. The Homans imagined Lociista a constant at- 
tendant at 17eru‘s ta'ble. Su in the rougli but energetic phrase of 
Tumtis (Pragm. apud Wemsdorf, Poet. Idin. iii.) she is described 
ns *• Circe inter vernas nota Neronis.” 

• Suet. Ner. 47. A. quotation from Virgil: “Usque adeone mori 
niiscrum est P ” 
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claimed. He would have thrown himself into the 
Tiber, hut his courag'e failed him. He must have time, 
he said, and repose to collect his spirits for suicide, 
and his freedman Phaon at last offered him his villa 
in the subur]>S5 four miles from the city. In undress 
and barefooted, throwing* a rough cloak over his 
shoulders, and a kerchief across his face, he glided 
through the doors, mounted a horse, and, attended 
by Sporus and three others, passed the city gates 
with the dawn of the summer morning J The No- 
mentane road led him beneath the wall of the prce- 
torians, whom he might hear uttering curses against 
him, and pledging vows to Gralba; and the early 
travellers from the country asked him as they met. 
What n&ws of Nero ? or remarked to one another. 
These men are pursuing the tyrant. Thunder and 
lightning, and a shock of earthquake, added hormr to 
the moment. Nero’s horse started at a dead body on 
the road-side, the kerchief fell from his face, and a 
praetorian passing by recognised and saluted him.^ 
At the fourth milestone the party quitted the high- 
way, alighted from their horses, and scrambled on 
foot through a cane-brake, laying their own cloaks 
to tread on, to the rear of the promised villa.*"* Phaon 
now desired Nero to crouch in a sand-pit hard by, 
while he contrived to open the drain from the bath- 
room, and so admit him unperceived; but he vowed 
he would not go alive^ as he said, underground^ and 

* Suet- JVer. 48, Comp. Dion, Ixiii. 27.; Joseph. BelL 9. 

2 ; Eutrop, vii. 9.3 Aux'- Viet. EpiU 5. 

® “Cadaver,” po5;sil)ly, the carcass of an animal ; but the word is 
more commonly xxsed for a human body. The odious familiarity of 
the Romans with such horrors may be illustrated from the btoi'y told 
of Vespasian (Suet. Kesp. 5.). “ Prandente eo quondam cauls ex- 

irarius e irivlo maniim huinanam intulit, mensreque subjeoit.^* The 
praetorian met the party on his way towards the city ; he was not 
privy to the change of feeling among his comrades. 

* The villa lay between the b.aux'ian and Nomentane roads (Suet* 
I c.), which branched off* fxom the city at the Collitic gate. Strah. 
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remained trembling beneatli the -wall. Taking water 
in his hand from a puddle. This, he said, is the fa.~ 
mous drink of NeroJ At last a hole was made, 
through which he crept on all fours into a narrow 
chamber of the house, and there threw himself on a 
pallet.® The coarse bread that was offered him he 
could not eat, but swallowed a little tepid water. 
Still he lingered, his companions urging him to seek 
refuge, without delay, from the insults about to be 
heaped on him. He ordered them to dig a grave, 
and himself lay down to give the measure ; he desired 
them to collect bits of marble to decorate his se- 
pulchre, and prepare watei* to cleanse and wood to 
burn Ills corpse, sighing meanwhile, and muttering. 
What an artist to pei'ish!^ Presently a slave of 
Phaon’s brought papers from Rome, which Nero 
snatched from him, and read that the senate had 
proclaimed him an enemy, and decreed his death, in. 
the ancient fctshion. He asked what that was? and 
was informed that the culprit was stripped, his head 
placed in a fork, and his body smitten with the stick 
till death. Terilfied at this announcement, he took 
two daggers from his bosom, tried their edge one 
after the other, and again laid them do%vn, alleging 
that the moment was not yet arrived. Then he called 
on Sporus to commence his funereal lamentations ; 
then he implored some of the party to set him the 
example ; once and again he reproached himself with 
his own timidity. Fie! Kero, fie! he muttered in 
Greek, Courage, man! come, rovise thee! Suddenly 
was heard the trampling of liorsemen, sent to seize 
the culprit alive. Then at last, with a verse of 

* Hsec cst Ncronis decocta:’* Suet,, Dion In aAlasion» it maybe 
presumed, to a bevera^je of water boilcd» sweetened, and flavoui-ed, 
which Nero had himself invented. 

* Suet. /. e.r **Quadx*upcs per an^usiias efTossse Cflvernas reocptug 
in proximum cellam.*' The Roman houses were not furnished with 
sewers, but every bath had its dx'airi. 

* Suet, h c. : Qualis aitifex pci co Dion, c. 29- 
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Homer hastily ejaculated, Sound of swift-footed 
steeds strikes on iny ears^ he placed a weapon to his 
breast, and the slave Epaphroditus drove it home.* 
The blow was scarcely struck, when the centurion 
rushed in, and, thrusting his cloak against the wound, 
pretended he was come to help him. The dying 
wretch could only murmur. Too late, and, Ts this 
your fidelity ^ and expired with a horrid stare on his 
countenance. He had adjured his attendants to burn 
his body, and not let the foe bear off his head ; and 
tliis was now allowed him : the corpse was consumed 
with haste and imperfectly, but at least without 
mutilation.® 

Nero perished on the 9th of June, 821, at the age 
Extinction of of thirty years and six months, in the four- 
teenth year of his principate.® The child 
borne him by Poppaea had died in infancy, 
and a subsequent marriage with Statilia Messalina 
had proved unfruitfuL* The stock of the Julii, T,e- 
freshed in vain by grafts from the Octavii, die 
Claudii, and the Domitii, had been reduced to his 
single person, and with Nero the adoptive race of the 
great dictator was extinguished. The first of the 
Cassars had married four times, the second thrice, 
the third twice, the fourth thrice again, the fifth six 
times, and lastly, the sixth thrice also. Of these 

' Horn. Jh X. 535.: "Itittoov /a* i3KVTir6S<nv KTiiros oSara 0iiWet. 

• Saet. 2Ver. 49. 

f The (lay was said to be the anniversary of the death of Octavia. 
Clinton, Fast. Rom. i. 52., calcul ites Nero’s life at thirty years five 
months and twenty-six days, counting from December 15, 790, to 
June 9, 821 ; his reign at thirteen years seven months and twenty- 
eight days. 

* The death of Poppaea had been quickly followed by Nero’s 

marriage with Statilia Messalina, grand - daughter of Statilins 
^aurus, with whom Ke had previously intrigued, having procured 
the death of her husband,-^ Atticiis Vestinus, during: his consulship, 
to obtain her. Suet- iVer. ^5.; Tac xv. G8, 69- The consui- 

^ip and execution of Vestinus are placed in the year SIS, while 
Poppaea was still alive. We hear no more of Statilia, except that 
she survived the emperor. 
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repeated uni on?, a large number bad borne offspring, 
yet no descendants of them survived. A few had 
lived to old age, many reached maturity, some were 
cut off by early sickness, the end of others was pre- 
mature and mysterious ; but of the whole number a 
large proportion, which it would be tedious to cal- 
culate, were victims of domestic jealousy and politic 
assassination. Such was the price paid by the usur- 
per’s family for their splendid inheritance ; but the 
people accepted it in exchange for internal troubles 
and promiscuous bloodshed; and though they too 
had their sacrifices to make, though many noble trees 
were stripped of their branches under the Caesars as 
starkly as the Caesars themselves, yet order and pro- 
sperity had reigned generally throughout the empire ; 
the world had enjoyed a breathing time of a hundred 
years, to prepare it for the outbreak of civil com- 
motion, for the fiercer frenzy of international warfare, 
which are next to be related. With Nero we bid 
farewell to the Caesars; at the same time we bid 
farewell to the state of things which the Caesars 
created and maintained. We tiirn over a page in 
Roman history. On the verge of a new epoch we 
would treat with grave respect even the monster with 
whom the old epoch closes : we may think it well 
that the corpse even of Nero was unmutilated ; that 
he was buried decently in the Domitian gardens on 
the Pincian ; that though the people evinced a 
thoughtless triumph at his death, as if it promised 
them a freedom which they could neither use nor 
understand, some unknown bands were found to strew 
flowers on his sepulchre, and the rival king of Parthia 
adjured the senate to do honour to his memory.' 


* Suet. IVer. 50. 57. : * ** Mi'-sis ad senatum liteiis . • • . magnn 
opere oravit, ut Neronis memoria coleretur.” Ic is interesting to 
learn that the tyrant’s obsequies were performed by two nurses of 
his infancy, and by Acte, tlie partner of his first excesses ten years 
before, 

TOE, TIT. K 
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IJndoul:>tedly the Romans regarded with peculiar 
feeling the death of the last of the Ciesars.^ 
Nero was cut off in early youth ; he perished 
Romans and in obscuiity ; he was entombed in a private 
cunstmns- sepulcliTe witli Tio manifestation of national 
concern, such as had thrtnvn a gleam of interest over 
the least regretted of his predecessors. Yet tliese 
circumstances would not have sufficed to impart a 
deep mystery to the event, without the predisposition 
of the people to imagine that the dynasty which had 
ruled tliem for five generations could not suddenly 
pass away, finally and irrevocably. The idea tliat 
Nero still survived, and the expectation of his return 
to power, continued long to linger among them. 
;More than one pretender arose to claim his empire, 
and twenty years latei' a false Nero was protected by 
the Parthians, among whom he had taken refuge, 
and only surrendered to the repeated and vehement 
demands of the Roman goveimrnent.® This popular 
anticipation was the foundation, perhaps, of the 
common persuasion of the Christians, when the death 
of the prince was no longer questioned, that he 
should revisit the earth in the character of Anti- 
christ; and both Romans and Christians seem to 
have combined in believing* that the East, and pos- 
sibly that Jerusalem itself, would be the scene of hia 
reappearance*^ 

^ Suet Galh^ 1.: “ Progenies Csesarum inlTcrone tlefecit.’* Eutrop 
vii. 9.; Oros. vii. 7.; Dion, Ixii. 18., ^^ho cites a Sibylline verse; 

A.li/edSStv jjXTirrpoKTdvos ^ye/juov^^a ei. 

It will be remembered that IsTero was descended through Agrip- 
pina from Julia, the daughter of Augustus (C)ctavius) and Scribonia- 
II is connexi m with the Julii was only adoptive. 

* Suet. Ner. 56.; ^rac. Hist. iL 8.: “avchaia ct Asia falso exter- 
feiras, velut Neio advontaret.” 

® Comp, Suetonius, iVbr,, 40. ; Prsedictum a mathematicis Neroni 
olim crat, fore ut destitueretur. . . . Spopondemnt tamen quidam 
<ltst'tuto Orienti'^ dominationem, nonnulli nominatim legnum Hiero- 
solymorum.” There will be diffeient opinions whether this ittea sprang 
originally' from the Chiiftians or the Homans ; probably it was the 
result of a common feeling reactiug from one to fhe other. 
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CHAPTER LTE 


The senate accepts Galba as emperor. — His vigour and severiry. — 
State of the provinces and the legions — Gall)a adopts Piso as his 
colleague, and submits his choice first to the soldiers and afterwards 
to the senate. — Punishment of 2*3’ero’s favourites — Otho intrigues 
for the empire, and is carried by the soldiers into the prjsetoriaii 
camp and proclaimed emperor. — Galba goes forth to meet the 

mutineers, and is assassinated, together with Piso His character 

as an emperor. — Otho succeeds, and is threatened with the rivalry 
of Vitellius. — Revolt of the legions of Gaul. — Vitellius, proclaimed 
emperor, advances towards Italy. — Uneasy position of Otho. — He 
puts himself at the head of his ti oops, and marches to Placentia. — 
Campaign in the Cisalpine. — Battle of Bedriacum — Defeat of the 
Othoniiins. — Otho kills himself- — Virgmius refuses the empire — • 
The senate accepts Vitellius. — His gluttony, selfishness, and bar- 
barity, — Italy plundered by his soldiers. — He is ^\lth difficulty 
dissuaded from enteiing Rome in arms as a conqueror, ^a.d. 68, 
69. A.u. 821, 822.) 

As soon as tliey were informed of N’ero’s departure 
from the palace^ and even before he had 
quitted Rome, the consuls convened the a^l^reeaiero 

^ . . • J • 1 J_ OT public euen.y. 

senate at midnight. Such a summons, 
thoug'h not unprecedented, betokened a public crisis, 
and when the fathers hurried to the place of meetings, 
they were greeted with the announcement that the 
tyrant despaired of his throne and personal safety, 
and were invited to declare him a public enemy, and 
pronounce on him sentence of death. They were 
assured of the utter collapse of the means by which 
lie might once have hoped to make head against the 
enemy ; the praetorians had declared openly ag'ainst 
him some battalions he had sent to meet his assail- 
ant had already betrayed his cause ; the troops in 
or near the city, which had been previously drafted 

h. ^ 
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from the camps in Britain, Germany, and Illyricum 
for service in the East, were liostile or indifferent ; 
finally, the sailors from the fleet at Ostia were ready 
to sell themselves to any power which could bid higlier 
for them than the bankrupt emperor. No doubt 
with money in hand Nero could have protracted the 
contest ; hut his means had been exhausted by his 
frivolous expenses, and the senators knew that it was 
only by plundering' them that he cotxld suddenly re- 
plenish his coffers. If they still hesitated, the news 
that the wretched tyrant had fled the city before 
break of day sufficed to reassure them. They now 
felt tliat they could wreak all their vengeance safely ; 
they responded with acclamations to the invitation 
of their chiefs, and in launching sentence of death 
against the culprit, charged their ministers to take 
him alive if possible, that they might enjoy the sight 
of his expiring agonies. 

This savage satisfaction was, as we have seen, denied 
The cons u, them; nevertheless justice was done on the 
?ha'fura«d”^ tyrant, and the state was saved. So the 
s.iiuaicaiicus. gguate Solemnly declared, and the people, 

with the cap of liberty on their heads, rushed in 
crowds to the temples to do homage to the gods who 
had struck down tyranny, and restored freedom to 
Eome.* This demonstration of the populace was 
indeed worthless ; but some attempt might at least 
have been expected on the part of the senate, to 
realize and secure this boasted liberty. The brave 
Virginius had asserted its right to chose an emperor ; 
such was the furthest extent to which a true patriot 
could go in the cause of the republic, and such, it 
was fully understood, was the extent of Galba’s 
meaning, when "he proclaimed himself the legatus of 

’ Suet^ iVir. 57.; IDion, Ixlii. 29.; Tac Nist. i. 4. : ** Patres lastly 
usurpata stntim libertate, licentius, ut erga prmcipem novum et ab- 
sentem,’* Xef, whatever licence the senate aspiixned, Tacitus does 
not intimate that it forgot for a moment that it still had a master* 
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the Senate and People. In tliis solution of the ciisis 
all civil society, at least at Pome, was prepared to 
acquiesce. The consuls and the tribunes, the patri- 
cians and the commons, were equally satisfied with 
the promise held out to them from beyond the seas, 
that the choice of the army should be submitted to 
the ratification of the supreme national councih Nor 
were the chiefs of the senate at this moment men of 
bold aspirations or vigorous resolution. One consul, 
Galerius Trachalus, was noted as a florid declaim er, 
and nearly connected with the courtiers of the empire; 
the other, Sihus Italicus, was an orator also, and a 
man of letters, distinguished in later years for his 
epic on the Punic Wars, virtuous and amiable in 
private life, discreet and dignified in office, but far 
more inclined to sing' the praises of the Scipios than 
to emulate themd He beheld G-alba descend the 
Pyrenees and the Alps with his Iberian and Gaulish 
auxiharies ; but he was dreaming of Hannibal and 
the Carthaginians, and never woke to comprehend 
the actual invasion of his country, and subjugation 
of Home by the sword. 

Galba, we have seen, had been proclaimed impe- 
rator on the third of April. He was still The senate 
engaged in making his preparations, or 
watching events, within his own province, 
for the death of Vindex had alarmed, and almost 
shaken him from his purpose, when the news of 
Nero’s condemnation and death was brought him by 
one who professed to have himself beheld the body 
of the tyrant. He no longer delayed to advance ; 


' Sec Clinton, Fast, Rom, i. 52, Mai'tial s^s of Silius, vii. 63.: 

. Bis senis ingentem rexerat annum 
Fascibus, asscrto qui sacei4orbe fuit.” 

Comp, also Plin. JSp iii. 7. Galerius was an intimate friend ot 
Otho, and a Galeria, possibly hU sister, ^\as wife to A. Vitellius, the 
son of tUi courtier Unci us, soon to be a prominent competitor for 
the puple, Tiu. Hist, i 90. 
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but it was necessary to take tke long" route by land, 
necessfvry also perhaps to have a personal interview 
with. Virginius, and ascertain his real intentions and 
the disposition of the Gf-auhsh legions. Arrived at 
Narbo, G-alba was met by envoys from the senate, 
charged to convey the sanction of the republic to his 
claim. If the consuls could have hesitated for a 
moment in accepting him as their ruler, they would 
have been impelled by the necessity of counteracting 
the intrigues of Nymphidius Sabinus, the prefect of 
the praetorians, who, as we have seen, had withdrawn 
his cohorts from their fidelity to Nero, and now 
hastened to offer their services to his rival with 
many compliments and presents, asking to beinstalled, 
in return, in the highest offices of the state. But 
G-alba was surro-unded already by close adherents, 
who claimed the monopoly of his favours. T. Vinius, 
and Cornelius Baco, who shared and perhaps con- 
trolled his counsels, required him to reject these 
overtures. Nymphidius, stung -with dis- 
liitempt of appointment, conceived tlie nope of seizing 
isymp udaus. empire for himself. He thought himself 

secure of the praetorians, and, in order to gain the 
citizens also, alleged that he was descended, through 
his mother Nymphidia, from the emperor Caius. He 
had already sought their favour by surrendering some 
of Nero’s creatures to their vengeance, and had 
made so much blood to flow, as to cause it to be de- 
clared in the senate that, if things went on thus, the 
tyranny of Nero himself would soon he regretted, 
TJndoubtedly the praetorians as a body continued 
restless and discontented ; they anticipated the loss 
of the imperial caresses, which under Nero had been 
extended to them alone, and a-ugured that preference 
under the new reign^would be given to the faithful 
leg'icnaries. Galba’s character for severity and par- 
simony -was notoi-ious, and his ca-ustio saying passed 
from mouth to mouth, that he was wont to choose 
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his soldiers^ oiot to buy them.^ Nevertheless, the 
enterprise of Nymphidius was hopeless, and so one 
of his own followers had told him, assuring him that 
not one family in Kome would voluntarily accept him 
as Caesar.^ What^ exclaimed the tribune Antonius, 
shall we choose Nym'phiclicCs son for ozir eraijeror^ 
and sacrifice to him the child of Livia^ as 'lue have 
already sacrificed the child of A^grippina? Still, 
even in the licentious camp of the prEBtorians, the 
question of empire was a question of descent and 
dynasty. The claims of the intriguer were laughed 
to scorn. The soldiers swore fidelity to Gralba, and 
closed their gates against his rival. When he im- 
plored admittance and rashly trusted himself among 
tliem, he was attacked with sword and spear, and 
cut to pieces without scruple.® 

Meanwdiile Galba was approaching. From the 
moment he learned that the senate had or 
sworn in his name, he dropped the title of 
Tegatus and assumed that of Csesar, while submuV!^ 
to indicate that he was engaged in actual warfare in 
the state’s behalf, he marched before his troops cloaked 
and belted.^ Competitors, indeed, had risen in va- 
rious quarters. Besides Clodius Macer in Africa, 
%nd Fonteius Capito in Germania, whose attempts 
have been already mentioned, we read of a Betuus 
Chilo in Gaul, an Obultronius and a Cornelius Sabinus 
in Spain. But these pretenders were pub down by 
the adherents of the senate in the^r own districts ; 
they were all slain in the field, or taken and ex- 
ecuted ; and Galba himself as the chosen of the senate. 


* Tac. Hist. i. 5.: Acc'essit Galbse vox, pro rcpiiblica honcsta, 
ipsi anceps, lef^i tib so militem non enii.’* 'The term “ legore ” is 
derived from the ancient practice of the consul, the tribunes, and in 
some cases perhaps individual soldiers, choosing the best names for 
service from the roll. 

* Plutarch, Galb. 13. ® Plutarc]], Galb, 14. 

* Suet. Galh., 11.; IDion, Ixiv. 3.: koX ysposv icaX aaSey^s va S^v* 
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^ras held responsible for their deaths. The slaughter, 
indeed, of so many ofiScers of rank caused some dis- 
may at Rome, and this was increased when Galba 
demanded the sacrifice of sucli of Nymphidius’s cljief 
supporters as had not already killed themselves, 
among whom was the consul designate Cingonius 
Varro. The blood of Petronius Tmrpilianus, a con- 
sular, was also recpiired without form of trial, as the 
man whom Nero had appointed to the command of 
Goiba'svigour his forces. The impression of Galba’s se- 
Sutth'sTo^.r verity was further enlianced when, on ar- 
r.i3 opiMueiits. riving at the Milvian Bridge, he replied to 
the prestimptuous demands of Nero’s marine bat- 
talions by ordering his men to charge them, and so 
entered Rome over their bodies. The citizens shud- 
dered at the omen ; but the scofiers who had made a 
jest of the emperor’s gray hairs, and contrasted them 
with the beaming locks of their Claudian Apollo, 
were effectually silenced.* 

On the first of January, 822, Galba, who had en- 
tered tlie city only a few days previously, 
nome^ard^ assumed the consulship together with I. 
consul Vinius, and all classes hastened to the Capi- 

sacrifice to tlie gods, and swear alle- 
giance to the new emperor. Six; months 
had elapsed since the death of Nero, and the citizens 
had liad time to meditate on the step they were 
pledged to take, in transfei'ring supreme command 
from the divine race of the Julii to a mere earthhorn 
dynasty, to a family of their own kind and lineage. 
The heroic age of the empire had vanished in that 
short interval. Whatever anticjiiarians and courtiers 
might assert, the attempt to connect an imperial 
liouse with the national divinities would never succeed 
again. The illusion hg,d perished like a dream of 

* Galh, 15.; 7nc. 7.J ‘‘Ipsa setas GiiHisb iiristii et 

fastidio oral, ass lotis juventaj Neroiiis, et iiiij>eratoi-t.s lurma ut decore 
corporis, nt mos cst vuljji, comparuiitibiis.” 
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youth, and the poetry of Eoman life was extinguished 
for ever. It was with no surprise, with no shame, 
that the citizens now heard of new pretenders to the 
<=^mpire. There was no other claim to empire but 
force, and wherever two or three legions were en- 
camped tog'ether, there resided the viitue by which 
emperors are created. Notwithstanding the 
rapid rout and disappearance of Gaiba’s ^rov1I!U:^L^»a 

atfituUe of the 

rivals in the provinces, iresh competitors u*gions an-i 
mig'lit arise at any moment, and almost in 
any place, and it was with deep anxiety that patriots 
in^iuired what was the state of the provinces, the 
temper of their garrisons, and the character of their 
chiefs. The East, they learned, was as yet undis- 
turbed. Syria was held by I^icznius Mucianus, a 
man who, after a career of dissipation and place- 
hunting in the city, had been removed thus far from 
home by the jealousy rather than the fears of Claudius, 
and had been raised unexpectedly to the government 
hy Nero on the sudden disgrace of Corbulo. Vespa- 
sian, though commanding the forces now destined 
for the final reduction of Judea was under the orders 
of his proconsul, whose indolence was satisfied with 
the second place in the empire, when he might liave 
contended with Galba for the first. EgTP ^5 though 
nominally held dii-ect from the emperor at Rome, 
was, in fact, dependent at this moment on the attitude 
of Syria ; and thus the cliief granary of the city was 
secured for the elect of the senate. Africa, on the 
death of Clodius Macer, had devoted itself to Galba ; 
tlie two Mauretanias, Rhsetia, Noricum, and Thrace, 
all g*overned nominally by imperial procurators, were 
swayed, in fact, by the impulse given them by the 
legions of the nearest frontiers.' On the Rhine the 
authority of the new emperor was less placidly ad- 
mitted. Though the southern and central parts of 


> 'I'ac. msi, i. J i 
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(iaiil wei-e generally well disposed to the government 
estiiblished at Rome^ partly from their attachment to 
\hndex, the first of Galba’s allies, partly from satis- 
faction with the privilege they enjoyed of the Roman 
franchise and immunity^ there were certain spots on 
which the new emperor had laid his hand lieavily^ 
others, from their position connected in feeling' with 
the legions of the Upper and Lower Germany, were 
less disposed to acquiesce in the decision of the city- 
The Germanic legions, divided into two armies, each 
three or four legions strong, were hostile to Galba.* 
The passions which had excited some of them to 
draw their swords against the troops of Vindex, were 
inflamed rather than allayed by victory. They wanted 
to present Virginius to the senate as the chosen of 
the army ; they were not satisfied with his refusal to 
accept the empire : Galba had enticed him into his 
own camp, and carried him off, far from his own 
devoted legions, to Eome-^ The Upper army, de- 
l^rived of its favourite chief, disdained the rule of 
Hordeonius Flaccus, an old and sickly general. The 
luower army had given some countenance to the 
attempt of Fonteius, and was ashamed of his easy 
overthrow- Galba humonx'ed its vanity by sending 
it a consular legate, Aulus Vitellius ; but the art and 
industry of this commander, in redressing its griev- 
ances and consulting its wishes, aimed at forming an 
interest for himself rather than riveting obedience to 
his master.® The four legions in Britain were oc- 
cupied in their insular warfare ; they were intent on 
seem'ing estates and plunder, to form the basis of 
their own fortunes in the land of their adoption- 

* Of the exact number of these legions, and the names by which 
they nere distinguished, I sHall have occasion to speak hereafter. 
The proper comjjk-ment of these iron tier piovinces was four to each, 
as has been stated from Tacitus else\%here, but one of them, at leatt, 
the Fourteenth, had been dratted into Britain. 

« Tac. i. 9. s Tac, IJUL i 9. 52. 
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They took no interest in the mutations of empire at 
Rome. 

A few days after the first of January letters reached 
the palace announcing a mutiny of the M«tm. of the 
troops of Upper Germania. They de- 
inanded another emperor in the place of 
Galba^ but left the choice to the senate and 
people. Galba had already contemplated 
adopting an associate in the empire, and had dis- 
cussed the matter with the most intimate of his 
friends ; for with the indecision of old age, or possibly 
from liis natural character, he rarely acted on his 
own counsels, and was more commonly an instrument 
ill the hands of others. The project had become 
known, and while the cnoice of the iniperial conclave 
was yet uncertain, the citizens weighed among them- 
selves the merits of the presumed candidates. The 
noblest birth and most ancient lineage were doubt 
less to be combined with higli personal merits ; the 
position of the Csesar required to be strengthened by 
an appeal to popular prejudice, and no mere favourite 
of the palace could hope to satisfy the demands of 
the people at large. Accordingly, Vinius, despairing 
for himself, was content to urge the claims of Salvius 
Otho, while Laco and the freedman Icelus recom- 
mended Piso Lieinianus, a descendant of the Crassi 
and Pompeii, a man whose high birth as well as his 
noble character had entailed on him the hatred of 
Nero, and subjected him to banishment. No time 
was now to be lost. Galba called together Vinius 
and Laco, with Marius Celsiis, a consul designate, 
and Ducennius Gemirxus, prefect of the city, and 
transactecl with them, in the phrase of Tacitus, the 
co7)oitia of the envph'e. Their deliberations ended 
in the choice of Piso, to whom, from the antique 
severity of his habits and gravity of his demeanour, 
Galba was personally inclined. But these qualities 
were too similar to those of the emperor himself to 
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reassure such among the citizens as trembled at hLs 
growing unpopixlarity.’ 

^Nothing can. be more grave and dignified than this 
Th.« udopiion election of an emperor, as represented to us 
rn?e4«'of'5ie the most thoughtful expounder of Roman 
B-nwe. constitutional history.® The aspirations of 

philosophers, the contrivances of practical statesmen, 
had, at last, and for once, attained their highest 
realization. Here was the best man of the common- 
wealth choosing’ the next best for his child, his asso- 
ciate, and his successor. The union of the Licinian 
and Scribonian houses with the Tutatian and Sulpi- 
cian proclaimed the reinstatement of the Senatoi’ial 
party, as opposed to the champions of the Plebs who 
had "so long trampled on the faction of the Optimates. 
But besides this class demonstration, demanded by 
he position of the new dynasty, justified by the for- 
feiture of its rivals, the improvement now introduced 
on the example of Augustus, who chose a successor 
from his outi family, not from the citizens out of 
doors, — the selection of a younger before an elder 
brother, for his personal qualifications, for an elder 
Piso had been passed over, — the well-known cha- 
racter of the adopted, his mature age, his blameless 
life, his constancy under adverse fortune, — all these 
circumstances combined to seem’6 for this appoint- 
ment the suffrage of patriots and statesmen beyond 
the ranks of any single order, or any party in the 
nation. Tlae problem of government "was solved : — 
could we but shut out the recollection of what pre- 
ceded, and what followed, — the usurpation by one 

' Tat*. Jffist i. 14.: “ Ea pars moium ejus, quo suspectior solicitis, 
adoptatiti placuit.” 

* Of the SIX persons present, indeed, three at least perished imme* 
diatcly afterw ai tU, and the account given us by Tacitus of the speech. 
of Galb.i, and ihe demeanour of Piso, rests at best on popular rumour 
only. Tac. Hint, L 15 — 17.: ** Galba * . . in hunc modum locutus 
fertur . . . Pisonem ferunt . Inngnage in wliich our author 

Bt>mctiines disguitscs a dramatic in\ ention of his own. 
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legion and the overthrow by another: — the proof 
was made patent to posterity that neither the creation 
of Galba, nor the adoption of Piso, was the vrork of 
the people itself, whose choice it was not pretended 
to solicit. Taken by itself no public act was ever more 
virtuous; but it had no firmer support than a fierce 
but unsubstantial reaction of public feeling, and its 
fortunes proved as baseless as its origin, 

Galba conferred the empire with magnanimity; 
Piso accepted it respectfully and modestly, Gaiba -ubmitg 
us a bm’den laid on him hy his own order, liieappJSvai 
which with him was equivalent to the com- otJu*u-ions. 
monwealth ; the bystanders looked on with anxiety 
or envy ; to the good, the innovation seemed fraug'lit 
with peril, for it seemed to introduce a principle of 
rivalry within the walls of the palace itself; while 
the bad, with whom power at any price was the 
height of human ambition, gnudged Piso his luck in 
having power, however precarious, thus thrust upon 
him. But how should this domestic arrangement 
be publicly ratified? what forms should be observed, 
what power in the state appealed to for its sanction ? 
The association of Agrippa, and afterwards of Tiberius, 
with Aug'ustus had been rather implied by significant 
charges than directly submitted to the approval of 
the State. Galba had no reserve : his only wish, in 
the interest of his tottering' government, was to secure 
the most effective recognition of the act he had ac- 
complished. Should he, then, declare his will to the 
people from the rostra, and invite their acceptance? 
or should he call for a vote of the senate ? or, lastly, 
should he demand the salutation of the army? A 
soldier himself, and raised to power by the soldiers, 
Galba knew where his real strength lay, and he 
determined to lead his desrtined successor to the 
camp, and present him as such to his compardons 
in arms : he might hope to engage the affections of 
the legions, which he sternly reftised to buy with 
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money, by a compliment to their pride. On the 
10th of January the emperor carried his purpose into 
execution. He briefly announced his choice to the 
soldiers, citing the example of Augustus, and appeal- 
ing to the way in which the legionaries chose recruits ; 
but it was in a storm of rain and thunder, such as in 
the olden time would have deterred the magistrate 
fi'om liolding a public election, and — a portent more 
fatal and now more unusual — he accompanied the an- 
nouncement witli no promise of a donative. Though 
Ilia untimely the tribuues, and centurions, and the first 
rank of the soldiers responded with the ex- 
adon^tire. pected aoclamations, the serried files behind 
maintained a gloomy silence, sufficiently indicative 
of surprise and ill-humour. The officers themselves 
declared that a trifling largess would have suflEiced to 
conciliate them ; but G-alba was stern and immovable. 
It was a moment -when a wise man would have tempo 
rized ; but Galba, intelligent and able as he was, had 
no wisdom.^ 


Krom the camp the emperor turned to the senate- 
The adoptiim housc. His addi ess to the senators was not 
less curt than that to the soldiers, and was 
the senate. couceived perhaps in language scarcely less 
military. But it was followed immediately by a more 
gmceful harangue from Piso ; and, whatever doubt 
or jealousy might prevail in some sections of the 
assembly, on the whole the act was felt as a compli- 
ment to the order, and greeted with general approba- 
tion. The first care of the now constituted govern- 
ment was to send legates to control the disaffected or 
vacillating leg-ions, the Fourth and the Eighteenth, 
on the Bhine ; the next, to restore the finances of the 
state, and supply, with no irregular severity or in- 
justice, the necessities of its chief, who found an 
empty treasury, with a hungry populace at its doors. 


> Tac. Hist. i. 17 . 
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Galba’s first measure was to demand the restitution 
of the sums Nero had lavished on his for 

unworthy favourites, computed at many 
millions of otir money, leaving them, in 
scorn or pity, one tenth only of their plunder.' 
Thirty knights were constituted a board for the re- 
coveiw of these mone3"S ; but the inquisition, as might 
be expected, was not generally successful. Tlie 

grantees, it was alleged, had squandered their grants 
as fast as tliey obtained them, and no assets were 
forthcoming to clear their debt to the public. It 
was some consolation that the wretches to whom 
Nero bad given were found as poor as those from 
whom he had taken. Another measure was directed 
to secure power over the soldiers- Galba began by 
dismissing* some of the tribunes of the praetorian and 
urban guard, intending, no doubt, gradually to rid 
himself ot his least timstworthj’ officers ; but the pro- 
cess was marked enoiigli to cause alarm, while it was 
too slow to effect its object-^ On the whole, neither 
tlie people nor the soldiers were satisfied with the 
new emperor’s policy-; but be was misled, apparently, 
by the counsels of Vinius, who induced him indis- 
creetly to spare the life of Tigellinus, when the most 
obnoxious of Nero’s favourites wex'e led, amid general 
acclamations, to the scaffold- Nothing, it is said, 
would have so delighted the citizens as to cnu>a-ivea 
have seen Tigellinus dragged, like Sejanus, 
through the forum. They continued to call seiuuus. 
for his head in the theatre and the circus ; but Vinius 
had engaged to marry his daughter, a widow with 
a large dower, and for her sake he persuaded Gfalba 
to screen the guilty father, and proclaim that he was 
sinking fast under a natural di^ease.^ Nor w’-ere 


* T:lC. 1. 20. 

* Tac, L €,% 

h irium." 

« riut. Galh. 17. 


; Pint. Oalb, 16. St e above, chap *v. 

“ Nec remediiim in caeteros fuit. set3 mctns 
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tl\e frugal soldier’s habits conducive to populai'ity 
Trifling instances of his jiarsimony -were reported, 
and possibly exaggerated. He had groaned alorid 
when a rich banquet was served him. He had re- 
warded the diligence of his chamberlain with a dish 
of lentils. He had marked his content with a dis- 
tinguislied flutist by presenting him with five denarii, 
drawn deliberately from his own pocket.* Such was 
the successor of the refined Augustus, and the mag- 
nificent Nero. 

There was no man at Rome whose personal views 
otho,norti- were so directly thwarted by the elevation 
o.lopn.mtf of Piso as Otho’s ; none felt himself so ag*- 
miueata^xize grievcd, uoue was so bold, so unscrupulous 
on the empire, peeking rcdrcss- Otho still smarted under 
th<3 recollection of his exile ; for, honourable though 
it was, the command of a rude and distant province, 
protracted through the ten best years of life, could 
be regarded only as an exile ; and yet even this was 
a milder penalty than he mig'ht expect from the 
jealousy ot his new rulers.® If Galba, with the se- 
renity of his age and character, could venture to dis 
regard his rivalry, he expected no such indulgence 
from the younger Csesar, too sure to retaliate on a 
man of years and position Hke liis own the jealousy 
he had himself incui'red from Nero. Long steeped 
in every luxury, and every sensual gratification ex- 
hausted, Otho held his life cheap : he resolved, from 
pride and caprice, to throw the die for empire as the 
only excitement now remaining, conscious of all its 
hazard, and content to perish if unsTiccessful. Such 
a temper was a fearful symptom of the times. In 
this^ combination of voluptuousness and daring, in 
fascination of manners and recklessness of disposition, 

• Suc't. 12. 

_ * Suet Otho, 3. : “ ProTinciani adminiatrarit ^iitcsioribus fi. e. by 
cnil, not niilitiiy oflScers), per decern aimos s'-' i. e. from 811 (’Diem. 
LsL ll.ito 821, 
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in lust of place and power, and contempt for the 
dangers whicli environed them, Otlio may remind us 
of Catilina ; but, in atrocity of purpose, he stands a 
full step in advance, inasmuch as Catilina was im- 
pelled to treason at least by an urgent necessity, whiio 
Otho plunged into it from mere wantonness and the 
l^leasure of the game. The excuse he pleaded could 
not have imposed even on himself. For a loyal sub- 
ject, even though once a friend of Nero, there was 
no insecurity under Gralba, nor need he have despaired 
of winning the confidence of Piso. He had gained 
credit for moderation in his ten years’ government ; 
a new career of virtue and reputation was open to 
him. But Otho was an elegant g'amhler : his virtues 
had been as capricious as his vices ; he was weary of 
decorum, and now, long resti*ained from the grati- 
fication of his passion, he rushed back to the table 
with a madman’s frenzy, prepared to stake his life 
against his evil fortune. 

And Otho had other counsellors than Catilina. 
Instead of being the centre of a group of otho tempera 
vicious associates, the oracle of bankrupts 
and prodigals, he was himself swayed by 
false impostors, the victim of flatterers and diviners.. 
His wife Poppsea, who had passed him in the race of 
ambition, had entertained a parasitical brood of as- 
trologers about her ; Otho had yielded to the same 
fascinations also ; and when the promise of his sooth- 
sayer Ptolemseus, that he should outlive Nero, had 
turned out true, he embraced with transport a second 
revelation, that lie should become associated in the 
empire.^ Ptolemaeus himself, when he found how 
much his patron’s imagination was inflamed, spared 
no means to effect the fulfilment of his own pro- 

^ Tac. Hist, i. 23. ; Pint. Galb. 22., hj 'whom tbe man is ealicd 
Ptolemseus. Suetonius, OtJio^ 4., gives him the name of Seleiicu>, 
which may be a confusion with the name of the soothsayer of Ves- 
pasian. Hist^ ii. 78. 

VOL. VII. P 
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phccy. The state of the legions in the provinces, 
the temper of the soldiery at Rome, alike suggested 
grounds of hope, and famished objects to tamper with. 
The troops which Gralba had led from the heart of 
Spain to the Tiber felt aggrieved by the length of 
their pilgrimage ; for, stationed in their frontier 
ramps, the legions were not often required to make 
distant marches, and the battalions destined for the 
East or the West were generally transported almost 
to their appointed quarters by sea- Their toils might, 
indeed, be recompensed, the remembrance of the 
dust and heat of the way might be sweetened by 
largesses ; but Galba bad stiffly refused to administer 
such silver salves, and they now stood, cap in hand, 
soliciting, by gestures, if not with words, the libe- 
rality of the soldiei’’s friend, such as Otho studied to 
represent himself. Accordingly, when hie received 
the emperor at supper, his creature Msevius Pudens 
slipped a gratification into the hands of the guard 5 
and to this general munificence he added lavish acts 
of generosity to individuals.^ It is observable, in- 
deed, that these efforts were directed to the lower 
ranks rather than to the officers. The tribxmes and 
centiu'ions were loyal to their imperator, faithful to 
their military oath ; they were superior, perhaps, to 
tlie petty causes of discontent which moved the tur- 
bulent multitude. Nevertheless, in the general re- 
laxation of discipline, and the confusion incident to 
the assemblage of various corps in the city, a move- 
ment in the ranks alone might spread with sympa- 
thetic excitement. We have often seen already how 
powerless were the officers against the contagion of 
insubordination among their men. The privates 

* Tac. Hist. i. 24- Acacordin^y to Suetonius, Otho was so deeply 

involved in debt, that he declared he could not exist unless he became 
emperor ( Otko^ 5.) hfe must be cut in pieces, either by the soldiers 
in the field, or by his creditors in the forum. He raised many men 
for his desperate enterprise by selling a place about the court for a 
million of sesterces ; ‘*lioc subsidiam tanti ccepti fuit.** 
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were seduced, tlie legion was carried over, 2\c’0 
manipwlcLTs engaged^ to transfer the ersipire of the 
Roman people^ says Tacitus, in memorable words, 
and they did transfer Murmurs at the refusal 

of a largess, sighs for the licence of Nero’s reign, 
disgust at the prospect of marching again to the 
frontiers, ran like wildfire along the ranks ; the news 
of the revolt in Grermany shook the common faith in 
Galba’s authority, and as early as the fourteenth of 
January, the fifth day from Piso’s appointment, the 
praetorians were prepared to carry Otho to the camp 
at nightfall, had not their leaders feared their making 
some blunder in the darkness, and seizing perhaps 
on the wrong man in the confusion of the moment. 
Yet delay was dangerous ; indications of the conspi- 
iracy were here and there escaping ; it was only the 
perverse jealousy of Laco, who refused to regard any 
suggestions which had not originated with himself, 
that prevented its discovery and prompt suppression. 

On the morning of the fifteenth, Galba was sacri- 
ficing before the Palatine temple of Apollo, earned 
when the aruspex informed him that the oif to the pras- 

, .1 . . . -I ^ T T tonancamp, 

entrails were inauspicious, and portended 
a foe in his own household. Otho was standing by. 
He heard the words, and smiled at their import, 
which corresponded with his secret designs. Pre- 
sently his freedman Onomastus announced that his 
architect awaited him at home. The signal was pre- 
concerted : it implied that the soldiers were ready, 
and the project ripe. He quitted the emperor’s 
presence in haste, alleging that the architect was 
come to inspect with him some new-purchased pre- 
mises : leaning on his freedman’s arm, with the air 
of a careless lounger, he descended through the house 

* Tac. HisU i. 25.: ** Suscepere duo manipulares Imperium pop, 
Rotn. transftjrenduin ; et traustulerunt.” ** Manipulares,’* privates; 
but one was, ** tesserarius,” an orderly; the other, optio/* an ad- 
jutant: both picked from the ranks for special service. 

Jr 2 
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of Til)erius into the "Velabrnm, then turned, to the 
right to the Golden Milestone beneath the Capitol 
in front of the Roman Forum.^ Here he was met 
by some common soldiers, three and twenty in num- 
ber, who hailed him at once as imperator, thrust him 
into a litter, and, with drawn swords, bore him otf, 
alarmed as he was at their fewness, across the F orum 
and the Suburra. Passing unchallenged through the 
wondering bystanders, they reached the gates of the 
prsetorian camp, where guard was kept by the tribune 
Martialis, who, whether privy to the plot or bewil- 
dered by the suddenness of the crisis, opened to them 
without hesitation, and admitted the pretender with- 
in the enclosure. 

Meanwhile G-alba was still sacrificing, im/po'i^u.ning 

the gods of cun empire no longer his, when 
a*e“e.Vlby the rcport arrived that some senator, his 

tliQ soIcii€rd» "1 ^ 

name unknown, was being hurried to the 
camp ® : a second messenger announced that it was 
Otho ; this man was followed by a crowd of all ranks 
and orders, breathlessly vociferating what they had 
seen or heard ; but some still extenuating, like 
courtiers, the real magnitude of the danger. One 
cohort of the guard was stationed at the palace gates. 
It was judged expedient to ascertain first the temper 
of this battalion; but Galba was advised to keep out 
of sight and reserve his authority to the last, while 
Piso went forth to address it. The soldiers listened 
respectfully, and stood to their arms, with the instinct 
of discipline; but there was no clamour, no enthu- 
siasm among them. Officers were sent in haste to 
secure a corps of the Illyrian army, which bivouacked 

* Tac, IJisU i. 27. *The ** house of Tiberius ” was the first impe* 
Hal addition to the original mansion of Augustus on the Palatine. 
It extended along the western side of the hill above the Velabruni. 
This passage shows that, as has been before suggested, there were 
common thoroughfares through the courts of the palace. 

® Tac. Hist, i. 29 : “ Igiiarus interim Galba ct sacris intentus fati- 
gabat alieni jam imperii JDeos.” 
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in tho portico of Agrippa ; but they were ill-received, 
and even thrust back with violence. Others again 
sought to gain the Germanic cohorts, drafted from 
their legions by Nero for service in the East, and 
recently recalled precipitately from Alexandria. These 
men were better disposed towards Galba, on account 
of the care he had bestowed on them a.fter therr 
harassing voyage ; nevertheless they hesitated to arm, 
and maintained an ominous silence. None ventured 
to try the disposition of the marine battalions, still 
resenting the slaughter of their comrades ; and when 
three bold tribunes went resolutely to the camp of 
the praetorians, to dissuade them from their threatened 
mutiny, they were repelled with curses, and one of 
them disarmed by force. The imperator was deserted 
by his soldiers ; but the populace rushed tumul- 
tuously into the palace, demanding the death of Otbo^ 
and the destruction of his associates, in the same 
tone of ferocious levity with which they would have 
called for the gladiators or the lions in the circus, 
Galba could derive no confidence from this empty 
elamom; as an old soldier he despised the nerveless 
mob of the streets; be still debated with Vinius and 
others whether to keep within doors, guarding the 
approaches, and give the traitors time to return to a 
lietter mind, or go forth at once to meet them, and 
quell the mutiny with a word and frown, or perish 
in arms as became a Roman general.* 

Vinius urged the former course; Laco, as usual, 
opposed him ; but assuredly Laco’s counsel gam forth 
was the worthiest, and might well be deemed meet 

the safest. Galba, always it would seem “uti«eers. 
irresolute, turned wistfully from one to the other, but 
the soldier’s spirit prevailed, and" he determined to 
act. He allowed Piso, however, to precede him to 
the camp. Scarce had the younger Cassar gone than 


Tac Hist. i. 31, 33. 
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a report was circulated that Otho had been slain by 
the prsetorians. All doubted ; many disbelieved : 
presently men were heard to vouch strongly for the 
fact; they had seen it with their own eyes. The 
report was false, and possibly it was spread and con- 
firmed by the usurper’s adherents, to draw the em- 
peror from his palace walls, and beti’ay him into the 
midst of his enemies. The artifice, if such it was, 
succeeded. Knights, senators, and people crowded 
round Gralba, loudly murmuring at the disappoint- 
ment of their revenge, and calling upon him to issue 
from the gates, and extinguish the last sparks of 
treason by his jjresenee. Arrayed in a light quilted 
ttmic, not in steel, and obliged by age and weakness 
to adopt the conveyance of a litter, Gralba put him- 
self at the head of the surging multitude.^ One of 
the guards forced himself into his presence, and, 
wa> mg a bloody sword, exclaimed that he had killed 
Otho. ComTacle, said he, who ordered you^ a 
touching rebuke which thrilled the hearts of the 
noblest of the citizens, and was long treasured in 
their memory as the true eloquence of an imperator.® 
By this time the revolt had gathered head within 
Otho pro- the camp. The movement was confined to 
m the private soldiers ; so, at least, we are as- 

H.e camp. surcd ; and it is almost affecting to remark 

the anxiety of the patriotic historian to explain that 
the first instance of successful mutiny at JRome was 
the work of the common herd, and in no sense that 
of their officers. Tribunes and centurions were dis- 
armed, or kept aloof, while the crowd, without leaders 
and without order, moved by the common instinct of 


* Suet. Galb. 19.! “I/jrioapa tamen induit linteam, qnanquam 
baud dissimulans pamin adversns tot mucroaes profutnram.” 

- Tac Hist, i 83. : “ Coininihto, inquit, quis jussit? ” The incident 
is mentioned also by Sueconios, Platarch, and Dion. It will be re- 
membered that Autrustus, tlie princeps and the tribune, shrank from 
calling the soldiers his *• comrades.” 
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turbulent disafifection, thrust Otbo bet'ween their 
standards fixed around the tribunal, on the very spot 
where a gilded image of Gralba might remind them 
of the oath which bound them to his person. Otho 
himself, no longer his own master, hardly conscious 
perhaps of his position, stretched forth his arms to 
the right and left, kissing liis hands towards the crowd, 
wherever the loudest shout resounded, coubvting 
pvre^ says Tacitus, with the deraeconouirr of Cb slaved 
He writhed under his ignominy as the puppet of a 
mob, and hesitated to assume the tone of command ; 
but when the marine battalions advanced in a body, 
and swore fidelity to his orders, he felt himself at 
last an imperator, and addressed his partisans vdtli 
the spirit and self-possession of their legitimate chief. 
The ceremony of installation was complete. Otho 
commanded the armouries to be opened, and the 
men rushed, praetorians and legionaries, Romans and 
auxiliaries, all mingled together, and seized the first 
weapons that came to hand, without distinction of 
rank or post in the service. 

The buzz of movement to and fro, and the dis- 
cordant cries of the soldiers, penetrated 
from the camp into the city, and Piso, 
checking his first impulse to confront the 
mutineers in person, awaited Galha’s arrival in the 
forum, and took his own place in the emperor’s 
escort- The accounts now grew momentarily worse 
and worse ; the old man seems to have lost his pre- 
sence of mind, and allowed his followers to urge on 
him their timid and conflicting counsels, to return to 
the palace, to repair to the Capitol, to occupy the 
rostra. Laco would have seized the opportunity to 
wreak his private grudge by ordering the assassina- 

* Tac. JSist, i. 36. : " Omriia servUiter pro dominatione.’’ Accord- 
ing to Suetonius ( Otho^ 6.y he said that he would accept only just 

as much power as they chose to leave him* ** Id demum se habiiurum 
quod ipsi sibi reliquissent.^’ 
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tion of Vinius, under pretence that he was a friend 
of Otho, and a traitor to the emperor j hut Vinius 
was on his guard, the moment passed, and G-alba was 
still STorrounded hy the whole body of his fidends, 
^^hose only hope now lay in a spontaneous rising of 
the people against the soldiery. 

The mutual jealousy, indeed, which had long sub- 
^ sisted between these two classes miffht still 

Otho odvanees , , - _ .cm.® 

I'e-id of have chanofed the aspect of affairs. The 

tue sold ers. , ..■i ii. 

urban populace hated the soldiery, with 
whom they had no family ties, and so many of whom 
they now saw thronging their streets as the favour- 
ites of the Caesar, and gifted with privileges which 
encroached upon their comforts and galled their 
pride. At this moment all the populace were in the 
streets, or filled the basihcas and temples ; their eyes 
turned in amazement from side to side, their ears 
caught at every sound ; alarmed and indignant, they 
awaited the event in silence.* With nobles for their 
leaders, and armed retainers of the nobles to support 
them, they might have proved not unequal to a 
conflict even with the trained swordsmen of the 
legions. And Otho was assured that they were arm- 
ing. No time was to be lost. ^With colours flying 
and martial music, with measured step and naked 
weapons, advanced the battalions under his direc- 
tion to the capture of the city and the overthrow of 
the laws. 

A single cohort still surrounded Gralba, when, at 
Ae.iissin*«on sight of theso advancing columns, its 
iu®ed*b/Jh;t standard-bearer tore the emperor’s image 
of V4mu.«.d from his spear-head, and dashed it on the 
ground.^ The soldiers were at once decided 
for Otho : swords were drawn, and every symptom of 
favour for G-alba amoflg the bystanders was repressed 

*■ mngni metns et magna ir« shen- 
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by menaces, till they dispersed and fled in horror 
from the forum. At last the bearers of the emperor’s 
litter overturned it at the Curtian pool beneath the 
Capitol. In a moment enemies swarmed around his 
body. A few words he muttered, which have been 
diversely reported : some said that they were abject 
and unbecoming; others affirmed that he presented 
his neck to the assassin’s sword, and bade him strike, 
if it xiere good for the republic: but none listened, 
none perhaps heeded the words actually spoken ; 
G alba’s throat was pierced, but even the author of 
his mortal wound was not ascertained, while his 
breast being protected by the cuirass, his legs and 
arms were hacked with repeated gashes. The murder 
of Galba was followed by that of Vinius, who was 
said to have in vain exclaimed that Otho cordd have 
no interest in bis death ; but there was evidently 
among the Homans a deep dislike to this man, and 
they were prone to believe in his treachery. Lastly, 
the noble Piso was attacked, and though, protected 
for a moment by the devotion of a centurion, whose 
fidelity is the only bright spot in this day of horrors, 
he made his way into the temple of Vesta, the goddess 
could offer no secure asylum, he was dragged forth 
by the instruments of Otho, under special orders to 
hunt him out and despatch him. The heads of all 
the three were brought to the victor of the day, and 
while he gazed with emotions of respect on Galba’s, 
with some pity on that of Vinius, Piso’s, it is said, 
he regarded with barbarous and unmanly satisfaction. 
These bloody trophies were then paraded through 
the streets by the brutal soldiers, many of whom 
thrust their reeking hands above the crowd, swearing 
that they had struck the first, the second, the tenth, 
or the twentieth blow ; and when the distribution of 
rewards arrived, not less, we are assured, than n 
hundred and twenty claims were presented to the 
government from the pretended authors of the most 
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notable feats of arms.^ These ferocious soldiers were 
fully alive to their political importancej, and deter- 
mined to insist upon it* The praetorians demanded 
the right of choosing their own prefects, and ap- 
pointed Plotius Firmus and Licinius Proculus, while 
Flavius Sabimis, the elder brother of Vespasian, was 
nominated warden of the city.^ 

From our slender accounts of the emperor whose 
Gaibaaspeci- brief reigu and sudden fall have been just 
wMieZ-nobie related, we may conceive him a fine speci- 
ofKome. men of the soldier-nobles of his time, un- 
doubtedly the finest class of Poman citizens. The 
men who governed the provinces, nobles by birth, 
senators in rank, judges and administrators as well 
as captains by office, represent the highest and largest 
training of the Roman character; for they combined 
a wide experience of men and affairs with the feehngs 
of a high-born aristocracy, and the education of 
polished gentlemen, hong removed from daily in- 
tercourse with their more frivolous peers in the city, 
they escaped for the most part contamination with 
the worst elements of society at home; they retained 
some of the purity tog'ether with the vigour of the 
heroes of the republic ; they preserved in an era of 
ideologists or sensualists the strength of charactei 
and manly principle which had laid the deep founda- 
tions of the Roman empire. They were conquerors, 
but they were also organizers ; and so far, with re- 
spect at least to subjects of inferior race, they deserve 

* Plutarch, who treats the story of Galba throughout with strange 
indifference, and almost levity, applies here a line from Archilochus 

(c. 27.): 

€7rr3c. yup veKpav 'irap6u'Tmv^ ody ifjidpypa/Lisv ^roo-S, 

XfAiOi <poi^^es 

The body of Galba was consumed privately by one of his freedmen, 
named Argius, — it is pleasing to record these traits of class-attach- 
ment,— and the ashes laid in his family sepulchre. His villa stood 
on the ijaniculum, and his remains arc said to repose in the gardens 
of the Villa Pamphilz. Amiiere, Hist, Horn a jRome, § 4 - 
® Tac. IlisL i. 41 — 4-6.; Suet. Galb, 20. 5 Hion, Ixiv. 6 . 
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to be reputed civilizers. Tliey impressed on the 
mind of the Orientals a fear, upon that of the Occi- 
dentals an admiration, of Home, which taught them 
first to acquiesce in the yoke, and afterwards to glory 
in it. These were the representatives of her moral 
power of whom Home should have made her idols, 
alike for the glory of their exploits and the influence 
of their will and character ; — not the Claudii and 
Domitii, whom the chance of family adoption had 
raised to the lip-worship of courtiers and time- 
servers. We are tempted to gaze again and again, 
in the decline and decay before us, on the legitimate 
succession of true Koman nobility, to renew om admi- 
ration of its sense of duty, its devotion to principles 
of obedience and self-control, unshaken by the cavils 
of the schools, seiwing the emperor as the Genius of 
Discipline, worshipping all the gods after the custom 
of antiquity, but trusting no god but its country. 

The Romans considered Galba to have lost the 
empire by mismanagement. After sum- Gaibaaeood 
ming up his qualities, — his desire for fame, Sot°a go’Jii **“* 
but dignified reserve in awaiting rather than 
seeking it, his abstinence from extortion, his private 
frugality, his public parsimony, the moderation of his 
passions, the mediocrity of his genius, the slowness 
and discretion of his conduct, which passed with 
many foi* wisdom, finally his freedom from vices 
rather than possession of virtues, — Tacitus, speaking 
solemnly in the name of his countrymen, declares that 
all men would have pronounced him fit to bear rule 
at Rome, had he but never ruled.^ Such a judgment 
it is impossible for us now to question ; nevertheless, 
there seems nothing to be said, as far as our evidence 
goes, against his administration, except his fatal 
stiffness with regard to the expfected donative. The 
great act of his short reign, the appointment of an 

^ Tac. Hist, i, 49. : “ Omnium consensu capax Imperii nisi innpe* 
raaset.” 
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associate, was apparently as wise as magnanimous, 
and the choice, itself probably judicious, was certainly 
determined by no unworthy motive. It is true, 
however, that the character of the legionary chief 
vras generally little fitted for rule in the city. The 
camp officers were rarely men of liberal minds or 
elevated views : though the control of a province 
might seem, at first sight, a proper introduction to 
the g'overnment of an empire, it must never be for- 
gotten that the province was no more than a camp 
to the proconsul, and that he seldom stepped, in his 
administration of it, beyond the curt and rigid forms 
-of military law. Though these stern soldiers were 
deeply imbued with respect for the name of the 
senate at a distance, they were not likely to restrain 
theii* wills in deference to it, when actually face to 
face. And accordingly we find that Galba, when he 
appointed Piso his colleague, sought the ratification 
of his act in the first instance, not from the senate, 
hufc from the soldiers. And if we lament, in him, an 
indecision at tlie most trying moments, such as we 
should not expect in one accustomed to command, we 
may ascribe it less to natural infirmity of character, 
or the timidity of old age, than to a rising conscious- 
ness that, with every qualification for governing a 
province, he was unequal to the burden of empire.^ 
Nevertheless, no small proportion at this time of 
the citizens in the toga, and all the citizens 
threatened under arms, were fully convinced that a 
wtTa rivlfiii chief of the legions was quite fit to be an 
emperor. M e have seen how many pre- 
tenders bo the purple started up at the moment when 

* Saetonius, who describes Galba^s figure with his usual mmute- 
uess, — Statura fuit just*, ^apiie prsecalvo, oculis cserulels. adunco 
— adds that his feet and hands were so much distorted by 
gout, that he could neither wear shoes nor unroll a volume. He 
was also disfigured and incommoded by a large wen on his right 
side. At the same time he boasted of Ins heahh and strength: 
ftoi icTTiy^ lie had said, only a lew days before his death. 
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tlie world abandoned Nero. One after another the 
star of Gralba bad extinguished these lesstvr lumi- 
naries ; but new competitors for power were ready to 
take their place, and had his short career been but a 
little protracted, Gralba too would soon have been re- 
quired to come forth and defend his power by arms. 
The next chang-e in the succession served only to 
strengthen this necessity. From the moment that 
he stopped through an emperor’s blood into the 
palace of the Cfflsars, Otho was made aware that he 
in bis turn must fight if he would retain his newly 
acquired honom'S. It was in vain that the senate 
prostrated itself obsequiously before the murderer of 
its late champion, accepted him as emperor, and 
heaped upon him all the titles and functions of the 
sovereign power.’ He turned with bitter contemi^t 
from the vile flatteries of the populace, and the ac- 
clamations with which they greeted him bytlienamo 
of Otho-Nero, as if they anticipated from his acces- 
sion only a renewal of the orgies of the circus and the 
theatres, to the heralds who followed one another in 
quick succession, bringing him accounts of the pro- 
gress of sedition in Gtaul, and the formidable attitude 
assumed by Vitellius, at the head of the armies of 
the Hhine.* The temper of this upstart, the dissohite 

Gath. 20, 21. C. Galba, the emperor’s father, wa<? deformed. See 
the jokes upon him hy Augustus and others in Macrob. Saturn, ii. 
4. 6.: Ego te iiioncro possum, corrigere non potssum.” ** Ingen ium 
Galbae male habitat.” 

^ Tac. Hist, 1 . 47.: ** Accnrrunt patres, docernitur Othoni tribunitia 
potestas, et nomen Augusti, et omnes principum honores.” 

® It was to humour the populace, we may believe, that Otho him- 
self, if we are to credit Suetonius and Plutarch, as.s>umed, in some of 
his despatches, the odious name of Nero, and ordered the tyrant’s 
statues to be restored. Tacitus only mentions tfeat he was ‘‘supposed 
to have contemplated ” celebrating the memory of Nero, and that 
some persons took upon themselves to re-erect his statues. Otho 
contented himself with paying that honour to Foppsea, of whom he 
seems to have been passionately enamoured. He contemplated albo 
marrying Statilia, the relict of his predecessor, no doubt to btrengthen 
his title in the estimation of the populace. Suet. Otho, 10. 
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son of one of the most profligate courtiers of the late 
reigns, was unfavourably known at Rome, and the 
prospect of a civil war, from which Gralba’s good 
fortune had saved the state, was aggra^ ated by the 
personal defects of both competitors. Already the 
rt.ebest best and wisest of the citizens looked else- 
Jeaily'^ioSk to whcre for the saviour of the commonwealth, 
Vespasian. arguod ftom the vigour and discretion 

of Vespasian, then commanding in Palestine, that he 
would be the fittest man to step in between them, 
and wrest the prize from both.^ 

Aulus Vitellius, whose father Lucius had been 


rhe character ceusor wuth Claudius, and thrice consul, was 
of Vitellius. born in 768, and was now accordingly in 
his 55th year, older by seventeen years than his rival 
Otho. His early intimacy with Tiberius at Caprese had 
obtained for him a scandalous notoriety ; he humoured 
with equal compliance the follies of succeeding 
Csesars, and drove the chariot in the circus with 
Caius, or played dice with Claudius. Nero’s favour 
he gained by his adroitness in combating the young 
prince’s coyness, and insisting on his coming forward 
to play and sing at a public festival. Nevertheless, 
this unscrupulous courtier had not wholly abandoned 
himself to the vices and pleasures of the city. He 
had obtained some reputation in rhetoric and letters, 
and, moreover, he had served as proconsul, and again 
as legatus in Africa, where he had acquired a repu- 
tation for uprightness.® At Rome, however, he had 
given the rein to his cupidity, or, possibly, the public 
voice was there more addicted to calumny. It was 


* Tac. UtsL u 50. 

* Suet. J^ztelL 3 — Siu^ularem innocentiam praestitit.’^ Such 
testimony in favour of a mgin who has received no quarter from ordi- 

ought to be specified. Yet it is open to us to enquire 
whether the “innocence " here signalized implies equity and modera- 
tion towards the provincials, or indulgence and popular manners 
in connexion with Homan officials, the quaestors, and proconsular 
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whispered that he had robbed some temples of their 
golden ornaments, and replaced them with baser 
metal. But his profusion, we are assured, was at 
least e q^ual to his avarice, and when Gf-alba chose him 
for command in G-ermany, his resources were so ex- 
hausted that he was obliged to leave his wife and 
children in a hired lodging, while he let his own 
handsome mansion to strangers. The Romans wero 
astonished, it is said, at the selection, for at the 
moment the post was of more than ordinaiy impor- 
tance. They surmised that he had found a powerful 
fidend in Vinius, attached to him by their common 
interest in the Blue faction of the circus ; or insinu- 
ated that with the jealous emperor his bad character 
was itself a merit.* 

The combat between the troops of Vindex and 
Virginius had left deep bitterness behind, rueiimsis 
though the one chief was dead, and the Voitty 
other had relinquished his command. The 
victorious legions were those of the German frontier, 
almost the remotest garrisons on the continent, and 
accordingly the furthest cut off from the sympathies 
of Rome and Italy. Few, indeed, of the rank and 
•file of these armies were really Romans in birth , 
their cohorts, originally levied within the Alps, had 
long been recruited in the provinces beyond, and it 
was by Gaulish hands that Gaul was now for the 
most part defended. Still, even to natives of Narbo 
or Tolosa, service on the Rhine had been a distant 
exile ; they had long sighed to exchange the winters 
of the North for the sunny climes, not yet forgotten, 
of their birth ; while even the land of the Sequani or 
the ^dui, on which they had fought and conquered 
the battalions of Vindex, they regarded as foreign 
and hostile, and looked wistfully* on its wealth as the 
legitimate reward of their victory. Between these 


* Saet. VitdL 3 — T. 
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regions and It^Xj lay the Claudlan colony of L»ugdu- 
num, the inhabitants of which were devoted to the 
name of their patron Nero, and jealous of the rival 
strongholds of Augustodunum and Vesontio, recently 
favoured by G-alba with a remission of tribute. 
Every rumour from Rome passed through their city, 
and they made use of tlieir position to embitter, by 
riction or misrepresentation, the feud between the 
legions, and foster jealous feelings toward the emperor 
of the senate.* Vitellius, as we have seen, was sent 
by Galba to command the army of Lower Germany. 
He had reached its quarters at the beginning of 
December. His mission really was to soothe rather 
than punish, and instead of the dismissal of centu- 
lions and decimation of manipulars, with which the 
Lyonese had thi'eatened them, the soldiers found, to 
their surprise, that punishments were remitted, hon- 
f*urs distributed, and the ill-treatment they had suf- 
fered through the avarice and injustice of their late 
chief alleviated. Thus far Vitellius, we may suppose, 
carried out the instructions furnished him by Galba ; 
but the profuseness of his liberality, with borrowed 
funds, seemed to betoken already ulterior designs, 
and he soon lent an ear to the sugg'estions of Allien us 
Cascina and Eabius Valens, leg'ates of two legions on 
the Rhine, who urged him to put himself at the 
head of a general insurrection. They flattered him 
with the assurance of the regard in which he was 
held by the soldiers, the provincials, and the citizens 
of Gaul; promised him the aid of Hordeonius with 
the troops of Upper Germany; persuaded him that 
the garrisons of Britain would cross the sea to join 
or follow him, that the subjects of Rome, far and 
wide, were ripe for revolt against the senate, that the' 
empire that feeble body had ventui'ed to confer was 
a shadow which would vanish in the first flash, of his 

1 Tac- fj/st, L 51.: ‘‘Infensa X,iigd unen sis colon ia et, pertinaci pro 
Nerone fide, foecunda rumoiibus,’* 
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weapons. It was well, they added, for Virgimiis to 
hesitate. His origin was obscure; his father was a 
simple knight ; and he might safely decline the im- 
perium he could not securely wield. With Vitellius 
it was otherwise; his birth was noble, his father had 
been censor and thrice consul ; his rank made a pri-^ 
vate station dangerous, but was not unworthy of the 
highest elevation.^ To a man who had once admit- 
ted the idea of treason this reasoning was not without 
its weight. Tliat it had been used to him at all made 
him an object of suspicion, and to be suspected, as 
the parasite of fotu: Caesars well knew, was a sure 
presage of disgrace. 

The two officers above-mentioned will play a con- 
siderable part in the events which are to cacinaaTtii 
follo’w. Of Caecina’s previous history vre 
only know that Gralba had advanced him, 
as a zealous partisan, from the quoestorship in Bsetxca 
to the command of a legion in Upper Germany, but 
lie had incurred the emperor’s displeasui’e, and been 
subjected to a prosecution for embezzlement. The 
crimes of Valens had been more daring. At the 
head of the First legion in Lower Germany he had 
urged Virginius to assume the purple, and on his 
refusal had pretended to disclose his intrigues to 
Galba. By him the death of Fonteius had been 
effected ; and, though Galha had been assured that 
Fonteius was a traitor, many believed that this charge 
also had been forged by Valens, as an excuse for 
ridding himself of a man who, like Virginius, had 
declined his treasonable suggestions. Valens now 
complained that his merits were not duly rewarded, 
and the arrival of the weak and vain Vitellius seemed 

* The genealogists had kept pace with The ascent of the Vitellii, 
and had already traced them from Faimus, the legendary king of the 
Aborigines, and Vitellia, a Sabine divinity. Their historic celebrity, 
however, did not date beyond P. Vitellius, born at Nuceria, a Roman 
knight, procurator of Augustas, who left four sons, all of whom 
became magistrates and senators. SuLt. VitelL 1, 2. 

von. VII. a 
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to offer another opportunity of pusliinj? forward a 
candidate for the purple, behind whose cloak he 
might himself rise to' honours. For it was one of the 
most fatal symptoms of national decline, that unlaw- 
ful ambition was not confined to the highest object, 
but that officers, far too low in rank and dignity to 
aspire to empire themselves, were eager to thrust it 
upon others for the lesser rewards of a subordinate.* 
Vitellius still hesitated : his ideas were slow, and 
his spirit not equal to the conception of a 
Simed em-'*' great dcsigu. He was more intent on sensual 
gratifications than tlie prosecution of a 
legious, higher though more criminal ambition. But 
meanwhile the murmurs of the soldiers were increas- 
ing, and the Treviri and Lingones, the most powerful 
of the states near which they were quartered, re- 
senting the penalties G-alba had inflicted on them for 
their leaning to the side of Nero, fanned the flame 
of discontent. When, on the first of January, the 
men were drawn up to take the oath to the emperor, 
the legions of the Lower province performed their 
duty coldly and reluctantly, hut tliose of the Upper 
absolutely refused to repeat the words of their tri- 
bunes, tore down the images of Gralba, and trampled 
them under foot. Yet such was still their sense of 
discipline that they insisted on the oath being ad- 
ministered to them in the names of the Senate and 
Fecyple, according to the usjige of the republic.® The 
determination of the soldiers was irresistible. Four 
only of the centurions of the Eighteenth legion made 
an effort to save Gaiba’s images, and they wei-e seized 
and thrown into chains ; while JElordeonius looked on 
without attempting to enforce his authority. The 
standard-bearer of ^ the Fourth legion, which also 
belonged to the Upp6r province, was sent to Colonia 

‘ Tac. Mist. L 52, 53. 

* Tac. Mist. i. 56.: ‘‘ Ac ne reverentiam imporii exnere viderentur. 
Senates popuHque Kom. oblitcrata jam nomina sacrameato advo- 
eabant." 
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Agrippina, and brought the news to Vitellius the 
next night at supper, of the defection of the whole 
Upper ai*my from Galba. They were ready to serve 
the Senate and People, but they demanded another 
Imperator. The moment for decision had arrived. 
The advisers of Vitellius were prompt and clamorous, 
and he yielded almost passively to their instances. 
Presented as their leader, he was accepted with ac- 
clamations : his name was passed from mouth to 
mouth, while those of Senate and People ceased to 
be repeated at all.* The whole of the legions on the 
frontier combined in open revolt against the faction 
of G-alba, and were supported by the resources, freely 
tendered, of the province behind them. 

A military revolution had commenced. "Vitellius 
was the emperor of the army. In assign- 
ing the offices of the imperial household, it H«^^m n”n bo dy 
was from the army alone that he made his prepares to 

. ^ , -TT- j i • march sotith- 

appointments. Mis stewards, secretaries, 
and chamberlains, the most confidential of 
his ministers, were chosen, not from the freedmen of 
his family, but from Homan knights, ofiScers of the 
praetorinm; privates received money from the fiscus 
to bny their indnlgences from the centurions.® The 
ferocity with which they demanded the punishment 
of the most obnoxious officers was approved and 
g^ratified, and the vengeance they solicited for the 
death of Fonteius was only half eluded by the substi- 
tution of a centurion who struck the blow for the 
chief of the galleys under whose orders he had acted. 
The man who was thus withdrawn from their fury 
seems to have been a Gaul by births though his name, 
Julius JBxirdo, shows that he was adopted into the 
gens of the imperial family ; and he owed bis life, it 

' Tac. JRtsU i. 56, 57- 

® Tuc- Hist, i. 58.: ** Vacationes centnrionibns ex fisco nuraerat.” 
Comp. A.nn. i. 17.: “Mine s^vxtiazn centurionuzn et vacationes mu- 
nernm redimi*^' 
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may be presumed, to tbe policy of Vitellius, anxious 
not to offend the provincials, whose aid he required, 
and by whom his forces were supplied. On the 
same account, no doubt, Civilis, a leader of Batavian 
auxiliaries, was snatched from the hands of the 
legionaries, and the fidelity of the lig'ht native cohorts 
he commanded as a separate corps was preserved to 
the common cause. The armies of the JRhine seem 
to have numbered at this time seven legions : an 
eighth, the Italic, was stationed at Lugdunuin. The 
garrisons of Britain signified their adhesion to tlie 
league, and contributed perhaps some battalions to 
the force now preparing' to descend upon Italy. But 
ihe great interests of the empire were still sacred in 
the eyes of the usurper, and he would not leave the 
frontiers defenceless. Some cohorts were to be left 
behind in the principal stations, and these reinforced 
by provincial levies. Meanwhile the armament des- 
tined for the enterprise was divided into three bodies. 
Valens was directed to lake the route of the Cottian 
Alps, with the first, comprising some chosen corps of 
the Bower army marshalled under the eagle of the 
Fifth legion, amounting, with numerous cohorts of 
allies, to forty thousand men. Caecina imdertook to 
penetrate the Pennine pass ; and his force, though 
nominally but one legion, the Twenty-first, numbered 
thirty thousand. The main body, led by Vitellius 
himself, was to follow ; and this too was amply sup- 
plied with battalions of German auxiliaries. These 
foreigners were among the most devoted to the new 
emperor’s fortunes. They exulted in the title of 
Germanicus which he was now induced to assume, as 
chief, not as conqueror, of the German people : per- 
haps they were the more delighted at his refusing to 
accept the hostile ap;^ellation of Csesar.^ A favoui*- 
able omen contributed to raise their spirits. At the 

* Tac. ffisf. i. 62. : Nomen Germanici Vitellio statim inditum: 
Cssarem se api)eliari etiam victor prohibuit.^* Suet. 8. 
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moment when Valens commenced his march south- 
wards, an eagle, the bird of empire and of Rome, 
soared above the heads of the soldiers, and, unmoved 
by their cries, sailed majestically before them, and 
mctvshalled them, the xoa/y that they were going^ 

Treves, accustomed to the sight of the legions, re- 
ceived the moving masses without distrust. 

Metz, in its terror, made a show of oppo- ^nces througSr 
sition, whicli -was expiated with blood. At cru9:>e3 tiie 
Laon the news of the death of G-alba caused 
no halt ; but it served to remove all hesitation in the 
minds of the provincials, who, while they hated both 
Vitellius and Otho, inclined naturally to him from 
whose wrath they had most to apprehend. At Lan^ 
gres a corps of Batavi, detached from the Foiirteentli 
legion, showed some indisposition to join. They were 
reduced by force of arms, some examples made, and 
the united armament again swept onward. Autun 
was commanded to furnish large supplies ; its refusal 
might at least offer a plea for plunder; but fear 
counselled prompt obedience. Lyons gave its quotv. 
without reluctance.^ The Italic legion was here re- 
quired to join, and a single cohort of the Eighteenth 
was left behind in its place. Between Lyons and 
Vienne existed an ancient animosity. Gralba had re- 
cently mulcted the one city and enriched the other. 
The Lyonnese now prompted the Vitellian soldiers 
to avenge their injuries on their more favoured 

* An apology 5s due, perhaps, for using the modem names of these 
cities. In writing the histoiy of the Romans in G-aul at this period 
we have this difSculty, that the old Gaulish names of the cities had 
generally become disused, such as Divodurum CMetz), while the later 
appellations, Mediomatrici, Ijeuci,Treviri,Liingones, belong to neither 
ancient history nor modern. Tacitus still employs the circumlocution 
oi vitas Leucorum, Iiingonum, &c. I reii^ht write Augustodunum, 
Tugdunum, or Vienna, but it seemed better to preserve uniformity 
at least on the same page. It will be observed that I generally adopt 
the modem names of rivers rather than the ancient, because use has 
sanctioned it, and in fact thev arc in moM. cases identical in origin, 
and oi:ly differ in pronunciation* 
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iieiglibours. The Viennese, in consternation, catne 
forth in the garh of suppliants, and, by a bribe, it 
•Tras said, administered skilfully to Valens, obtained 
an indulgent hearing. But Valens himself was obliged 
in turn to bribe his own soldiers, by a larg*ess of three 
hundred sesterces to each. At every place indeed 
where he halted his devouring legions, and at every 
place which he was induced to pass without halting, 
this rapacious chief required to be gratified with 
money, under threats of plunder and conflagration. 
His line of maich from Vienne lay through the 
coxmtry of the Allobroges and Vocontii, and so by 
the well-trodden pass of the Mont Gren^vre into 
Italy.^ 

Meanwhile the other stream of invasion was de- 
scending through the cotmtry of the Hel- 
irS-rSiM vetii, a people fiercer and more brave than 
the long pacified western Grauls, and not 
sr£m'Js*“ aware of the death of G-alba, whose 
emar . remembered perhaps with 

respect in the valleys of the Rhone and Drance.® 
The licence Csecina allowed his soldiers was here 
fiercely resented, and the course of the expedition 
was tracked with blood and fire, while the Roman 
garrisons in Rhsetia were invited to attack the natives 
in the rear. Driven from fastness to fastness, the 
Hel vetii made their last defence behind the walls of 
Aventicum, and yielded only to the threat of a re- 
gular siege, of storm, sack, and slaughter. Ctecina 
was now satisfied with the execution of their leader, 
Julius Alpinulxis, and left the other captives to be 
dealt with by Vitellius at his leisure.® The poor 
— ^ 

* The mention of XiUcns An^sti or I*uc indicates the route taken 
hjr this division of the ViteHians, which must have crossed from the 
X)i6me to the Durance, and so by Embrun to the Col Genevre. Tac, 
Uisi i. 62 — 66- 

* SuJpicius Galba, the legatus of Caesar and conqueror of the Se- 
duni, was the emperor’s great-grandfather. Suet Galh. 3. 

* Aventicum, the modern Avenches. Tac. HisU i. 67-«70. Its 
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people were allowed to send a deputation to the em- 
peror ; but he gave them a harsh reception, while his 
soldiers furiously threatened them: they obtained 
grace at last through the artful eloquence of Claudius 
Cossus, one of their number, who swayed the feelings 
of the multitude to compassion, not less boisterously 
expressed than their recent anger. 

While this double invasion, like that of the Cimbri 
and Teutones of old, was thus beetling on 
the summits of the Alps, Otho was preparing 
to receive it witli alertness and intrepidity, accommoda- 
Bounding from his voluptuous couch at the 
first sound of the trumpet, cheerful at the sight of 
danger as he had been anxious and desperate amidst 
luxuries and honours, his first aim was to secure the 
good wishes of the best men, by sacrificing the de 
tested Tigellinus, and releasing Celsus, a trusty ad- 
herent of Gralba, whom he had saved before from his 
own soldiers and reserved perhaps with a view to the 
crisis which had now arrived. Here was an example 
of pardon for the past, and hope also of pardon for 
the future. The VitelKans, it proclaimed, need not 
despair : let them repent of their revolt and resume 
their allegiance to the chief of the state, accepted by 
the Senate and People. The emperor deigned to 
make overtures of conciliation to Vitellius himself. 
He addressed him with more than one letter, in 
which, with fair words and flattery, he offered him 
money and favour, and any tranquil i-etreat he might 
himself select for the enjoyment of ease and luxury 
in a private station.^ Vitellius, too, on his part, was 


suffering's were afterwards repaid by the foundation of a colony 
under 'Vespasian. The pretty but, unfortunately, spurious epitaph 
on Julia Alpinula — Exorare patris ^^eeem non potui/’ &c. — ^refers 
to this event- 

* Tac. HisL i- 74. Suetonius goes further, and afi&rxns that Otho 
offered himself” as colleague to Vitellius, and proposed to xnairy 
his daughter. Otho, 8. I>ion. says that he proposed to accept Vitel- 
lius as bis own colleague. Ixiv. 10. 
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equally timid, or equally politic, and several messages 
of compliment passed between the rivals, while each 
was determined, — for one, at least, his own oflScers 
had determined, — to abide the issue of a contest. 
Meanwhile on either side secret emissaries were em- 
ployed to tamper with the adherents of the opposite 
party. "Valens tried to shake the devotion of the 
praetorians to Otho, by representing his own emperor 
as the first proclaimed, and their chief as a mere in- 
truder : but these attempts had no success either in 
Home or in Gaul ; men’s minds were everywhere 
prepared for battle, and would not be disappointed 
of the slaughter, and the spoil or confiscation which 
might be expected to follow. 

During the advance of the invaders from the North, 
•iiie lesions the news of Otho’s accession had flown fast 
into the East, and even in the West it had 
•firo/the”® outstripped the heralds of Vitellius. The 
otuer, troops in Illj^ricum were the fix'st, as they 

were the nearest, to accept the appointment of Otho, 
and this accession of force gave him considerable 
confidence. Mucianus from Syria, Vespasian from 
Palestine, announced the adhesion of their legions to 
the choice of the capital; the oath of fidelity was 
repeated without dissent along the whole coast of 
Africa, Crescens, a freedman of Nero, leading the way 
at Carthage, and presuming to anticipate the pro- 
consul’s decision. Cluvius Rufus, who commanded 
in one of the provinces of Spain, reported that the 
troops throughout the peninsula would prove faith- 
ful to the murderer of Galba ; but suddenly it was 
found that they had declared for Vitellius. Julius 
Cordus administered the oath in Aquitania ; but here 
again the emissaries of Vitellius succeeded in bring- 
ing the soldiers over" to their own side. The Nar- 
bonensis naturally embraced the Gaulish faction, 
overawed by the proximity of its formidable armies. 
Thus the legions throughout the whole Roman world 
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stood to arms ; the civil fimctionaries, the citizens, 
the provincials, and lastly the allies and tributaries 
followed the impulse of the soldiery, and were pre- 
pared, by force of habit, if not from personal inclina- 
tion, to yield them the support they reqxiired. This 
universal movement of civil strife was primarily a 
military one ; hut in every quarter the people were 
ranged, as far as they could render service, on the 
side chosen by their presidiary troops. In fact the 
population generally throughout the empire, dis- 
armed, tin warlike, and accustomed to look on the 
armed soldier as the appointed arbiter of its destinies, 
had now lost whatever independence of choice or 
power of action it may once have claimed to exercise 
in questions of imperial policy.* 

It was among the first cares of Otho’s government, 
so to order the succession of consuls for the 
year as to secure him friends without in- o/oth?! 
ci-easing the number of his enemies. The 
death of G-alba and Vinius left both chairs vacant, 
and so, in the confusion of the times, they seem to 
have remained to the end of February. To main- 
tain the dignity of the imperial office, as well as to 
give to it, as it were, the sanction of the senate, Otho 
named liimself and his brother Titianus consuls for 
March and April ; Virginius was appointed to suc- 
ceed in May, a compliment to the G-aulish legions 
which Gralba had jealously withheld, with Vopiscus, 
who was connected with the colony of Vienna, for 
his colleague. The other consulships for the year, 
two months being often at this period a common 
term of office for each pair, were confirmed to the 
personages whom Galba, or even Nero before him, 
had already designated. Priesthoods and augurships 
were bestowed on veteran dignifaries, who had passed 
the age for more laborious occupations, and the chil- 


* Tac BisU i. 76 — 78. 
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dren of deceased exiles were compensated for their 
sufferings "by the restoration of honours forfeited by 
their fathers. Many representatives of noble houses 
were thus readmitted to the senate, and some who 
had been punished under Nero for malversation in 
their provinces were pardoned, as though they too 
had been innocent victims of an indiscriminate 
tyranny. Such were the new emperor’s measures for 
conciliating the nobles. At the same time he issued 
edicts in rapid succession for the gratification of the 
provincials, whose fidelity it seemed most important 
to secure, among whom were the people of Baetiea in 
Spain, and the Lingones in G-aul. The rumour that 
he contemplated celebrating Nero’s memory as a 
boon to the populace at Home was probably an in- 
vention of his enemies.* 

We may believe, however, that great jealousy of 
oaio’..oidie« senate pervaded both the poptilace and 
the soldiers. The senators were reputed 
treaehery. Galba’s friends : they had chosen him of 
their own freewill; butOtho they had only accepted. 
The soldiers had created the present emperor, and 
they were ready to believe that the senators were 
intriguing against him. A cohort stationed at Ostia 
happened to be summoned to the city ; its equip- 
ments were to be conveyed in waggons for distribu- 
tion to thetmen in their new quarters ; but this was 
done by chance at night, and in an unusual way j 
and suddenly tlie men took alarm, conceived a notion 
that their arms were to be taken from them to fui-- 
nish a band of senatorian conspirators, and, seizing 
horses, rushed tumultuously to Rome, and penetrated 
to the gates of the palace. Otho at the moment was 
entertaining a party of nobles : the soldiers stormed 
at the gates, without 'a* leader, without a banner, ex- 
claiming that they were come to protect their emperor 


Tac. ^st. i, 77, 78.; Flutarcli, Oiko, 3. 
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from the designs of his treacherous parasites. The 
guests were in consternation; the first impulse on 
their part was to apprehend treachery from their host. 
When he desired them to withdraw, they made their 
way as they best could to their homes ; scarcely had 
they quitted the chamber before the doors were burst 
in, and the furious mob demanded Otho to be pre- 
sented to them. Some officers they wounded, others 
they threatened, till the emperor himself leaped upon 
a couch, and from tlience, regardless of the military 
indecorum, expostulated and reasoned with his ma- 
nipTxlai's. With great difidculty they were persuaded 
to return to their quarters. The nex;t day the alarm 
had penetrated through the whole city; houses were 
shut, the streets were deserted ; the people were in 
dismay, the soldiers anxious and uneasy. The pre- 
fects finally composed the disturbance by promising 
a largess of five thousand sesterces to each of the 
mutineers ; after which Otho ventured to enter their 
quarters, and with the support of their officers, de- 
manded two only of the most violent for pTonishment. 
The CTxrrent of feeling, already checked by the pro- 
mised donative, was completely tmned by this show 
of moderation, and the soldiers congratulated tliem- 
selves on the magnanimity of their leader, who could 
thus temper justice with mercy.^ 

The spirits of Otho himself were roused by the 
perils of the crisis, and he displayed ac- „ 

r,,. * T 1 T-T Uneasiness of 

tivity, vigour, readiness, and decision, wlncii 
no doubt amazed the men who had known. 
him hitherto only as a showy profligate. But all 

* Tac. HisU i. 80 — 82.; Plutarch. Otho, 3.; Dion, Ijiir- 9* That 
the senate was really hostile to Otho there can be no d'^nbt. It 
was both alarmed and mortified by the way in which, \vhile pre- 
tending to rely on its authority, he coquetted with the soldiers and 
the populace. 

It is well known that few, if any, genuine specimens of a brass 
(senatorial) coinage of this emperor exist; and this has been supposed 
to indicate that that body, in its ill will to him, refused to stam^^ his 
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oilier classes were paralys€‘d with alarm. The sena- 
tors, made tlius rudely sensible of the soldiers’ feelings 
towards them, became more servile to the emperor, 
more profuse in their adulation, more vehement in 
denouncing his enemy ; yet all the while they knew 
that Otlio, so lately one of themselves, was not de- 
ceived by this show of devotion, and apprehended 
that he was storing up an account of vengeance, 
whenever he should be free to direct against them 
the fury of the soldiers which he was now nursing 
against the adversary in the field. ^ The people were 
disturbed by a thousand terrors, real and imaginary. 
They heard that Vitellians were among them, intri- 
guing with both the citizens and the soldiers ; they 
distrusted every report, whether of successes or dis- 
asters ; they were scared by the rumour of prodigies, 
the dropping of the reins from the hands of a marble 
Victory, the turning of Caesar’s statue from west to 
east ; and finally, a terrible inundation of the Tiber 
seerred an omen of worse disasters. When the force 
of the waves, which had undermined many houses, 
was abated, they still kept possession of the Campus 
and the Flaminian Way ; and it was remarked as an 
evil aug'ury that when Otho first led his cohorts out 
of the city, he was impeded in his march northward 
by the waters themselves, or by the ruins they had 
created.® 

name and countenance. Eckhel, after refuting this and other expla- 
nations of the fact* acknowledges that he can of¥^r no probable solu- 
tion of it. It is allowed, however, that there are a great number of 
brass Galbas extant; and I would suggest, that as the senate, perhaps 
in the excess of its zeal for the destroyer of Nero, made a large issue 
of this coinage, there would be little opportunity for a fresh mintage 
during the few months'^of Otho*s power. It may be observed, more- 
over, that the Vitelluin br^ses also are comparatively rare See 
Eckhel, DocU vi. 305.*^ 

* Tac. Hist. i. 85,: ** Et private Othoni nuper, at qne eadem dicenti^ 
nota adalano.” 

* Tac. HisU i. S6 ; Pint. Otho, 4. 
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"While the Priests and Flamens, the Salii and the 
Vestalsj with the mighty mob of Rome in 
their train, conducted a lustral procession ot hla own 
round the pomoerium, the emperor was ^ 
meditating the plan of his campaign, with the view 
of turning the flank of the invaders already hovering 
on the Alps. The naval force at Ostia was warmly 
attached to him, for he had caressed the remnant of 
Nero’s marines after the chastisement they had suf- 
fered from Galba, constituting them a regular corps 
for the land service, which was reputed more honour- 
able than their own. The men now to be employed 
on board ship might hope for similar advancement ; 
for it was Otho’s plan to equip an armament first for 
the recovery of the Narbonensis, and eventually for 
operations in the rear of the Vitellian expedition.' 
Some city cohorts and some battalions of the guard 
were added to the marine force ; on the latter especial 
reliance was placed, and their ofiBcers were employed 
to watch the emperor’s generals not less than to assist 
them. Nohing indeed showed more clearly the pre- 
cariousness of Otbo’s position than the precautions 
he was obliged to take against the very men whom 
he charged with his defence. Though he enjoyed the 
services of Suetonius, the greatest captain of the 
times, together with other men of vigom* and conduct, 
he deemed it necessary to set Proculiis, the prsetorian 
prefect, a mere policeman without military experience, 
as a spy over them, with instructions to foment their 
jealousies and secure their fidelity to himself by 
divisions among one another. Finally, a freedman, 
named Oscus, seems to have been set as a spy over 
Proculus.® 

» The expression of Tacitns,, "spe Bonoratiods in posteram mili- 
tise,** is the same as that of Livy, xxxii. 23.; from which it appears 
that the legionary service was considered of a higher grade than the 
marine. 

« Tac. Sfst L 87. 
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I5ut Otlio was too active and high-spirited himself 
to trust entirely to his marines or his soldiers, to his 
generals or his freedmen. He led his land 
j^tfu^iead of forces in person, and required tlie magis-r 
trates and the consulars to attend him, not 
as combatants, for which many of them by age and 
habit were unfit, but as companions, in order to secure 
their persons and remove them from the city. Otho 
indeed was studiously mild in the treatment even of 
those whose intrigues he had most reason to appre- 
hend. He was satisfied with commanding Lucius, a 
brother of Aulus Vitellius, to accompany him to the 
field, treating him with the "same courtesy as others. 
It is pleasant also to read, as an unusual feature in 
civil war, that he extended his protection to his op- 
ponent’s children, who were left in the city, and 
whom their father had no means of protecting but 
by a threat of reprisals on Titianus, Otho’s brother, 
for Otho himself was wifeless and childless. But, 
surrounded as he was by a gay and un warlike nobility, 
vain of the softness of their manners, of their beauty, 
their dress, and their equipments, the emperor him- 
self, long known as a mere dissolute fop, suddenly 
threw off the habits of his past life, and embraced 
without a murmur all the austerities of service ; clad 
in steel, unwashed, uncombed, he marched on foot 
at the head of his coliunns, as if to belie beforehand 
the sarcasm of the satirist, that he waged a civil war 
with a mirror in his knapsack.^ His forces indeed 
were slender, consisting chiefly of the praetorians and 
marines, and his preparations had probably been re- 
tarded by want of money, while the population suf- 
fered from the seizure of all the specie that could be 
collected, and it whs now too late to occupy the passes 

• Contrast the description in Tacitus Sist. ii. H.: “Horridus, 
incompms, fam»que dissimilis,” with the well-known sarcasm of 
Juvenal, ii. 2 03.: 


Speculum civills sarcina belli” 
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of Alps and confine tLe Vitellians to the Gaulish 
proTiuces, Cs^icina had entered the Cisalpine, and 
Valens was Lasteiiing* to join him ; but Otho’s fleet 
had thrown garrisons into the strong places along the 
coast-road, and four legions were advancing with 
rapid strides from Illy ri cum, to turn the head of the 
Adriatic. Five cohorts of praetorians, some squadrons 
of cavalry, and a body of two thousand gladiators, 
were sent forward to seize the fords and bridges of 
the Po ; and the Othonians hoped to choose their 
own positions in the plains on which the enemy was 
to be met, and the empire to be lost or won.^ 

While the main forces on both sides were conver- 
ging from many quarters to the centre of operations of 
the Padane valley, the skirmishes which 
occurred elsewhere were of httle real im- 
portance. Otho’s fleet, after provoking by wanton 
plunder the natives of the Ligurian coast, began to 
harass the shores of Gaul, and Valens was induced 
by the cries of the Foro-julians to detach some co- 
horts for their protection* Troops were landed from 
the vessels, and various actions took place with no 
serious result. Corsica was easily persuaded to side 
with the masters of the sea; but its governor was at 
private feud with Otho, and tried to secure it for 
Vitellius. His efforts were nearly crowned with suc- 
cess, but the people rose at last against him, put him 
to death, and sent his head, in token of their fidelity, 
to Otho, who, however, was too much occupied with 
greater matters to reward or acknowledge it.® 

* Tac. MisA ii- 12 — 15. After the event it was objected that Otho 
haid set out too precipitately: “ expeditionem impigre atqne etiam 
pisepropere inchoavit.” Suet. Otho, 8. Evil auspices of course were 
recorded, and it was particularly remarked th^t he had neglected to 
make the solemn display of the Anct^a, without which no military 
enterprise had ever succeeded. The month of March was appointed 
for this ceremony, after which, accordingly, the military season com* 
menced. See the commentators on Suetonius. Otho set out on the 
day of Cybele, the 24th ef March (ix. kaL ApxiL). 

• Tac. nut, ii. 16.; Agric- 7. 
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Hy tlie time that Otho’s forces ariived on tne 
Theotho- southern bank of the Po^ the Transpadane 
tilemsfefvSa? rcgion westward of the Addua, the most 
flourishing district of Italy as it was re- 
Bedriacum. garded in the time of Tacitus, had fallen 
into the hands of the Vitellians. A few flying squad- 
rons of Othonians, which had crossed the river, had 
been cut off by the invaders.^ The Vitellians were 
elated with this success, and their Batavian horse 
dashed into the stream, and secured an easy passage 
for Caecina’s foremost columns. Placentia, a place 
of strength, was held for Otho by Vestricius Spu- 
rinna. At first he was unable to restx-ain the impe- 
tuosity of his men, who rushed of their own accord 
to meet the enemy; but the labour of digging the 
trenches for their encampment at night damped the 
ardour of this indolent police, and as Caecina ad* 
vanced they retreated hastily behind their walls. 
The Vitellians, on their part, disdained to form a 
regular siege ; the contempt in which the veterans 
held Otho^s marines and gladiators, urged them to 
rush to the assault* In the couise of this attack the 
amphitheatre outside the city, the largest building 
of the kind in Italy, but constructed apparently ot 
wood, was consumed by fire, which the Placentians 
ascribed to the spite of some of their own neighbonrs- 
However this may be, the assault was unsuccessful, 
and Gaecina was obliged to withdraw beyond the Po, 
to await the arrival of Valens, who was retarded by 
insubordination in his camp, and by the necessity of 
detaching a part of his forces for the defence of the 
Narhonensis. The Otlionians meanwhile collected in 
greater strength, and, having crossed the river at a 
lower point, established themselves at Bedriacum, at 
the junction of the (Jglio and the Chiese, command- 
ing the road from Cremona to Verona on the one 

^ Tac. JECist. ii. 17.: “ Capta Pannoniorum cohors apud Cremonam. 
Iiitercepti centum eqnites ac mille classici inter Placentiam Tici- 
numque.” 
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side, and Mantua on the other. The temper of the 
troops about to be opposed to each ocher differed 
considerably. On the Vitellian side the two leaders 
were thoroughly earnest in their enterprise; they 
wore engaged in a revolt beyond hope of pai'don, 
and success was necessary for them : but their forces 
could much less be relied on, formed as they were 
by the union of many nations under one banner, 
with no personal interest in their chiefs or their party, 
and little else to animate them but the natural fero- 
city of trained swordsmen, and the lust of plunder. 
It was difficult to maintain their discipline, and every 
day relaxed the bands of their obedience. Otho’s 
soldiers, on the other hand, were inspired by very 
different motives. The praetorians had to defend an 
emperor of their own choice ; to maintain their sud- 
den claim to bestow the purple ; to retain their pre- 
criptive right to favours and largesses ; to acquire a 
reputation in the field, and throw off the degrading 
name of a mere police. The gladiators were emulous 
of the fame of the legionaries : the legionax-ies of 
Illyricum thirsted to measure swords with the con- 
querors of Germany and Britain. But, ardent as 
they were for the fight, their want of discipline and 
mutual confidence caused great disquietude to the 
old soldiers their commanders. Suetonius was dis- 
mayed at the rawness of the levies he was expected 
to lead to victory, and urged delay.' His colleagues, 
however, Marius Celsus, Proculus, and Gallus, shrewd 
competitors for Otho’s favour, were jealous of him 
and *of one another. The emperor could only settle 
their disputes by calling Titianus from the city, and 
placing him over them all; and thus assm^ed of at 

^ Besides the chief in command, there was another Suetonius in the 
Othonian army, tribune of the Thirteenth legion. This was Suetonius 
Tienis, the father of the biographer of the Caesars, who has himself 
recorded the fact, adding that he derived from him some interesting 
particulars of the emperor’s last hours- Suet* Olho, 10. 

von. vxr. a: 
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least one faithful officer, and -wearied •writli the discord 
of those around him, he impatiently waived all cau- 
tious counsels, and gave the signal for attact.* 

It is no reflection on Otho’s courage that he ab- 
Ba<rieof staiued from leading his own armies. He 
Bedrittcum. conscious that he had no military ex- 

pei'ience, yet the imperator of the legions could not 
vield the place of general to a lieutenant in the field. 
He retired to Brixellum, on the right hank of the 
Po, to receive the fresh troops which were rapidly 
luriving, and organize them for the campaign; hut 
he left his legates to -fight the battle which he hoped 
would decide it at a blow. This division, however, 
of forces, which were not too numerous to be kept 
together in one body, still more this retirement of 
the chief himself from the head of his own army, 
seems to have been fatal to the cause- The men 
were disturbed and discouraged, and the movements 
of their leaders became more than ever vacillating 
and uncertain. Against the advice of Suetonius, 
Proculus and Titianus insisted on advancing from 
Bedriacum ; they fixed their camp at the fourth 
milestone on the road to Cremona, but pleading the 
urgent commands of Otho liimself, they marched 
sixteen miles further, to the confluence of the Po and 
the Addua. Their object seems to have been to in- 
teiTupt the operations of Csecina, who was tlrrowing a 
bridge across the Po, -with the intention, apparently, 
of outflanking them, and attacking Otho at Brixellum. 
A parley took place between him and some of their 
officers : it was interrupted by an order from Valens to 
attack ; the Vitellians iss-uing from their camp were 
severely handle^ ; again they recovered themselves, 
and the Othonians in their turn suffered from the 
indecision or the trfeachery of their leaders. On a 
false report that the Vitellians had abandoned their 


‘ Tac. Hist. li. 34 
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emperor, they grounded arms, and saluted them as 
friends : undeceived by a fiercer onset, they defended 
themselves with desperation, but with little order, 
here and there, in the groves and vineyards, by 
groups or maniples- Those who retained their foot- 
ing on the causeway kept more solid array; here 
there was no distant fighting with arrows or javelins ; 
even the pilum was thrown aside, and the opposing 
bands, rushing furiotisly together, thrust with the 
shield, and smote with the sword, till the ground 
was gained or lost by sheer strength of arm and 
courage. The vicissitudes of the fray were rapid, 
various, and indecisive. While numbers remained 
equal, valour and strength wer-e equally balanced- 
^^t suddenly Otho’s generals lost heaarb and fled. At 
Me^same moment the Vitellians were sup- Defeat of the 
with reinforcements ; they charged othomaus. 
w^(^^doubled vigour, and broke the ranks of their 
dispoftcerted opponents. The smooth straight road 
tempted the worsted battalions to flight, and, hotly 
p,l?4ssed and exit up as they fled, — for none cared to 
Capture men who could not be sold as slaves, — they 
hurried without a rally towards Bedriacum. Sueto- 
nius and Proculus had already passed straight through 
the lines, nor halted to attempt their defence. Ti- 
tianus and Celsus exerted themselves with more spirit 
to stop the fugitives, and rallied a handful of men 
under the shelter of the entrenchments, which they 
closed and guarded through the night. The Vitellians 
drew up at the fifth milestone, that is, when they 
came in sight of the Othonian camp, which they were 
not furnished with engines to assault : they lay down 
to rest on the spot, without pausing to fortify them- 
selves ; and the Othonians were too weary or too ter- 
rified to molest them. The next morning the beaten 
army treated for a capitulation ; their envoys were 
favourally received, and the gates were immediately 
opene(L The soldiers fell sobbing into one another'e 
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arms; friends and “brothers tended each other’s wounds 
All denounced in common the wickedness of civil 
war ; some even returned to the field to bury the 
bodies of their fallen kinsmen ; but the feelings of 
religion or humanity extended to a few only^ and the 
greater number of the dead long lay uncared for.^ 
Otho awaited the result of the battle at Brixellum, 
with a mind equally composed to good or 
SJcontmue”!^ evil tidiugs. The first uncertain rumours 
of defeat were confirmed by the fugitives 
suiciue. from the field, and great as the disaster was, 
it may be supposed that they rather enhanced than 
extenuated it. Nevertheless the legions which had 
not been engaged were not dismayed at the occur- 
rence. Without waiting for the emperor’s exhortation, 
they thronged of their own accord around him, and 
urged him to prove their valour in the recovery of his 
fortunes. Plotius Firmus, the prefect of the prae- 
torians, seconded their clamorous importunities. He 
showed how strong the resources of their party still 
were, and pointed to the legions which were even 
now advancing to join them, which had already an- 
nounced their arrival at Aquileia, and declared the 
courage which animated them. A common soldiet 
drew his sword in the emperor’s presence, and ex- 
claiming, This is the devotion which animates vus ally 
plunged it into his own bosom.^ It is clear that 
Otho was possessed of ample means for continuing 
t he contest. But he had determined otherwise. His 
life had been a feverish pursuit, first of pleasiue, and 
afterwards of power. Under the influence of a vivid 
imagination guided by vulgar delusions, not by per- 

* Tac. Hist, iL 41 — 46. Plutarch, who soeras to have followed 
Tacitus, or at least to have Rsed the same authorities, remarks on the 
great number of tlie slain, because none were interested in making 
prisoners. He had himself traversed the battle-field, and been told 
by one who had shared the fortunes of the beaten artiiy, of the lofty 
pile of corpses which was raised upon it. Plut. Otho^ 14. 

* X>ion, Ixiv. li.; Plat. Otho^ ik ; Suet- Gtho^ 10. 
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tsuBal judgment or experience, h.e had aspired to the 
heights of human happiness, first in the arms of 
gorgeous beauty, and again in the purple robe of 
imperial sovereignty. He had waked from both his 
dreams almost at the moment when he seemed to 
i-ealize them ; and these visions, as they flitted away 
from him, left him sobered but not embittered, dis- 
enchanted but not cynical. The world, he was now 
convinced, was not worth the fighting for: success 
and victory, fame and honour, were not worth the 
fighting for : his own life was not worth the fighting 
for. The sentiment of the noble voluptuary, that 
they "who have enjoyed life the most are often the 
most ready to quit it, whatever we may think of its 
iustice in general, was never more conspicuously ful- 
filled than in this example.* It is pleasant to believe 
that the last thoughts of this misguided spirit were 
for the peace of his country and the safety of his 
friends, to whom he coimselled submission. After 
refusing to allow a renewal of the contest, after pro- 
viding as he best could for the bloodless recognition 
of the emperor whom fortune had designated, con- 
gratulating himself that he had set an example of 
clemency, in sparing the family of Vitellius, which 
the victor for very shame must follow, Otho laid 
liimself calmly on his couch. A tumult arising out- 
side his tent, in which Virginius was threatened with 
violence, together with others of the senators, who at 
their master’s bidding were leaving the camp, he 
rose, and with a few words rebuked and allayed the 
wrath of his fanatical adherents. As evening closed 
he called for a cup of water, and for two daggers, of 
which he chose the sharpest, and J.aid it under his 

* Byron’s Maxeppaz 

“And strange to say, the sons of pleasure. 

They who have revelled beyond measure 
In beauty, wassail, wine, and treasorey 
Die calm, and calmer oft than he 
Whose heritage was misery*’’ 
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pillow. At the same time he ordered his attendant 
to quit the place, and show himself to the soldiers, 
lest he should be charged, in their intemperate fury, 
with the deed he was about himself to perpetrate. 
Assured at last that his friends had got beyond the 
lines, he lay down, and slept for some hours. At 
break of day he drew forth his weapon, placed it to 
his heart, and threw his weight upon it- Nature de- 
manded one groan. The slaves and freedmen in the 
outer chambers rushed trembling to his side* and with 
them the prefect Plotius. Otho lay dead with a single 
wound. He had made one request only, that his 
body might be consumed immediately, to escape the 
indignity of exposure and decollation. The prae- 
torians crowded, with shouts and tears, to support 
the bier, kissing the gaping wound and the hanging 
bands. The pyre was heaped, the noble remains laid 
upon it, and when the flames were kindled some of 
the soldiers slew themselves on the spot. This bar- 
barous example kindled the emulation of the legion- 
aries, and at Bedriacum, at Placentia, and in other 
camps, it found many desperate imitators. Finally, 
a modest monument was raised over the emperor’s 
ashes, such as the conqueror himself would scarcely 
grudge to an honourable opponent.^ 

Then once again was the empire offered by the 
Theem !re soldiexs to Virginius, and again did the 
veteran refuse it- Neither would he under- 
ftndrSiSed^by take, as they next requested him, to confer 
with Valens and Csecina on the terms of an 
arrangement that might satisfy both parties. He 

> Tac. H/sZ-H. 47—^0.; Plut. Otho^ 15 — 18.; Suet. 10 — 12.; 

X>ioii, Ixiv- 11 — 15. Otho wanted eleven days to complete his 37th 
year; his reign had lasted ilipety-five days: born 28th April, 785, he 
died 17£h April* 822, See JBaumgarten-Crasius on Suetonius, c. 1 1-, 
who explains the apparent error of his author: ‘■‘tricesimo et octavo 
eetatis anno.*’ jVlartial expresses the common sentiment of admiration 
for this Homan end, vi. 32. : 

Sic Cato dnm vixit, sane vel Csesare major: 

J>um nioritur, numquid major Othone fuit?” 
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judged tlie cause of 0tl»o and Ids friends as liopeless 
as it was unjust, and he would not consent to act in 
its behalf. They drew their swords, but he was firm 
in his refusal, and at last only escaped at the back of 
his tent from their fury. Thus baffled, the troops at 
Brixellum promised their unconditional submission, 
to the victorious generals, while Flavius Sabinus, the 
brother of Vespasian, whom Otho had distinguished 
with high marks of favour, sent the cohorts he com- 
manded to the camp of the Vitellians.^ Of the sena- 
tors whom Otho had carried to the seat of war his 
soldiers were not less jealous than himself, and after 
the rout of Bedriacum, the troops which attended or 
guarded them at Mutina, not crediting the account 
of their chief’s disasters, watched them with redoubled 
vigilance, and at last, when the news was confirmed, 
scarcely refrained from wreaking their spite upon 
them. Nor did these unfortunate nobles run much 
less risk at the hands of the Vitellians, who believed 
that they had cheered the resistance, and delayed the 
surrender of their opponents ; and this risk was 
heightened by the imprudence of the decurions of the 
town, in still offering arms and money, and styling 
them Conscript Fathers ; still more hy the daring 
fiction of a freedman of Nero named Csenus, who at 
the last moment spread the report of a fresh victory 
over the invaders. 

At Rome in the meantime there was no hesitation, 
no conflict of opinion. The games of Ceres 
were being performed in the theatre, and 
the populace was intent only on the amuse- emiwror with 
ment of the hour, when it was announced 
that Otho was dead, and the prefect Sabinus had 
required the soldiers in the ciiy tcf swear to Vitellius. 
The name of the new emperof was received at one© 
with acclamations, and the people, streaming forth. 


* Tac. Sist. ii. Bl. 
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seized tlie images of G-alba, and bore tJhem crowned 
with flowers and laurels to tbe temples, and to the 
spot where his blood had fallen, which they heaped 
\Yith chaplets. Such of the senators as wei'e still at 
home met immediately, and decreed to Vitellius by a 
single act all the honours and titles which had been 
dealt out from year to year to his predecessors. 
Thanks were voted to the G-ermanic legions. Valens 
was praised for his despatches, which affected mode- 
ration and respect, but the senators were really more 
grateful to Caecina, who had proved his respect by 
not addressing them at all. Having thus done all in 
their power to conciliate their new master, they still 
awaited bis arrival with anxiety ; for amply as they 
had satisfied bis desires, it might not be in his powei 
to control his terrible soldiery, and visions of plunder, 
of confiscation or massacre, rose before the eyes of a 
generation to which the civil wars of Home were 
The Italian matter of history. The fate which Home 
nerlf]*hy“' might fear at a distance alighted actually 
viteihus. Qjj many districts of Italy ; for the fierce 
warriors of the north, Komans only in name, who 
had scented their quarry from the Rhine, now fell 
without remorse on the burgs and colonies. Valens 
and Csseina were too criminal, or too ambitious 
themselves to check this brutal licentiousness. The 


soldiers of Otho, it was said, had exhausted Italy ; 
but it was desolated by the ruffians of Vitellius. ‘ 
Meanwhile Vitellius had been collecting his troops 
viteiinu ad- i^ Gaul, Or advancing leisurely in the rear 
of his legates, indul^ng at this crisis of his 
affairs the natural indolence cf his dispo- 
sition, sluggish and indifferent, without pride or 
ambition, with no ''thought beyond the morrow, yet 
all the more subject “to be worked on by cool in- 
triguers and led into sudden excesses of cruelty or 


* Tae, HUt. ii. 55, 56. 
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violence. He carried with him eight thousand of 
the levies which had been destined to reinforce the 
arroy in Britain, besides the strength of the Graliic 
and Germanic legions. Scarcely had he put himself 
in motion, when the news of the victory at Bedriacum 
and the death of Otho reached him. At the same 
time the accession of the Mauretanian provinces was 
announced, an increase of military strength amount- 
ing to nineteen cohorts and five squadrons of horse, 
together with a numerous corps of native auxiliaries. 
About the events by which this advantage accrued to 
him, the rising of the praetor Albinus for his rival, 
the frustration of this inan^s attempt on Spain, his 
flight and slaughter, Vitellius made no inquiry: he 
was too thoughtless to pay attention to the details of 
his affairs. He descended the gentle current of the 
Saone in a barge, while his troops marched along the 
bank ; though secure of his conquest, he did not all 
at once assume the pomp of sovereignty. He had 
quitted Rome a bankrupt; and he was returning 
poor and squalid as he came; till Junius Blsesus, the 
prefect of the L,ugdunensis, a man of wealth and 
magnificence, invested him with the ensigns of em- 
pire. Vitellius seems to have felt this oflScious zeal 
as a slur on his own torpidity, and resented rather 
than approved it. At Lugdunum he was met by 
Valens and Csecina, together with the chiefs of the 
conquered party. Now at last he awoke, and under- 
stood that he was actually emperor. From his tri- 
bunal he distributed thanks and praises, and com- 
manded the army to salute his infant son as heir to 
the purple. He associated the child in his own title 
of Germanicus.^ Some cruel executions followed, 

* Tac, Hist. ii. 69. It must be yenmi^ed, however, that Galeria. 
the wife of Vitclhtis, had been left behind at Home with her chiidreii. 
while another son by a farmer wife, Petronia» named Fetroniaims* was 
grown up at this time, if still alive. Suetonius, indeed, says that Vi- 
tellms had luuulered him (^ViteiL 6.): but whether this be true or 
not, there seexub to be some mistake in the statement of Tacitus* 
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and tlie Illyrian legions, wliich had ranged them- 
selves on the side of Otho, were exasperated by the 
slaughter of more than one of their officers. The 
dissensions between the various corps grew dailj^ 
i\dder. Suetonius nnd Proculus sought to secure the 
conqueror’s regard by alleging their own treachery to 
Otho, which he affected to believe, and after some 
delay and contumelious treatment pretended to re- 
ceive them into favour. Titianus was pardoned, 
ostensibly from respect for his fraternal affection ; at 
all events he deserved well for his forbearance towards 
Galeria and her children. Marius Celsus was suffered 
to retain the consulship. The vengeance of Vitellius, 
by whatever motives it was influenced, fell generally 
upon lesser victims.^ 

Feelings, indeed, of sympathy for human suffering, 
viteiims respect for liuman life, were as alien from 

generally Vitellius US fi'om liis class generally. On 
towards his toe removal of so large a portion of the 

euemies. ^ ^ i ^ m- 

rtoman garrisons, a Graul, named Maricus, 
raised a revolt among his countrymen. He pretended 
to be a god, immortal and invulnerable. But he 
was captured and given up by the ^dui, and ruth- 
lessly east forth to be devoured in the arena. When 
by some chance the beasts refused to touch him, and 
his trembling votaries were almost reassured, Vitellius 
looked on coolly while a gladiator despatched him. 
But he was too careless, it would appear, to grasp at 
money, and for money the massacres of tlie civil wars 
had generally been perpetrated. Vitellius not only 
spared his enemies’ lives, but allowed the wills of 


* Saetonms assures Os <c. lO.) that Vitellius put to death a hun- 

dred and twenty pt*rsons yho^wcre found, from papers discoveied in 

Otno s hands, to have claimea a reward for the slaughter of Galba. 
The most distinguished victim of this revolution was a Dolabella, 
who was charged with attempting to revive Otho*s faction in his own 
^®J*^‘*** slain, under atrocious circumstances, at luteramnium. 
See Tac. JSisL ii. 63, 64- 
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s-acli as had fallen in the field to take effect for the 
benefit of their relations. His interests 
seemed to centre in the gratification of an 
inordinate gluttony, and as he marched 
slowly along, all Italy, from sea to sea, was swept for 
delicacies for his table. If he <fi.d not confiscate his 
enemies’ estates to lavish them on his followers, he 
allowed his followers to indemnify themselves by 
plundering enemies or friends. Even after the har- 
vests reaped by two preceding armies, enough, it 
seems, remained to satisfy a third, to generate a 
complete relaxation of discipline, and impress the 
soldier with avowed contempt for his imperator. 
The edicts Vitellius sent before him were sufficiently 
moderate. He waived for the present the title of 
Augustus, and positively refused that of Csesar. He 
ordered the diviners, the favourites and accomplices 
of Otho and Nero, to be expelled from Italy, and 
forbade the knights to disgrace their order by de- 
scending on the arena, a practice which had spread 
from Rome itself even to towns in the country.’ The 
conduct of Graleria the wife, and Sextilia the mother, 
of the new emperor, might help to reassure the 
minds of the better class. Both these matrons were 
examples of moderation in prosperity. Sextilia looked 
with distrust on her son’s extraordinary advancement, 
refusing all public honours herself, and replying to 
the letter in which he first addressed her by his new 
appellation, that she had borne a Vitellius, and not 
a Germanicus. But this high-minded woman died 
shortly after, and some insinuated that her son had 
starved her to death, because it bad been predicted 

* Ttic. fJisU ii. 62- The mathematici were*ordered to quit Italy 
by the kalends of October. They revenged thetnselves by po ting 
a" placard, in which they intimated that* Vitellius himself should quit 
the world C** usquam esset before that day. Suet. VitelL 1 5. 
Vitellius, however, did not die till the end of Oceember, Dion 
(Ixv. X.) declares that the eatact day was predicted, but prudently 
abstains from citing the date fixed by the decree. 
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tliat he "would reigu long if he survived his parent : 
others that he had given her poison at her own re- 
quest, through dread of impending reverses. Such 
are the kind of stories, improbable and inconsistent 
with one another, of which much of our history, if it 
be written at all, must now consist. 

But already Vitellius, or at least his shrewder ad- 
visers, began to feel the perils of his posi- 

Discharge of,. 1 

the iirsBtonans, tioii, tosseci as lie wos Oil tlie wavos OI SO 
S“thVothS- many conflicting tides of military insurrec- 
nian lejnuns. tioH. Thc Illyrian legions he had already 

mortified ; but he could not suffer the praetorians to 
retain their usurped authority, and it was necessary 
to disband them,^ The Fourteenth legion which had 
fought for Otho at Bedriacum, and refused to ad- 
mit that it had been worsted, was burning to avenge 
tne disgrace incurred from the event of a few trifling 
skirmishes. This division had been recalled from 
Britain by Nero, and thither it was now ordered to 
return. The First legion of marines was drafted into 
Spain. The Eleventh and Seventh were sent at the 
commencement of summer into winter quarters. The 
Thirteenth was employed in the erection of amphi- 
theatres at Cremona and Bononia, where Caecina and 
Valens proposed to amuse the soldiers with gladia- 
torial shows. 

' Suet. Tzfell. 14. As wc come near to the time of Suetonius, the 
retailer of these and similar rumours, the domestic history of the 
Caesars becomes less trustworthy than ever. He could now only 
relate the anecdotes of the day, not yet sifted and sanctioned by any 
standard authority. The death of Sextilia is mentioned by Tacitus 
without intimating that any suspicion attached to it. See Uijst. iii. 
67.: “Krat illi fessa setate parens, quse lamen, paucis ante diebus, 
opportuua morte excidium domus prsevenir, nihil principatu filii 
adsecuta nisi luctum et^bonam famam " Comp, ffist, ii. 64.: ** Sextilia 
. . . . antiqui moris . v • domus suae tantum adversa sensit.’* 

* Tac. Jlist, 11 67.: **Addito honestea missionis lenimento arma 
ad tribunos suos deferebant.*' The historian adds that at the next 
oiitbicak of civil war these reckless stddiers, who it may be supposed 
had continued to linger iu the city, offci-ed their services to the oppo- 
nent of Vitellms, 
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The advance of Vitellius still continued to bo 
marked by excesses and horrors of various 
kinds. At Ticinum, the disruption of the turbuiK^ at 
bauds of discipline was more than ever ap- 
parent. The emperor lay down to supper with Vij 
ginius by his side. The legates and tribunes thronged 
to his orgies. Outside the impei-ial tent, centurions 
and soldiers emulated the dissipation of their chief- 
Drunkenness and disorder reigned throughout the 
night. A Graul and a Roman happened to chal- 
lenge one another to wrestle ; the legionary fell, the 
auxiliary mocked him ; his comrades flew to arms 
and two auxiliary cohorts were cut to pieces. Rattle 
would have raged throughout the lines, but for a 
seasonable alarm. The return of the Fourteenth 
legion was announced, with swords drawn, and stand- 
ards advanced, and an attack on the camp was ap- 
prehended by the intoxicated mob witiiin it. The 
alarm was false ; but, while it lasted, a slave of 
Virginius was seized, and charged with the purpose 

of killing the emperor. The death of Vir- ^ 

ginius was now loudly demanded by the cape of 
soldiers around the tent. Vitellius, indeed, 
had the firmness to refuse them ; he could not afford 
to sacrifice so brave and honest a friend. This was 
the third escape of Virginius, and the great age he 
eventually attained in peace and honour, made the 
risks of his early years the more worthy of remark.* 

From Ticinum Vitellius proceeded to Cremona, 
and there witnessed the contests of Caecina's Brutaiuy at 
gladiators. Thence he diverged from his J.* 
route to cross the plain of Bedriaciun, and 
beheld the scene of his victory, still reeking with the 

* Tac. ffista ii. 68. 'Virginias survived to his 83rd year, a.d. 97.. 
The younger Pliny records the lines which he directed to be engraved 
on his tomb, vL 10., ix. 19.: 

“Hie situs est Rufus, pulso qui Vindice quordam 
Imperium asseruit non sibi, sed patriae.** 
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fumes of human slaughter. The curiosity with which 
he examined the spot and listened to the details of 
the bloody fray, shocked the narrators of his history : 
he showed no remorse for the death of so many of 
his countrymen, nor horror at the sight of their re- 
mains. Some, indeed, declared that he expressed a 
brutal pleasure at the scene : The eor'pse of an enemy 
he said, smeiis always 'well, particularly of a citizen, 
IsTevertheless, he fortified his stomach with draughts 
of wine, and distributed it largely among his soldiers. 
Tacitus himself, the most temperate or least fanciful 
of our authorities, allows that he sacrificed on the 
field to the Divi'nities of the spot^ 

The shows of Valens at Bononia were celebrated 
ire is with with unusual pomp, the whole apparatus of 
vSfueia from imperial luxury being brought for the pm*- 
os'fn pose from Borne, and with it the worthless 
coiKiuetor. instruments of Nero’s debaucheries, the 
dancers, ingers, and eunuchs, with whom Vitelliua 
had become familiar in the court of the tyrant. As 
he approached the city the stream of application for 
places and favours met him with accumulated force ; 
it was necessary to abridge the short tenure of the 
designated consuls to make room for more compe- 
titors, and some, who might be expected to put up 
with an affront, were excluded altogether. The news 
which now arrived of the adhesion of the Syrian 
legions dispelled all alarm, and gave the rein to 
every evil passion. The emperor and the army, with 
no fear of Vespasian before them, might indulge 
themselves without restraint. Vitellius would have 
entered Borne in the garb of war, cloaked and booted. 


They seem to contradict the statement of the historian, that Virginius 
and Vinclex had come to a^mntaal understanding. This was the 
tradition to which Juvenal also refers: 

“ Qnid enim Virginins armis 
Debuit nlcisci magis, ant cum Vindice Galba.” 

* Tac. Jlist. 11. 70. Comp. Suet. Vitcll. lo. j Dion, bcv. 1. 
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at the head of his troops, with colours flying and 
trumpets blowing. Such arrogance would have been 
unparalleled : such flagitiousness would have been a 
prodigy. Citizens of every rank stood aghast at this 
vision of foreign invasion descried dimly in the dis- 
tance ; but the emperor’s friends interposed at the 
last moment, and at the iSUlvian bridge he consented 
to lay down his military ensigns, and traversed the 
streets in the civil praatexta, the soldiers following 
with sheathed swords. 

* Comp, Tac. Hist, ii. 89. with Suet. ViteU. 11- The account of 
the former is undoubtedly to be preferred. 
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Origin and eaily history of Vespasian. — He is recommended to the 
Syrian legions by Mucianus, and proclaimed emperor in the ISast. 
- — Mucianus advances towards Italy, while Vespasian occupies 
Egypt. — Disgraceful conduct of Vicellius at Rome. — He is aban- 
doned or feebly supported by his partisans. — His forces defeated 
at Bedriacurn. — Antonins Piimus crosses the Apennines. — Vitel- 
iius offers to resign the empire, but is prevented by his soldiers. — 
The Capitol attacked by the Vitelli.ms and burnt. — Primus forces 
his w'ay into Rome. — Vitellius seized and slain. — ^Vespasian ac- 
cepted* as emperor. — Mucianus conducts the govemment during 
his absence. — State of affairs at Rome. — Commencement of the 
restoration of the Capitol. — Superstitions reverence paid to the 
Elavian family — Pretended miracles of Vespasian at Alexandria. 
— He reaches Home. (a.b. 69, 70. a.u. 82:2, 823.) 

Titus FiiAYixis Vespasianus, whose career we are now 
to follow, has already been mentioned as 
an object of jealousy to Otho, and as*ain to 
vitellins; as the man, however, whose ru- 
moured adhesion to the latest revolution seemed to 
establish the usurpation of the adventurer from 
Germany. The origin of this redoubted soldier was 
obscure: his family belonged to the Sabine burgh 
of Reate, and had never risen to public honoursc 
Vespasian had no illustrious images in the modest 
hall of his fathers. Arrived, at the period now before 
us, at the advanced age of sixty, he had passed the 
most active portion of life in a variety of important 
services.^ The favour of Narcissus had given hinn a 


* Vespasian was born at Phalacrine, a village near Reate; but his 
grandfather, the first mentioned of the family, was a citizen of the 
larger town. Suet. Vespets^ i. His grandfather was named T* 
Elavins Petro: — 
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legion in Britain, wliere, as we have seen, he had 
performed some notable exploits, and earned the 
triumphal ornaments. This acknowledgment of his 
merits was followed, still perhaps through the patron- 
age of the powerful freedman, hy two priesthoods 
and the consulship in the year 804. In the prime of 
life, and at the height of honour, he had been re- 
duced to inaction hy the jealousy of Agrippina, who 
hated all the dependents of N'arcissus ; and it was not 
till her fall that he succeeded to tlie proconsulship of 
Africa, which he exercised in 816. The administra- 
tion of Vespasian had the rare merit of bringing him 
no pecuniary advantage. He left the province poorer 
than he came to it ; but he confirmed the opinion 
of his prudence and firmness, while he acquired 
a character for integrity. His circumstances, thus 
honourably narrow, induced him to turn, on quitting 
office, to private means of maintaining his family. 
He became a contractor for the beasts, and perhaps 
for the slaves, of Africa, destined for the Eoman 
market. Following, however, in the train of Nero, 
during that prince’s sojourn in Greece, he gave of- 
fence, and incurred some peril, by the bluntness of 
his manner. It seems that he could not always keep 
awake through the emperor’s displays of singing and 
acting; an indecorum intolerable to the vain per- 
former, who at last peevishly dismissed him.' But 

T, Flavius Petro* 

T- Flavius S* binus y Vespasia Polla. 

Titus C ?) Plavius Sabiuus. T, Flavius 'Vespasianus s= Flavia Domitillo. 

I I jJ 1 

Flavius Sabiuus. T. Flavius T. Flavius JDumitllla* 

Vespasianus, I>oniftiauu8, 

We have here two instances of the pracrjc®, common at the time, of 
g-iving the elder son the father’s, and the younger the mother’s cog- 
nomen. See also Suet. Otho, I,, VtteU^ 6. Titus seems to have been 
the common praanomen of all. 

^ The story is told by Tacitus, Jinn. xvi. 5., and referred to by 
Suetonius, Vesp. 4. 
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when disturhances began to arise in Judea, bis mili- 
tary qualities "were not to be slighted. Nero intrusted 
him with the government of Palestine, and the com- 
mand of the forces soon to be called into action there. 
His temper was prone to superstition.* His advance 
had been hithei'to signal ; lie felt confidence in his 
own abilities, and believed himself a favourite of for- 
tune ; he was surrounded, like every Roman in high 
station abroad, by flatterers, who nourished every 
thought of pi’ide or vanity, and, amidst a nation of 
fanatics, prophets were not wanting to apply to the 
renowned Vespasianus the omens which wei'e supposed 
popularly to point to a Jewish deliverer and Messiah. 
The successes he gained in his first encounters with 
the Jews encouraged him to brood over these shadowy 
intimations ; and, when he visited the summit of 
[Mount Carmel to sacrifice to the deity of the spot, 
the priest declared, on inspecting the entrails, that 
whatever he was purposing, whether it were to build 
a house, to buy an estate, or to increase his family of 
slaves, the mansion should be ample, the property 
vast, the number of his dependents unusually great. 
His attendants, aware of the ideas lie was beginning 
to harbour, spread this oracular sentence far and 
near, and the eyes of the soldiers and provincials 
were turned more freely and fixed more devoutly 
upon the sturdy veteran than ever. To Nero, to 
Galba, to Otho, as they appeared successively on the 
scene, he frankly offered his own aad his soldiers’ 
obedience ; but with every change of dynasty, his 
submission to the choice of the capital was more and 
more shaken, and he was strongly affected by the 
silence with which the oath he tendered to Vitellius 
was received by the troops he commanded.® 

* Aurelius Victor says :.of him: “Simal divinis dcdltus, quoraxu 
▼era plcri'que negotiis compererat.” Ccesar- 9. 

* Tiic Hist. i. 74. 
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Nevertheless Vespasian, vrith the discretion wliich. 
became his years and experience, wns not 
lightly moved to enter the field against the rec^mtnd^d 
chief accepted at Rome. Besides his own legions, anti 
fortunes, those of two sons — Titus and Do- emperor at 
mitianus, the one already launched in the 
career of public service, the other just en- 
tering upon it — trembled in the balance, and he hesi- 
tated to expose their brilliant prospects to the chances 
of a military revolution. He well knew, as a general, 
the valour of the Grermanic forces, with which he 
had himself served : perhaps he remembered that, 
at least since the times of Sulla, the forces of the 
East had never measured themselves with success 
against the hardier warriors of the Western world. 
The governor of Palestine, moreover, was dependent 
on the higher authority and wider command of the 
Syrian proconsul. Vespasian would shrink from 
the call of public favour while Mucianus still adhered 
to the new emperor, however loose and reluctant 
such an adherence might he. But when Mucianus 
himself urged him to the enterprise, and offered all 
the weight of his support, hesitation would be merely 
pusillanimous. After several private conferences to 
which he was invited on the borders of his province, 
the proconsul led him to the cantonments of the 
Syrian army, and recommended his cause to its sup- 
port. He was received with enthusiasm. Men and 
officers, impatient at the superior fortune of their 
rivals in the West, exulting perhaps in the prospect 
of returning in triumph to Italy, vied with one 
another in urging their favourite to action, while he 
still cautiously restrained them from saluting him 
with the irrevocable title of Emperor^ Mucianus 
returned to Antioch to complete Ms preparations ; 
Vespasian himself to his own head-quarters at Caesarea* 
Tiberius Alexander, Nero’s prefect in Egypt, declared 
for the new competitor ; thus securing the flank of 
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his position in Palestine, assuring the maintenance 
of his troops in the East, and threatening Rome itself 
with the loss of its most plenteous storehouse. The 
prefect, indeed, was the first to invite his soldiers to 
proclaim Vespasian Emperor: it was from the first 
of July, the day of this solemn inauguration at Alex- 
andria, that the annals of the new principate were 
afterwards dated.’ The Judean legions followed, on 
the third of the same month, with the ardour of a 
common instinct. The word Imperator was first 
dropped, as it were, by accident : it was immediately 
caught up, passed from rank to rank, and finally 
ratified by the unanimous acclamations of the whole 
ai-my. The titles of Caesar and Augustus were 
speedily added. Mucianus was prepared for action. 
As soon as the report arrived at Antioch, he proposed 
the oath to his legions there, and, proceeding to the 
theatre, harangued the people fliiently in G-reek, 
with a grace which charmed them : to the soldiers he 
represented that Yitellius had resolved to quarter his 
Gauls and Germans in the luxurious stations of Syria, 
and transfer to the savage North the troops which 
had revelled so long in the pleasures of Asia. The 
provincials were terrified at the prospect of this 
settlement of barbarians among them; the soldiers 
were not only alarmed but exasperated.® 

By the 15th of July all the legions of Syria and the 
P’reparations eastern frontier had pledged themselves to 
til® 1^®^ aspirant. They were supported 
the empire. yassals or allies of the empire ; by 

SoLemus, king of Itmreea; by Antiochus, king of 
Commagene; by Agrippa, a younger son of Herod, 
the nominal sovereign of some petty districts of 
Palestine, long retained at Rome, whence he had 

_ ’ Tftc. ffist ii. 29. ; Suet. Vesp. 6. The second date (v. non Jnl.) 

IS tnken (lom Tacitus, and is preferable to that given by Suetonius 
(V. Id. Jah. i e. the llth). 

* Tac. HisL ii. 74 — 78. 
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inanag'ed, on the news of the impending revolution, 
to escape to his own dominions ; and by his sister 
Berenice, queen of Chalcis, intriguing and beautiful, 
and in favour with Vespasian, old as he was. From 
Achaia to Armenia, all the provinces of the East 
followed the common impulse, to range the eastern 
half of the empire against the western. IMucianus 
summoned his chief adherents to a meeting at Be* 
jytus. jSloney was demanded, levies were ordered, 
garrisons stationed, magazines and arsenals estab- 
li^jhed. A base was laid for extensive and prolonged 
operations. Vespasian was fidl of activity, lavishing 
exhortations or praises, as each were required ; paying 
court to the senators resident in the province ; en- 
gaging the Parthians and Armenians to respect the 
frontiers ; laborious, vigilant, discreet in all things ; 
showing himself fit to wield the empire by the firm- 
ness with which he withheld from the soldiers any ex- 
travagant largess, Titus was charged with the con- 
duct of affairs in Judsea, while he undertook himself 
to secure the footing promised him in Egypt. The 
forces of the East were divided into three armies ; 
one of these was deemed sufiScient to confront the 
legions of Vitellius ; the second was destined to con- 
trol revolt within the frontiers ; the third to repress 
aggression from beyond them. The new emperor 
made preparations for maintaining the integrity of 
the empire at the moment when he was bending all 
his energies to acquire it; such had been the policy 
which gained favour and admiration for Augustus ; 
Senate^ Peojple^ a/ad Gods^ would declare, as of old, 
for the man who devoted himself to the true interests 
of the republic ; even the praetorians would acknow- 
ledge him as their legitimate chief, and break their 
unworthy bondage to a selfish voluptuary.^ 

Mucianus led the van with deliberate and majestic 


» Tac. ii. 79 — 83 . 
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marcli, neither hurrying- forwards, as if anxious or 
Muoianu* impatient, nor loitering, as if indifferent 
and to success. The strong current swept all 
lesser bodies into its vortex. OflScers, mili- 
aupport. tary and civil, Romans and provincials, 
ships and soldiers, arms and treasures, were all wafted 
along in a stream of increasing weight and volume. 
Money, said Mucianus, %8 the sinews of civil war.^ 
An invader might throw himself on the enemy’s 
country for support ; hut the leader of a party must 
depend on a well-tilled military chest. Of his own 
means he gave largely; but he was not more absti- 
nent than the chiefs of former revolutions in requiring 
contributions from his adherents, or extorting treasure 
from the temples and other public sources. The tide 
of arms rolled away; but the taxes now imposed by 
Vespasian’s lieutenant were transferred as the legacy 
of war to the peace which followed; for Vespasian 
himself though averse in the first instance to im- 
posing them, was too well satisfied with their returns 
ever to remit them. And now three Illyrian legions 
joined; the Third, the Eighth, and the Seventh or 
Claudian, faithful to Otho as the friend of Nero, and 
heir to the fortunes of the family from which it de- 
rived its title.^ These legions had advanced as far 
as Aquileia to fight for their favourite, and on hearing 
of hte death, stoned the bearer of the news, tore the 
colours which bore the name of Vitellius, sacked the 
military chest,^ and impetuously defied the conqueror. 
They now rejoiced in the opportunity of transferring 


Tac. Bist. ii. 84. : “ Eos esse belli civitvt nervos.” We have 
adopted the phrase aS a. rhetorical conrj monplace, applying it to war 
in general; but our author js more precise. The metaphor, however, 
had already been employed by Cicero (Phiiipp, v. “nervi civiiis 
belli pecunia infinite. 

* The name of Claudian was given, as may be remembered, to this 
legion ^ a reward for its zeal in suppressing the revolt of Scriboni- 
anus. See vol. vi-, chap, xUx* 
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themselves to Vespasian^ and speedily broiig-ht over 
to him two other legions stationed in Pannonia, 
which wei*e followed by the g irrisons of Dalmatia* 
The seeds of still further defection were scattered by 
letters to the troops in Spain and Gaul, and particu- 
larly to the Pourteenth legdon, now sullenly retiring 
towards Britain.^ 

At the moment that the army in Syria was pro- 
claiming' Vespasian emperor, Vitellius was 
making his entry into Rome^ at the head v^niSsat 
of four legions, twelve squadrons of horse, 
and thirty-four auxiliary cohorts, a veteran force of 
sixt^’^ thousand men, but corrupted by three months 
of licence. His first act was to sacrifice in the Capi- 
tol, and there he embraced his mother, on whom he 
pressed the title of Augusta: the next day he 
harangued the people and senate, in the strain of h 
foreign conqueror rather than of a citizen, with mucli 
ill -merited praise of his own moderation and vig'il- 
ance. His career, however, in the city was attended 
from the first with evil omens. The first edict he 
issued as Chief Pontiff was dated the 15th kalends 
of August (July 18th), the day of the Allia and 
Cremera.^ Vet his behaviour in the senate-house, 
the forum, and the theatre, seems to have been modest 
and becoming. He was assiduous in attending the 
discussions of the fathers, even on matters of trifling 
concern. He suffered himself to be opposed, or was 
satisfied, if warmly attacked, with invoking the pro- 
tection of the tribunes- Even then he soon re- 
covered his composure, and would only remark that 
it was nothing new or strange for two senators to 
differ ; for his own he would add, he had 

sometimes disagreed with Thrcjused. The comparison 
thus implied between the sage*and the profligate, the 
patriot and the usurper, provoked some bitter de- 

* Tac. Hist, i5. 85, 86.; Saet. Vesp, 6, 

* Tac. HisU iL 91-; Suet 11. 
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rision.. Bvit this outward moderation betokened only 
the easy compliance of his character. Csecina and 
Valens, it was soon found, were the real governors 
of the empire. The chief appointments w^ere all 
made through their influence, which they exerted 
with mutual rivalry. They enriched themselves at 
Ihe same time with the estates and houses both of 
fj-iends and enemies, while the decrees for restoring 
their possessions to the recalled exiles were generally 
allowed to be frustrated. They studied to engross 
their master in the low debauchery to which he was 
naturally addicted, while they took the cares of 
empire off his bands. He passed his days and nights 
in feasting and sleeping, and while the treasury was 
empty, and the promised donative could not be dis- 
charged, he lavished all the money he could grasp in 
the indulgence of the coarsest appetites. Within the 
few months of his power he spent, as was computed, 
nine hundred millions of sesterces, above seven mil- 
lions of our money, in vulgar and brutal sensuality.* 
But the soldiers, defrauded of their stipulated reward, 
required other compensation, and they were permitted 
to range the city freely, and taste its amusements and 
dissipations, to the ruin of their habits and discipline. 
The pr£etorians had been disbanded, and tlie ordinary 
pt.lice of the city was neglected. The legionaries 

’ Tac. Hist. M.95,i “ Novics milHcs sestertium pmacissimis men- 
eibus intervertisse crertitur.” The Homans were generally content 
with a. ^single mea.1, the coena: the slight refections of the nioining 
and midday, jentaculum and prandium, were rarely taken in com- 
pany. But Vitellius had his banquets thrice or four times in the 
day, adding to the above-named a comissatio, or “ revel,” at night. 
To the abstemious people of the South such gluttony scented pro— 
liigious; but Vitellius had recourse to the vomit. His brother gave 
h'ln a supper in whichf 2000 fishes and 7000 birds were seived up. 
Vitellius had an immense digh made, which be called the “ Shield of 
Minerva,” and loaded with jSeacocks’ and pheasants’ tongues, and 
roes of the mullet and scarus: his delicacies were brought him from 
the O^spia,]! anci tho Straits of Gibraltar. Oomp, for tiiesc and other 
extravagancies. Suer. Vite/L IS.; Pliny, Hist. Hat. xxxv. 46.; Dion 
IxT, 5. 
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chose their own quarters at will, and when these rude 
cliildrexi of the North stretched their tents on the 
pleiisant but unhealthy slopes of the Vatican, they 
suffered severely from intemperance in food and 
bathing', as well as from the malaria of the spot. It 
became necessary to re-embody the praetorian and the 
urban guards. Valent took this important charge 
on himself, to the exclusion of his colleague. He 
drafted twenty-thousand of the legionaries into these 
favoured bands ; but tlie legions were left thereby 
not weakened only, but discontented. They were to 
be gratified in their turn -with fresh indulgences. 
Vitellius conceded to them the execution of three 
Gaulish nobles who had fought for Vindex ; so fai 
l)ack did their animosity reach. The emperor’s birth- 
day was celebi'ated with an immense show of gladi- 
ators, and Nero’s obse'^uies were performed in the 
Campus Martins. The tyrant’s body was removed 
from the sarcophagus in which it had been deposited, 
and laid on a funeral pyred The Augustales applied 
the torch, and the ashes, I presume, of the last of the 
Julii w’ere finally consigned to the mausoleum ol 
Augustus. The reign of the freedmen recommenced ; 
Asiaticiis and Polycletus, such were the names of the 
creatures of Vitellius, recalled by their avarice and 
audacity the memory of the favourites of Claudius. 
The degradation of JRome, hardly awakened from its 
dream of independence, was as complete as it was 
sudden, and never yet perhaps had she sunk so lo v 
in sensuality and licentiousness, as in the few months 
which followed on the death of Otho. 

The spell was bx'oken by the first cry of military 

r 

* Tac. ii. 95.; Snet. VitelL 11 . Tho author quoted by Suidas 

in voc. Bt-rcAAtos, **ays expressly that tbe*corpse, v^Kp6s^ of Nero, was 
removed from its original sepulchre. But this sepulchre vjras not the 
obscure place lie supposes. Suetonius describes it, on the contrary, 
as a sarcophagus (solium) of porphyrv-, crowned with an altar-sLib 
of white Carrara marble, and inclosed in a vault of Thasian stone 
iVtr 50. 
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itefection. The Third legion, it was announced, 
v.tei.iu^ u liad revolted ; but the whole truth was still 
TOmriua/ler., Withheld from the public ear- Aid was hastih’ 
rapiirlelfm summoued from Spain Britain, and Gei-- 
otherg. many. But the provinces were unmoved, 

and the chiefs of the legions hesitated. Hordeonius 
pleaded that he was threatened by the Batavi, and 
could not spare troops ; Bolanus, beyond the Channel, 
that he was fully occupied with the defence of his 
posts on the Trent and Severn. Spain had no chief 
of consular rank, and her officers were too jealous 
one of another to take a step in advance. Africa 
alone responded cheerfully- The indolence of Vitel- 
lius had made him a favourite with the troops he 
had formerly commanded there, whereas Vespasian’s 
strictness had offended tlrem, and they remembered 
having once pelted him on his tribunal with turnips.* 
The adhesion of the African province was undoubt- 
edly of great importance to balance the defection of 
Egypt ; but in tMs crisis, when all depended on the 
strength and number of the allies which could be 
mustered on either side, the elements themselves 
conspired against the doomed Vitellius. A long pre- 
valence of north-westerly winds bore to Greece and 
Asia intelligence of the movements of the one party, 
while it withheld from Italy all accounts of the ope- 
rations of the other. The occupation of Illyricum 
and Rhsetia by Vespasian’s adherents, enabled bim at 
the same time to close the communications by land. 
Vitellius continued long to indulge in fatal security. 
At last the imminence of danger could not be dis- 
guised. Valens and Csecina were despatched to the 
north of Italy, and with them marched the languid 
and broken remnanta of the Germanic legions : their 
ranks were thin ; their pace was slow ; their arms 
rusty or decayed ; even their horses were out of con- 


* Suet- Vesp. 4 . 
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dition : they shrank from the heat, the dust, and the 
wnd ; nor did they beiir the restraints of discipline 
better than the toils of service. Valens lingered 
some time behind, under the plea of illness: Cseciiia, 
it was believed, already meditated defection; cer- 
tainly he was jealous of his colleague’s influence, and 
might hope for more consideration under another 
master. The Vitellian forces were at last assembled 
in the plains of the lower Po, between Cremona and 
Eavenna, and there Csecina began to corrupt the 
fidelity of the men and their officers, with the aid of 
Bassus, prefect of the Adriatic flleet, whose influence 
extended to the marine cohorts, still mindful of 
Galba’s severity and of 0th o’s favours.* 

The three Flavian legions, — such is the title we 
may give to the adherents of Vespasian, — 
which had now seized the passes of the Pgmul^eada 
Julian Alps, and were preparing to pour 
down into Italy, were commanded by An- 
tonius Primus. While some of his officers advised 
delay, to await the arrival of Mucianus, this spirited 
partisan would listen to no such timid counsels. He 
was anxious to be the first of his faction in the field 
He despised the adversary before him ; perhaps lie 
had secret communications with Csecina. Neverthe- 
less, his strength was much inferior to that of the 
enemy, and the resolution to rush headlong into the 
midst of them seems rash and precipitate. But the 
first engagements that occurred were favourable to 
tlie invaders. The outposts of the Vitellians were 
driven back from the head of the Adriatic. The 
Flavians crossed the deep and rapid rivers, and 
turned or carried every fortress, fill they arrived 
before Verona, and spread tbeir ^numerous and well- 
appointed cavalry over the brbad plains around it. 
Here indeed Csscina, it seems, might, if he chosej 


* Tac. SisA ii. lOl. 
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iiave averwlielmed them ; but he contented himself 
with issuing manifestos against their chief; nor in 
these did he exhibit much confidence. Primus re- 
torted in a bolder strain. He was overtaken by 
letters from ]Mucianus, rebuking his haste and re- 
quiring him to wait for the reinforcements. Vespasian, 
too, announced that he was in possession of Eg’ypt, 
and could reduce Viteilius to capitulate, by with- 
holding her supplies from Rome. But Primus re- 
tained his confidence, and determined to win the 
victory alone. The legates of two legions shared his 
authority, and encumbered his schemes: an oppoi'tune 
revolt of their soldiers, fomented perhaps by himself, 
enabled him to remove them from the camp, under 
pretence of providing for their security. He was 
now sole commander, and eager to push his advan- 
tage. The defection of the fleet at Ravenna from 
Viteilius increased his ardour. Csecina would have 
jdaycd into his hands, but was prevented from con-' 
summating the treachery by his own soldiers ; and 
now both armies prepared for a decisive action on 
And defeats plaiu of Bedriacum, where tlie Vitel- 

at"iied{mHn all theli’ present discourage- 

ments, were inspired with the recollection 
of recent triumph. Left without a general them- 
selves, for they had thrown Caecina into chains, they 
were opposed to a bold and able leader, and, as on 
the former occasion, victory now declared for the 
army which was best commanded. The Flavians 
were twice saved from defeat by the energy ot 
Primus ; and when at last Cremona fell into their 
hands, the remnant of the Vitellian legions broke 
and dispersed in ^11 directions.^ 

Cremona was a Roman colony, established as a 
check upon the Gauls of the Cisalpine, and a barrier 
against more distant invaders. Well placed on a 


* Td.c. IIisL iii. 15 — 35»; Suet. Vitell 15.; X>ion, Ixr. 10— X 5. 
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navigable stream amidst a fertile country, it rapidly 
increased in numbers and importance ; but its wealth 
had tempted once before the cupidit 3 ’ of a conqueror, 
and it deserved under the Triumvirs the epithet of 
hapless, which was now to become more terribly ap- 
propriate.' Unscrupulous as the Romans had ever 
shown themselves in spoiling foes, or even dependents 
and allies, they had rarely, even in the worst licence 
of civil conflict, sm'rendered their own colonies to 
the fate of war. But the example of Praeneste imder 
Sulla was now to be repeated, with at least equal 
horrors. After a brave defence, the camp of the Vi- 
tellians had been forced ; the town had capitulated 
with an assurance of protection. But Primus, as an 
intriguer and adventurer, had bought the swords of 
his soldiers by hopes which he had not yet redeemed. 
Thej' awaited impatiently a word or gesture to com- 
mence the work of plunder, possil)ly they had already 
commenced it ; and when, in taking a bath after the 
fatigues of the attack, he remarked that the water 
was not warm enough, the words of the attendant. 
It shall soon be flatter, were caught up by the troops 
around him, and peirverted into an order, or accep- 
ted as an omen, for burning the city. Cremona was 
sacked with every aggravation of cruelty and bru- 
tality ; her people were abused and slaughtered ; her 
buildings levelled with the ground ; one edifice alone, 
the temple of INlephitis, the deity of the surrounding 
marshes, escaped the indiscriminate destruction.® 

But Vitellius, says Tacitus, after the departure of 
Gcedna, and presently of Ycdens, drowned Besuaiity of 
his cares in voluptuousness; he neither 
collected arms, nor harangued or trained 
his 8oldiers,noT showed himself every wherein puhlic; 
but burying himself in the s/icule of his gard&ns, 
lihe those slothful brutes, which, if you give them 

Virg. Eel. ix. 28 : “ Miserse vicina Cremoiue.** 

* TaCo Hist, iiL 33. 
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fuod, lie still and slumber^ left the present, the 
iynminent, and the distant, all in the same forget- 
fulnessd He was lounging^ lazily in the groves of 
Aricia when the defection of his fleet was announced 
to him, and struck him with consternation. The 
treachery of Caecina fallowed j hut in this case his 
alarm was relieved by learning that the traitor was 
captured and detained. Nevertheless his spirits were 
depressed, and all courage and confidence soon failed 
him. Trembling and suspicious, he was easily im- 
pelled to cruelty. To his fears he sacrificed a man 
of high distinction, Junius Blsesus, who, it seems, had 
allowed himself, in this crisis, to hold a banquet in 
liis house. He was accused of treasonable aspirations. 
His Junian and Antonian blood were held suflS.cient 
to condemn him. Vitellius caused him to be poisoned, 
then visited and affected to condole with him in his 
sickness, remarking afterwards that he had feasted his 
eyes with the sight of a dying enemy. The deed, the 
motive, and the manner, as reported by common 
fame, were treasured up by the affronted nobles of 
Home, to whose indignation we may perhaps ascribe 
a part at least of the stories which have stamped 
Vitellius as the most bestial of tyrants.® Valens 
meanwhile, finding, as he advanced towards the Cis- 
alpine, that the country was in the hands of the 
Flavians, and perceiving that the reinforcements he 
brought with him were too few to overcome, too 
numerous to pass them iraperceived, sent on his 
body to Ariminum, to do the best they could for 
themselves; but turned aside himself with a few 
followers only, crossed the Apennines, and hearing 
of the capture of Cremona, took ship at Tisae, in- 

J Tac. HUt. iii. 36.: “ Umbraeulis hortorum abditus, nt ignava 
aiiinialia, quibus si cibam suggeras. jacent toi-peiitque, practerita, in- 
srantia, futura, pari oblivione dimiserat.*'^ 

* The charge against Vitellius of setting up Nero openly as his 
pat*‘ern in the empire (see Suet. ViteU. 11.^ has the air of a seua^ 
tonal misrepresentation* 
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tending to throw himself into the Xarbonensis, and 
organize the Vitellians in the province. Adverse 
winds compelled him to land at the Portus Monceci, 
The coast was occupied by Valerius Paulinus, a 
Flavian. The treacherous sea seemed less hostile 
than the land, and Valens launched again upon the 
waves. Once more he was driven ashore on the 
islands called Stoechades^ and was made prisoner. 
The news of these losses spread rapidly through the 
West, and Spain, Gaul, and Britain declared without 
reserve in favour of Vespasian.^ 

The witlidrawal of numerotis battalions from the 
defence of the frontiers gave the barbarians, 
in many quarters, an opportunity which they caiitioua policy 
did not fail to seize. In Britain, in aer- 
many, in Dacia, the outposts of the empire were 
attacked, and the majesty of Rome insulted. But of 
these petty disturbances I will not pause to speak 
here. The aggressions of the Dacians, which alone 
could have had any etfect in checking the progress 
of the Flavian generals, were repressed by Mucianus, 
the victory at Cremona coming opportunely to release 
one of his legions from the necessity of facing the 
Vitellians. At the same time, the attention of Ves- 
pasian was recalled from his great enterprise by a 
movement on the far distant shores of the Buxine, 
and he paused to detach a foice to Trapezus, to check 
the revolt of an ambitious freedman. Success in this 
quarter, and victory in Italy, were announced to him 
at the same moment. He hastened his march towards 
Alexandria, with the avowed purpose of threatening 
Rome with famine. His plan was to advance from 
Egypt, by land and sea, into the province of Africa, 
and grasp both t.he granaries o'^ Italy. Vet this 
slow and wary policy was not; without its dangers. 
Amidst the chances of civil war, swiftness of move- 


* Tac. Hist. iii. 44. 
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ment is generally the first condition of success. New 
perils multiply at every step. Foes may be routed, 
but at the next moment fi-iends may become foes. 
The triumplis of Primus had already turned his head. 
He thought the question between the rival emperors 
decided, and by himself alone. Uncontrolled by a 
superior on the spot, he acted for himself and his 
legions as though he were king of Italy, extorting and 
plundering at ]\is own pleasure, and repelling, not 
without scom, the rebukes of iSlucianus, while his 
despatclies even to Vespasian were composed in the 
spirit of an equal rather than a subject. But Primus, 
adroit as a chief of freebooters in managing the 
temper of his soldiers, was no match in policy for 
statesmen and imperators.' 

Vitellius was still at Rome, still grovelling in his 
viteiiins put* sensuality, refusing even to credit the ac- 
count of his disasters. He forbade the 
forces subject to be discussed, and suppressed, as 

far as he could, the reports which circulated about 
ih The Flavian generals sent him back their pri- 
soners, that he might know the truth from the mouths 
of actual witnesses. Vitellius saw, interrogated, and 
immediately executed them. A brave centurion ex- 
toi'ted bis leave to visit the scene of warfare, and as- 
certain the state of atfairs ; but, spurned and insiilted 
on his return by his infatuated chief, he thrt w 
himself indignantly on his sword. At last, Vitellius 
roused himself to despatch fourteen praetorian cohorts, 
with a legion of marines, and some squadrons of 
horse, to^ occupy the passes of the Apennines. He 
placed his brother Lucius in command of the city, and 
made some faint efforts to conciliate the nobles by 
the appointment of consuls for several years forward. 
At the same time bq, conferred the Latin privileges 
upon allies and subjects, reckless of the future con- 


* Tac. JSist. iiL 45 — 53. 
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dition of tlie realm wliich was passing so rapidlj" from 
his hands. Finally^ he advanced in person^ at the 
imjjatient demand of his soldiers, to the camjo at 
JMevania, at the foot of the mountains which con- 
stituted the last barrier between Eome and the in- 
vaders J 

But now a fresh mishap befel him. The fleet at 
Misenum, the guard or convoy of the corn- suffers 
fleets, revolted: the soldiers on board, more- 
over, were trained to act on land, and they Home, 
provoked an insurrection against him in Campania. 
Capua, with its schools of gladiators, held out for 
Vitellius, while the patrician retx'eat of Puteoli de- 
clared against him. The first officer he sent to check 
this movement went over, with his forces, to the 
enemy; and the Klavdan partisans, thus increased in 
strength and numbers, occupied the walls of Tarracina. 
Vitellius, in dismay and consternation, now drew his 
troops nearer to liome, leaving the Apennines open 
to the enemy, and sought, by frantic promises and 
entreaties, to induce the senators, the knights, and 
even the lowest of the citizens, to offer men, arms, 
and money in aid of his falling fortunes. The news 
of the rising in Campania roused the Marsians, the 
Pelignians, and the Samnites.^ The heart of Italy 
was more excited by the personal struggle of two 
obscure adventurers, than by the war of classes in 
the last age of the republic. The cold and wet of 
the winter season, which had now set in, was the last 
ally of Vitellius ; and the difficulty with which Anto- 
nius at length overcame this mountain bar- 
rier, thoun'h unopposed, showed how easily crosses tlie 

iT ^ •Til l IT 1 Apennines, 

the emperor might have checked and per- 
haps destroyed him in the attempt. But the passage 

* Tac. Hist. iii. 54, 55. 

® Tac. Hist. iii. 59.: “ Erectas Samnis, Pclignusque, et Marsi, 
cemulatione quod Campania praevenissct, ut in novo obsequio, ad 
cuncta belli munia acres erant-^' 
von. VII. K 
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was now effected : tlie two armies confronted each other 
in the valley of the Nar. Deserted by their emperoi', 
and without a leader, the Vitellians had no spirit for 
fighting. The head of Valens, kept some time in 
custody, and now slain at Urbinum, was exhibited to 
them : a trophy which awed them into submission. 
Antonius received them with clemency, and break- 
ing them in two divisions for g'reater secm-ity, was 
content with setting watch over their movements, 
and suffered them to retain their arms. He then 
proceeded to offer terms to Vitellius himself, pro- 
mising him life, large revenues, and a quiet retreat 
in Campania, as the reward of submission. These of- 
fers were confirmed by Mucianus. Vitellius, stunned 
by his misfortunes, passively acquiesced. Had not 
the foe, says Tacitus, remembered that he had once 
been emperor, be would himself have forgotten it. 
It is gratifying, however, to find that in the heat 
of a Roman civil war, one rival could make such as- 
surances of clemency, and the other coTild confide 
in them.* 

Nevertheless the advent of Primus and lus plun- 
Viteu.<«c.frer. logious was anticipated with horror 

chief citizens. Their object was to 
save Rome, whatever else might happen, 
from the licence of an invading army Vi- 
tellius had retained in the city, observed but not 
guarded, the brother and the yoxmger son of bis 
rival- Fear for himself and for his own family, as 
in Otho’s case, had introduced this new feature of 
mercy and consideration into the quarrels of party 
chiefs. Flavius Sabinus was some years older than 
\ espasian, the head of their house, aud the wealthier 
of the two. Devoid of personal ambition, and only 
anxious to spare efiusion of blood, he listened wil— 
lingly to the instances of the nobles, now gathered 


* Tac. Hist. iii. 6 0 .' 68. 
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round him, urging him to assume the lead of liis 
brothei'’s faction, and discuss personally with Vitel- 
liiis tlie terms of accommodation. In the temple of 
^Apollo, "^vith one witness from among the chiefs on 
either side, the transfer of the empire was debated 
and settled.^ But, unfortunately, the city was still 
tilled with the fugitives from so many disasters, des- 
perate swordsmen who coiild not endure the shame 
of yielding. They muttered in the ears of their 
trembling chief, that there was no hope of safety for 
him in a private station. The present danger, how- 
ever, seemed more terrible than the distant, and he 
could not be prevailed on to arm again. He issued 
from the palace, clothed in black, his family in 
mourning around him.^ His infant child was borne 
in a litter. The procession might have been taken 
for a funeral. The people applauded compassionately, 
but the soldiers frowned in silence. Vitellius made 
a short harangue in the forum, and then, taking his 
dagger from his side, as the ensign of power, tendered 
it to the consul Csecilius. The soldiers murmured 
aloud, and the consul, in pity or from fear, dechned 
to accept it. He then turned towards the temple of 
Concord, meaning there to leave the symbols of im- 
perial office, and retire to the house of his brother. 
But the soldiers now interposed. They would not 
suffer him to hide him'^elf in a private dwelling', but 
compelled him to retrace his steps to the palace, 
which he entered once more, hardly conscious whether 
he were still emperor or not.® 

^ Tac. Hist, iii- 6n.: “ SsBpe domi congressi (in the palace?) pos- 
tremo in sede Apoilinis pepigere.” The temple of Apollo was pro- 
bably that on tbe Palatine, connected with tbe imperial residence. 
Either it had su6Fered little in Nero’s fire, or it Lad been speedily- 
restored. 

* Tac. Hist. iii. 67., xv, Kal Jan. (Dec. 18. 822): Audita defec- 
tione legionis cohortiumque, quse se Narnias dediderant.'^ 

® Tac. Hist, hi. 68.: ** IiitercJusum aliud iter, idque solum qnod 
in Sacram Viam pergeret jjatebat.” VitelLns liad descended into 
the Via Sacra by the Porta Maglonis, ti'aversed the forum, ascended 

a 2 
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By tlie senate, however, by the knights, the magis- 
trates, and police of the city, the transfer 

J?abimis taTces • ti i-ij 

ill iiie of the empire was regaraecl as accomplisnea. 
apito . crowded to the mansion of Sabinus, as 

the representative of their new sovereign, and there 
heard, not without dismay, the murmurs and menaces 
of the Germanic cohorts. They urged Sabinus to 
arm at once for their defence, for his own defence, 
for the defence of his brother’s throne ; but their force 
was small, their measures were hastily taken, and 
while conveying him towards the palace, which they 
wished him at once to occupy, they were met, at a 
spot called Fundanius’ pool, by the enraged Vitellians, 
attacked, and routed.' Sabinus, with those nearest 
to him, made for the Capitolina hill, and threw him- 
self into the enclosed precincts of the Capitoliuin, or 
temple of Jupiter. The Vitellians contented them- 
selves with watching the outlets during the day ; but 
at night they ware too indolent or too careless to 
keep guard through a violent storm of rain, and 
Sabinus wms enabled to communicate with his 
friends in the city, to receive Domitianus and hia 
own children into his place of refuge, and notify hia 
peril to the Flavian generals beyond the walls. At 
dawm he sent to Vitellius to complain of the violation 
of their agreement, and remind him of the g'ood 
faith with which he had himself acted, and the in- 
dulgence with which, though backed by a conquering 

the rostra, and proceeded to the temple of Concord at the foot of the 
Capitoline. He would have letired to the house of Sabinus, which 
I conjecture (see the following note) to have been in the direction of 
the Quirinal; but the soldiers compelled him to return by the same 
way he had come. ‘%Tum consilii inops in palatium rediit.” 

* Of the nacub Fundani we only leavii from an inscription (Gruter, 
396. 5.) that it gave name^to a Vicus. The Curcian and Serviliau 
pools indicated ancient swamps in the trough of the forum, which 
bad been drained by the great Cloaca. Possibly the Fundanian Pool 
was a similar spot near the Suburra- It seems, from the narrativ^e, 
that it lay nearly between the house of Sabinus and the Palatine 
The inscription is said to have been found on the Quirinal. 
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army^ he had treated his opponeut. Vitelliiis as- 
sented to these representations, but pleaded his in- 
ability to restrain his own soldiers, and could only 
indicate to the envoy a secret way of exit frona the 
palace* Scarcely had this oflBcer returned to the 
Capitol, when the Vitellians rushed tumultuously, 
without a leader, to the assault. They 
mounted the ascent from the forum to the deletice of^ 
main entrance of the enclosure, and reached 
an outer gate on the slope, as it would appear, of the 
Clivus ’ : the Flavians issued on the roofs of the 
colonnades which flanked the right side of the ascent, 
and hurled stones and tiles on the assailants. They in 
their turn, not being furnished with military engines, 
nor pausing to send for them, threw blazing brands 
into the colonnades, which were probably of wood, 
and thus drove the defendei'S from arch to arch, till 
the fire reached the gate. The doors would have been 
soon consumed, and the Vitellians would have rushed 
into the enclosure, but Sabinus had torn from their 
pedestals the statues of gods and men wliich thronged 
the pi-ecincts of the temple, and cast them down 


^ Tac- iii. 71,: ** Cito agmiiie forum et imminentla foro templa 

praetervecti, erigunt aciem per atlvcrsum collem, usque ad piimas 
CapitolinsB arcis fores.’* ^'or a full discussion ot the topography of 
tliis Intel estmg passage I must refer the reader to a notice in the 
m/ournal of Cfassical Vhilology^ No. x. Mar 1857. It may suffice to 
state in this place the conclusions to which I am led. — 1. The point 
of attack was the Capitoline temple or Capitol, called by Tacitus 
Capitolium and Arx Capitolina. 2. This temple stood on the Tar- 
peian or S.W. summit of the Capitoline hill, the N". E. summit (the 
site of the present Araceli) being the arx proper, at this time an in- 
defensible position. 3. The outer gate (“ piimss fores was perhaps 
that known by the name of the Porta Pandana, on the ascent of the 
Capitohne, beneath the Tabularium. 4. Tlie^scent by the Hundred. 
Steps was from the Velabrum to the ^ft. 5. That by the Tucus 
Asyli was from the Forum and Carcer*to the liglit. 6. *The second 
attack was made from the level of the Asylum (about the present 
steps by the ConservatoiV palace), the assailants having turned the 
extei'ior defences of the Capitol beneath the Tabularium. These 
defences, indeed, had been only extemporized, for the Porta Pandana 
nas generally left open, from whence it took its name* 
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before the gates to form a barrier. Thus baffied, the 
assailants retreated do^vn the hill to the forum, where 
tv/o other ways branched off, the one immediately to 
the right, ascending to the Asylum between the 
Tabularium and the Career ; the other in the opposite 
direction, and much more circuitous, passing through 
the Velabrum beneath the Tarpeian rock, and so by 
the flight of the Hundred Stairs to the platform of 
the Capitol. On each side there were, as it appears, 
lateral approaches to the temple ; that from the 
Asylum was the nearest, and here the Vitellians 
pressed with the greatest force and numbers. The 
l)ase of the Capitol was about thirty feet higher than 
that of the Asylum ; but they easily scaled the houses, 
which leant against the wall, and rose to the level of 
the enclosing rampart.^ The assailants forced their 
con«ttBratton "Way by fire, the defenders strove by the same 
of the temple, means to obstruct their pmgress, nor was it 
known from which side the flames alighted on the 
roofs of the Capitoline buildings, spread along the 
galleries which surrounded the triple cell, and finally 
kindled the gable of dry and ancient wood which 
crowned its summit.® The whole temple was soon in 

* The Capitoline temple comprehended three cells, those of Jupiter, 
Juno, and Minerva, beneath a single roof and pediment. It may 
have been about fifty feet in width, and less, I suppose, in height ; 
built of stone, but the roof of wood. It was surrounded on three 
sides by rows of pillars, double at the sides, triple in front, but seems 
to have been closed in with a blank wall at the back. This precinct 
was nearly a square of two hundred feet, erected upon a stone plat- 
form, which itself was suppoited by vast substructions from the base 
of the hill. There seems to have been also an outer precinct, the 
Area Capitolina, perhaps only in front, and the whole, it may be pre- 
sumed. w-as enclosed with a wall. The Capitol faced S. (Iliiv. i- 55.), 
mure piecisely, I iraagfne, SE., fionting the Eoruin. 

® Tt*c. 1. c, **Inde lapsus^ignis in porticus appositas cedibus; inox 
snstinentes fastis in m aquilsB'^etere ligno traxerunt ilammam alue- 
runtque.” The “ aquilse ** are the leaning rafters which formed the 
angle of the pediment, which seem to have been open, according to 
the well'know'n description of the temple in the Jpkigenia in Teiwras 

Euripide«. We are not to suppose tb<it the temples of Home at 
this period were generally coustiucted so rudely j but the priests had 
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a blaze from, end to end, and tlie august sanetuarj of 
the Roman people was consumed in th.e ragina- con- 
flagration- 

Tlie assault, tbe defence, the conflagration, were 
watched by Vitellius from the palace oppo- 
site; by the Roman people from the Forum e^cape^. 
and Velabrum beneath, as well as from the taken aitd 
summit of every hill. The Gauls, they 
exclaimed, ^aere again, Tnasters of the city ; yet even, 
the Gauls had never burrit the Gayitol, nor over- 
thrown, the sacred 'pledge of empire, the shrhte of 
Jupiter, the Best and Greatest, the shrine vowed by 
Tarquinius Priscus, and built from tfte spoils of 
war by Superbus. Once indeed, in the first civil 
war, that holy fane had been consumed by fire ; but 
it had risen again from its ashes, erected by Sulla 
and dedicated by Catulus, whose honoured name had 
continued to grace its summit amidst so many monu- 
ments devoted to the glory of the Caesars.* The 
fugitives within the precincts were dismayed with 
horror at tlie scene. Sabinus lost all courage and 
presence of mind, and made no further attempt at 
defence. The G-auls and Grermans, checked by no 
reverence for Roman divinities, burst in with yells 
of triumph, and put to the sword all that could not 
escape in the confusion. Domitian contrived with a 
freedman’s help, to disguise himself in priest’s robes, 
and found an asylum with a servant of the temple.® 
Sabinus was seized, bound and carried to Vitellius ; 
the populace clamoured for his death, as the author 

insisted that the Capitol should be rebuilt, after the Sullan cotiflagra- 
tion, exactly on the ancient model- 

* See above, chap- iv. of this work (vol. i. p. 134, note). Not- 
withstanding the decree of the senate the substitution of* Caesar’s 
name for that of Catulus, the original inscription remained. Tacitus 
says expressly ** LiUtatii Catuli nomen inter tanta Csesarum opera 
usque ad Vitelliam mansit.” 

* Tac. HisU iii. 74.: Lrineo amictu.” Comp. Suet. DomiU 1.: 
‘‘Xsiaci elatus habitu.’^ 
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of the national calamity ; and Vitellius in vain ex- 
postulated with them before the doors of the palace. 
The old man was struck down, pierced and mutilated, 
and his headless trunk dragged to the Gremonias. 
AtticTis, one of the consuls who was taken with him, 
saved himself by declaring that his own hand had 
fired the Capitol. The Vitellians were satisfied with 
this avowal, which seemed to relieve them from the 
^rime, and the indignation of the citizens was already 
appeased by the blood of Sabinus.* 

But the blood of a brother of Vespasian could not 
Antonins lead, siuk iuto the ground. No more hope of 
iVitguteVof pardon for the conquered; no room for re- 
Rome. treat and unmolested privacy. The mur- 

derer of Sabinus must now rush to tlie field, or fall 
by the hand of the executioner. Meanwhile Lucius 
Vitellius had not yet laid down his arms. From his 
camp at Feronia he continued to watch Tarracina, 
and, gaining admittance there by treacheiy, slew the 
Flavian commander and his undisciplined partisans. 
Had he now returned at once to Borne, Le would 
have met the P'lavians in the heart of the city, and 
the conflict which would have ensued between them 
might have ended in its utter destruction. But he 
contented himself with sending to ask his brother 
whether he should return, or prosecute the I’eduction 
of Campania. By this delay the event was decided. 
Primus was advancing along the Flaminian Way, 
but leisurely, in order not to outstrip the arrival of 
Mucianus. At Ocriculum he halted for some days to 
keep the feast of the Saturnalia. However, he sent 
forward Petilms Cerealis with a thousand horse; and 
this squadron crowing from the Flaminian to the 
Salai-ian Way, attempted to penetrate into the city. 
But the Vitellians were on the alert, and received 
them with a mixed force of horse and foot in the 


* Tac. JSist. iii 75. 
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iaiios and among tlie garden walls outside the gates, 
where they checked and discomfited them. Primus 
liad arrived at Saxa Rubra, when he learnt the de- 
struction of the Capitol, the repulse of Cerealis, and 
the revived efforts of the Yitellians, who were arming 
the populace and the slaves. Vitellius himself bad 
come forth in public, had harangued the citizens, 
and sent them forth to defend their coxintnj : he had 
convened the senate and appointed envoys to treat 
in the name of che republic. It was not a time when 
the voice of argument could be heard on either side, 
least of all, the sage maxims and gentle exhortations 
of a teacher of philosophy, such as the Stoic iMusonius, 
who mingled unbidden with the deputation to Primus, 
and harangued the soldiers in their ranks on the 
blessings of peace and the pains and perils of war- 
fai*e.^ From smiles and jeers they would have pro- 
ceeded to violence, had he not taken wiser counsel, 
and abstained from his unseasonable admonitions. 
The Vestals, who bore letters to the general, were 
treated with due respect ; but their petition for a 
single day for conference was sternly rejected. The 
death of Sabin us, it was declared, and the destruction 
of the Capitol, had rendered parley impossible.® 

Indeed the soldiers of Primus would brook not an 
instant’s delay. They insisted on being led storm ot the 
immediately to the gates, and panted for buflMlhe™”' 
the last death-struggle with the foes whose 
colours they saw flying' from the summits of the seven 
hills. The Flavian army advanced in thi'ee divisions ; 
on the left by the Salarian Way to the Colline gate; 
on the right through fields and meadows along the 

* We have last heard of this philosopl^er as tiiffging in the trench 
of Nero’s Isthmian canal, it seems that he had been restored, as^ a 
noble Roman, from eNile, under Galba. Tao. Hi%t iii. 81.: “ Alis- 
citerat se legatis Musonius Ktifus. equestris ord nis, studium philo* 
bopiiise ct placita Stoicorum semulattis .... omisit intempostivam 
sajiientiam.” 

® Tac. Hist. 76— SI 
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hank of the Tiber ; the centre occupied the Flaminian 
road which led direct to the foot of the Capitol. The 
^'itellians went out to meet their assailants at all 
points, soldiers and rabble mingled together, without 
plan or order. But in one quarter only, beside the 
gardens of Sallust, on the slope of the Pinciau, where 
the Flavians were impeded by narrow and slippery 
lanes, did they maintain the combat with some spirit, 
till a party of the assailants, bursting in through the 
Colline gate, took the defenders in tlie rear. At the 
centre and on the right the Flavians carried every- 
thing immediately before them, and drove their op- 
ponents svith slaughter from the Campus Martius 
jiito the city. The victors entered pell-mell with 
the vanquished, for the gates of Borne now stood, it 
seems, always open, and the combat was renewed 
from street to street, the populace looking g'aily on, 
applauding or h noting as in the theatre, and helping 
to drag the fugitives from the shops and taverns for 
slaughter. The rabble of the city, men and women, 
half-drunk, half-naked, dabbled in the blood of the 
dead and dying, or tlirew themselves into the de- 
fenceless houses, and snatched their plunder even 
from the hands of the soldiers. Home had seen the 
conflicts of armed men in the streets under Sulla and 
Cinna, but never before such a hideous mixture of 
levity and ferocity; never before had her bastard 
brood, the worthless mob of the forum, betrayed so 
fla^antly their contempt for the weal and honour of 
their country.* 

Through all these horrors the Flavians forced their 
Storm Of tho without flinclimg, and drove the Vitel- 

bans to«their last stronghold in the camp of 
the praetorians. The lines of this enclosure 
were strenuously attacked and desperately defended. 
The Vitelliaus had no hope of escape, none of quarter. 

* Tae. 82, 83.: “Nalla partiam cnra, malis piiblicis Iseti.” 

X>ioa flxr 19./ computes the slain extravagantly at filly thousand. 
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Intent on t}:ie capture ot Seme, their assailants had 
brought with them on their march the engines requi- 
site for a siege, and now set lb erase! tos to their last 
task with deter minatiouA Thej' cleared the battle- 
ments with the catapult; raised mounds or towers to 
the level of the ramparts, or applied torches to the 
gates. Then bursting into the camp, they put every 
man still surviving to the sword. Vitellius, on the 
taking of the cit3’'5 had escaped from the rear of the 
palace in a litter to the Aventine, where his wife 
possessed a residence, hoping to conceal himself 
through the day, and fly in the darkness of the night 
to his brother’s stronghold in Tarracina. But bis 
restlessness could not suffer him to remain 
there. He returned, under some strange im- to 

pulse, once more to the palace, and roamed escape, ts 
through its now deserted halls, dismayed at lus eSLeJu”' 
solitude and silence, j^et shrinking from ^ud 

every sound, and the pi'esence of a human 
being.^ At last he was found, half hidden behind a 
curtain, by a tribune, and ignominiously dragged 
forth. With his hands bound, his dress torn, he was 
hurried along, amidst the scoffs of the multitude, 
and without one voice raised even in pity for his 
misfortunes. One of the Germanic soldiers meeting 
him, cut him down at once in fury, or possibly in 
mercy- Buc with the same blow the man had struck 
the tribune, and was immediately slain by his at- 
tendants. Vitellius himself was not mortally wounded, 
and was reserved for more pain and insult. The 
soldiers pricked him with their weapons, to urge him 
on, or stopped him to witness the demolition of his 
statues, and gaze upon the spot wjiere Galba had 
fallen: they kept his head erect with a sword placed 
beneath his chin, flung mud a»fd filth in his face, 

^ Tao. JPHsLiii, 84. s “In palatium regreditur, vastum desertumqne 

.... K^rret solitude et tacentes loci : tentat clausa ; inhorrescit 
vacuis-” Suet. Vuell. 16, 
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and smote "his cheek with insolent mockery. At last 
they thrust or dragged him to the Gemordsea and 
there despatched him with many wounds.^ 

l^et I was once your Ir.x'perator, were the last 
concuiditig words he uttered, and the worthiest that 
have been recorded of him.^ He was once 
ofviteiims. a Eoman General ; and to have commanded 
the legions was to have felt the dignity of a man re- 
sponsible for the fate of armies and the welfare of 
provinces. He was once a Roman Emperor ; and to 
have worn the imperial purple for nine months only 
was to fill a space in the world and leave a name in 
nistory. It was for this aceident'alone indeed that 
the name of Vitellius deserves to be registered in 
human annals. The frankness and good fellowship 
allowed him were at best trifling and commonplace 
merits, nor had he the force of character which may 
render a bad man remarkable. To his indolence. 


his profligacy, his beastly sensuality, we have over- 
whelming testimony. He was weak, easy-tempered, 
unprincipled, unscrupulous ; he was selfish and hard- 
hearted ; but the charge of ferocious cruelty made 
by some wi'iters against liirn is hardly supported by 
Tacitus, and the stories regarding it do not always 
agree together. It is recorded to his credit, that he 
had spaied not only the kinsman of Vespasian, who 
was to succeed him, but of Otho, whom he had sup- 
planted.® Some allowance may fairly be made for 


* Suetonius is particular in describing these insults: Religatis 
post terga manibus^ inject o cervicibus laqueo, veste discissa, semi- 
nudns .... reducto coma capite, ceu noxii sclent, atque etiam 
mento macrone gladii subrecto, ut visendam preeberet faciam neve 

submitterct : quibusglam stercore et coeno incessentibus 

tandem a pud Gemonias minutihsimis ictibus excarnificatus est. He 
is repeated by Tlion, Eutr©p:ius, and Orosius. 

® Tiic. ill. 85.: Voxuna non degeneris animi . . . se tamen 

ImpGratoreru <‘jus fuisse.” Dion, Ixv. 21. 

^ ® Dion, Ixv. 22. Tacitus allows of him (iii. 86,): “ Inerat tameii 
simpIiHtas ac Iibcralitas ... Amicitias ... meruit magis quam 
hubuir.” Vitellius, according to the precise statement of Dion, lived 
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flic countenance naturally given by bis successor to 
the most disparaging^ view of bis conduct. ITie ac- 
count I have followed is circumstantial, and consis- 
t,ent, and I cannot abandon lines so vigorously traced 
by Tacitus, for the satire and ribaldry of Suetonius 
and Dion. Indeed the Histories of Tacitus, ^he * n.s 
which give the narrative of these times in xli^u^nfore 
greater detail than it seems necessary here 
to follow, are in my judgment more to be 
relied on than his Anrmals. The pictures he has 
drawn of Cfalba, Otho, Vitellius and Vespasian, bear 
the full impress of truth. They exhibit characters 
aptly moulded by the circumstances in which they 
are placed, with such a inixttire of good and evil as 
stamps them at once as genuine. Eelieved from the 
painful duty of criticizing and correcting, I have had 
only to copy them on a smaller scale to the best ot 
my humble ability. 

The occupation of Rome by a conquering army, 
citizens in name, but with none of the feel- xhe Fuvmn 
ings of citizens in their hearts, was a dis- 
aster long and painfully remembered. The 
utter rout and massacre of the vanquished 
did not calm at once the passions of the victors. 
The war was ovevy hut 'peace had not recotn- 
'menced. Armed bands continued to traverse the 
streets, without leaders or discipline, iiosulting or 
attacking all who displeased them, all whom they 
cliose to regard as their enemies, many who had no 
other demerit than their respectable appearance. 
The tliirst for blood was soon turned to a lust of 
plunder, and now, under pretence of searching for 
Vitellians, or often with no pretence g,t all, the soldiers 
broke into private houses, guided oy slaves and 
clients, or even by professed frrehds of the wealthiest 
citizens. The chiefs of the Flavian party were un- 

years and eigbty-nine days; born in September 76S died 
December 822. 
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able to lestrain these excesses; they were too intent, 
perhaps, on securing the fruits of victory, to regard 
them. They had raised the young Domitian to the 
place and name of a Caesar, and were now engaged in 
intriguing among themselves for office binder him. 
The prefecture of the guards fell to Arrius Varus ; 
but Antonins Primus secured the substance of power 
by obtaining superior influence over the young 
prince’s mind. The slaves and valuables of the 
palace fell to the share of Primus, who claimed them 
almost avowedly, as tlie plunder due to his victory at 
Cremona.* One thing alone remained to complete 
that victory, the destruction of Ij. Vitellius and liis 
faction still in arms in Tarraoina. A squadron of 
horse was sent on as far as Aricia; the infantry of a 
single legion halted at no greater distance than 
PoviLlse. This demonstration was sufficient. L. Vi- 
tellius surrendered without conditions, and his troop.s 
were led disarmed to Rome in a sort of triumphal 
i:>rocession, between the ranks of their captors, scowl- 
ing at the populace who poured forth to see there, 
and beheld their humiliation with flippant derision. 
Their chief was put to death, biit the men were only 
kept for a time in custody ; while the embers of civil 
war were easily stifled in Campania, where tlie Third 
legdon was quartered as in a conquered country, not 
so much for the sake of precaution as to gratify a 
mass of greedy and unruly veterans.^ 

The death of Vitellius on the 21st of December 
ThePrinei- d the field for Vespasian; but the 

JJasfan .U;; P^^ii^cpiate of the new emperor dated from 
from July 1 . the ist of July, the day when the legions 
swore to him at Alexandria. The senators 
hastened to decree him all the honours and prero- 

* This man seems neither to have obtained nor claimed the cha- 
racter of a Koman at all. It had been portended that Vitellius 
should fall into the handh of a Gaul, and Primus was born at Tulosa, 
and knoun in childhood by the native appellation of Bcccus CbeeY 
the becik of a cock. Suet VitelL 18. 

^ Tac. iv. 1,2; Uion, / c. 
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gatives of empire in one magnificent manifesto, and 
paid zealous court to his son.' Vespasian himself 
was still far distant ; nor, indeed, when the ne^vs of 
his triumph reached him, did he make any precipitate 
haste to assume in person the honours proffered him. 
His real dependence was on ]MucianLis, whom, true 
and faithful as he knew him to be, he could suffer to 
as.--ume the airs of one who had conferred an empire 
he might have seized for himself. The despatches 
this proud soldier sent to the senate, while yet absent 
from the cit3% caused anxiety, and even alarm. Tlie 
advice he presumed to give on public affairs might 
at least, it was remarked, have been reserved for 
his place among the senators; but its tone, in fact, 
savoured of the camp, rather than of the Curia. All, 
however, continued smooth externally. The triumphal 
ornaments were voted to him, ostensibly for the de- 
fence of jMoesia. The praetorian insignia were con- 
ferred on Pi’imus and Varus : and on the 
same day a decree was passed tor the resto- restoration of 
ration of the Capitol. The language and 
demeanour of the senators towards their new chief 
and his ministers were as fawning as under 
Nero. One of them alone, Helvidius Priscus, 
whose name became afterwards famous, 
spoke with no intemperate freedom.^ He proposed 

^ Tac. Hist iv. 3.: At Roinoa Senatus cuncta principibiis sohta 
Vespasiano deccrnit.** A brazen tablet with an inscription, purport- 
ing to be a fragment of this very decree, is still shown at Rome (see 
chap. xxxi. vol lii. p. 468.), but its genuineness is disputed- Orelli 
does not admit it into his collection. The technical language is no 
doubt occabionally inaccurate for the time of Vespas an, but it may 
bo regarded as diawn up in the phraseology of an earlier period. Of 
its external mai'ks of autfienticity, I have met with no account, 
•except that Niebuhr declares that the mere insj ection ought to 
biitissly 4in intelligent inquirer in its favour. Hist i. 343. myte 

860. The tenor of the decree is to e^fifcr on the new emperor all 
the executive authority possessed by Augustus, Tiberius, and Clau- 
dius, betore him. If it bestowed special offices and titles, these must 
h.^ve been enumerated in the earlier part of the document, which 
le wanting. 

* Tat*. Hist iv. 5, G. 
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that the national temple should he rebuilt by the 
nation, and Vespasian be asked to assist the good 
work as the first of the citizens, rather than suffered 
himself to undertake it in their name ; a motion 
which the senate timidly passed over in silence. The 
same man, a noted disciple of the Stoics, and already 
conspicuous for his fearlessness, menaced the delators 
of the late reigns with prosecution. When, before 
the close of this busy sitting, a deputation was pm- 
posed from the senate to Vespasian, he insisted that 
the magistrates should appoint the members of it by 
open vote, choosing on oath those whom they deemed 
most honourable and best affected to the new settle- 
ment of affairs : but such a proceeding, it was felt 
would fix a stigma on the bad or suspected, and 
after a sharp debate, the courtiers of the late em- 
perors carried the appointment by ballot.’ 

The efforts of the sterner patriots to bring tlie 
strong mea- culprits of the late reigns to justice, as the 
c“anL“^n th'e Only way in which they could proclaim theii 
own principles, caused much agitation in 
the ranks of the nobles, and, coupled with the sup 
pressed irritation of the conquered and the licentious 
violence of the conquerors, threatened a fresh crisis 
in the city. The speedy entry of Mucianus within 
the walls was felt as a relief, and there was a general 
disposition to appeal to his decibion, and sanction all 
his measures. He began by imposing restraint on 
Primus and Varus, and making them feel that they 
Lad found a master. All eyes were immediately 
turned towards h i m ; com'tiers and senators thronged 
anxiously around him. He paraded the streets at 
the head of his armed bands, checked licence with a 
strong hand, and disposed at his will of the hotises 
and gardens which had become for a moment the 

* * ** Senatus die quo de iiupcrio "Vespasiani cense- 

bant. The whole of these proceedings wore the work ot a sinele 
day. ® 
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prey of the most audacious plunderer. Leaving still 
to Vespasian the title of emperor, he seized on all the 
power, and treated ev<in the son of Vespasian as his 
subaltern. With cruel precaution, he commanded 
the death of Gralerianus, the son of the unfortunate 
Piso, Galba’s colleague for a week, as a possible pre- 
tender to the empire ; and he was gratified with the 
suicide of Prisons, the Vitellian prefect of the prae- 
torians, who killed himself from shame and mortifica- 
tion. Asiaticus, the freedman and favourite of the 
late emperor, was degraded to a slave’s death on the 
ci*oss.^ 

On the 1st of January, 823, ten days after the 
death of Vitellius, affairs in the city seemed to resume 
their usual course with the appointment of Vespasian 
and Titus to the consulship ; though the occurrence 
of stormy weather, which kept the corn-fleets of 
Africa out at sea, alarmed the people, and caused 
rumours of a revolt in that important province. 
Domitian was raised to the praetorship, and he filled 
ostensibly the first place in the administration ; but 
he was indolent and dissolute, and abandoned him- 
self to intrigue and debauchery. While this young 
prince’s name was affixed to every edict and appoint- 
ment, the real power in all essential matters remained 
in the hands of Mucianus. The interests of Vespasian 
were secured by a general change in the magistracy, 
b^4h at home and in the provinces, and the emperor 
is said to have thanked Domitian ironically for not 
superseding him in his eastern command.® Mxicianus 
was not less intent on breaking down the influence of 
Primus and Varus : he withdrew their best legions 
from their command, and these bexiismissed to the 

* Tac. UTist. iv- 11. !For the splendid, fortunes of Asiadcus, see 

Tac. HisL ii. 95.: Nondum quurtus a victoria mensis, et libeitus 

Vitellii Asiaticus, Polyclctos Patrobios, et vetera odiorum noinina 
sequabat.’* JFor his iiifamfms compliances, such as popular rumour 
described them. Suet. VitelL 12. 

• JOion, Ixvi. 2. 

von. vxi. n 
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Syrian or German frontier. His utmost vigilance 
was still required to allay the animosities whicli were 
repeatedly breaking out among the soldiers of so 
many generals in the city^ and not less to satisfy the 
demands excited by their reckless promises. A prse- 
torian gnard was embodied from among the most 
clamorous of every army, and many who coveted the 
pay and indulgences of their favoured service were 
with diflBculty appeased with honours and donatives. 
The necessities ot the government demanded an aid 
of sixty millions of sesterces, which it was proposed to 
exact by a forced loan from the citizens ; but the 
decree for raising it was not put in execution. It 
was used perhaps only as a menace, the dread of 
which stimulated the people to rally round the 
government. As Mucianus grew stronger, his acts 
became more and more vigorous. The consulships 
promised by L. Vitellius were formally withdrawn 
from his nominees and given to trusty friends of the 
victor^ and the remains of the martyred Sabin us were 
honoured with a public funeral. The murder of L. 
Piso, a cousin of Galeriaiius, might seem to confirm 
the power of the new dynasty by removing another 
collateral pretender ; but it affected it with a deep 
stain. This indeed was not the act of Vespasian, nor 
even of Mucianus, but of Piso^s colleague in the 
government of Africa, who tried first to engage him 
in a revolt, and, when baffied by his unambitious 
modesty, accused him falsely of the attempt, and raised 
an armed force to despatch him.’ 

Many a herald of victory, eager for reward, had 
crossed the seas during the winter, to be the first to 
greet Vespasiam-with the tidings of his success. They 
had found him in hjLs quai-ters at Alexandria, arrang- 
ing, on the one hand, the plan of his son’s operations 
in Judea, preparing, on the other, for his own descent 


* Tac. HtsU iv. 39. 47. 50. 
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upon Italy, as soon as the season should admit of 
embarking his troops. While his fortunes were yet 
dubious, such had been the anticipation of his suc- 
cess, that Vologesus offered him forty thousand horse- 
men for the campaign ; and it was considered the 
lieight of good fortune in a Roman general to have 
received such an offer from the national enemy, and 
to be in a condition to refuse it.' The Parthian 
monarch was desired to tender bis alliance to the 
senate, and informed that peace was already restored 
to Rome by the hands of the Romans themselves. 
But, amidst liis triumphs, Vespasian heard with vexa- 
tion of the vices of Domitian, which were throwing a 
shade over the opening promise of his principate. 
He seems to have been early apprised that the young 
man was aiming, vaguely and frivolously indeed, on 
seizing the empire for himself; and though it was 
•'^lear that he had neither abilities noi* influence for 
Buch an undertaking, that he should merely harbour 
the thought was distressing alike to the prince and 
to the father. Titus, to whom he now finally com- 
mitted the conduct of the Jewish war, interceded, 
before leaving him, for his erring brother, venturing 
to remind him that friends might be changed with 
circumstances, hut that kinsmen must always remain 
such, and to warn him that the brothers would not 
long continue imited, if their sire set them the ex- 
ample of disregarding the ties of blood. Vespasian 
promised to watch over the common interests of his 
house, and dismissed him to the great struggle which 
was to make him illustrious among Roman generals. 
He urged forward the despatch of corn-vessels from 
Egypt ; for Rome was suffering from-scarcity. When 
the ships arrived with their freight, only ten days’ 

* Tac- Hist. iv. 51.; Suet. Vesp. 6- But a few years before, Z-ucan 
had expressed the decpv.*st disgust at the iiitcntion imputed to Pom- 
peius of seeking alci from Parihuu “Quid Parthos transire doces ^ * 
i^/tars. \iii. 331- Joll- 


31 . 2 
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consumption of grain remained, it was said, in the 
city.* 

With the return of abundance and tranquillity, the 
fii'st care of the senate was to commence the 
of ti^new“ restoration of the Capitol ; for while the 
“■ temple of Jupiter lay in ruins the fortunes 
of the empire seemed to sufiFer an eclipse. This 
pioias work was entrusted, according to ancient pre- 
cedent, to one of the most respected of the citizens, 
by name li. Vestinus, who, though only of knightly 
family, was equal in personal repute to any of the 
senators.® The Haruspices, whom he consulted, 
demanded that the ruins of the fallen building should 
be conveyed away, and cast into the lowest places of 
the city, and the new temple erected precisely on the 
old formdations; for the gods, they declared, would 
have no change made in the form of their familiar 
dwelling. On the 20th June, being a fair and cloud- 
less day, the area of the temple precincts was en- 
circled with a string of fillets and chaplets. Soldiers, 
chosen for their auspicious names, were marched into 
it, bearing boughs of the most auspicious trees ; and 
the l^'estals, attended by a troop of boys and girls, 
both whose parents were living, sprinkled it with 
water drawn from bubbling founts or running stream- 
lets. Then, preceded by the pontiffs, the praetor 
Helvidius stalking round, sanctified the space with 
the mystical washing of sow’s, sheep’s, and bull’s 
blood, and placed their entrails on a grassy altar. 
This done, he invoked Jove, Juno, and Minerva, and 
all the patrons of the empire, to prosper the under- 
taking, and raise by divine assistance their temple, 

* Tac Hist, iv. 52. ^ 

* T*ac. Btse^ iv. 53,: ordinis virom, sed anctoritate fa- 

maqne inter proccrcs.” Ot the man who obtained this unusual honour 
strangely enough nothing whatever is known. An Articus VestiiiUS 
IS mentioned as consul in 818, and sutFering untier Nero, Ann, xv. 
fid., but the gens is not known of either, nor wht^ther there was any 
connexiou between them. Comp- Martial, iv. 72. 
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founded by tbe piety of men. Then he touched ^ith 
his hand the connected fillets, and the magistrates, 
the priests, the senators, the knights, with a number 
of the people, lent their strength to draw a great 
stone to the spot where the building was to com- 
mence.' Beneath it they laid pieces of gold and 
silver money, minted for the occasion, as well as of 
unwrought ore ; for the Haruspices forbade either 
stone or metal to be used which had been employed 
before for profane purposes. The temple rose from 
the deep substructions of Tarquinius exactly, as was 
required, on the plan of its predecessor. Formerly, 
when this fane was restored under Catulus, it was 
wished to give greater efiFect to the cell by placing it 
on a flight of steps ; and it was proposed, not to 
heighten the building itself, which the Haruspices 
forbade, hut to lower the platform before it. But 
this platform was itself the roof of a labyrinth ot 
vaults and galleries, used for offices and storerooms, 
and the expedient was pronounced impracticable. 
Vespasian, more fortunate than his predecessor, ob- 
tained permission to raise the elevation of the edifice, 
which now, perhaps for the first time, was allowed to 
overtop the colonnades around it, and to fling its 
broad bulk athwart the temiplum of the southern sky, 
in which the auspices were taken from the neigh- 
bouring summit of the Arx.^ 


* Tac. HtsU iv. 53- The ruins of the old building were removed 
to the foiiifdntions, and carted into the low grounds at the foot of 
the hill, ** Haruspices monuere ut reliquiag prioris delubri in paludes 
avehcrcntiir/* 

® Tac. /. c. : Altitude sedibus ad jeeta: id solum religio adniiere: 
et prions templi magnificentias dcfuis'C crecjftnm.” For the story 
about Catulus see Gelhus, ii. lO. The icmplurrL, in the augural 
sense, was the southern half of the heas^ens, as observed from the 
Auguraculum, a spot on the noitbcrn summit of the hill. Thissuiii- 
iniD is thirty feet higher than the Tarpeian, and may possibly have 
commanded a clear view, a*? was technically required, over the roof 
of the Capitoline temple. It seems not imurobable that rhe diflSculty 
about elevating the temple aiosc from the objection to its cutting the 
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In the ej’es of the citizens one thing alone might 
seem wanting on this occasion to their prince's glory, 
that he should himself he present at the solemnity, 
and conduct it in person* So natural was it, indeed, 
to suppose him there, taking the part of an Augustus 
or a Claudius in the expiation of his country's sins, 
that it came to be commonly believed that he was 
actually present, and such is the assertion of some 
writers of authority.^ Yet the circumstantial account 
of Tacitus proves clearly that this was not the case, 
and the discrepancy is worth noting from the hint it 
gives us of the causes which have helped to obscure 
The Flavian the truth of facts at this period* Vespasian 
to'be-regSded was already assuming in the eyes of the 
MUCOUS rev‘cr- Romans something of the divine character : 
eitce. Flavian race was beginning to supplant 

the Julian in their imagination ; or rather what was 
wanting'to the imagination was supplied by the spirit 
of flattery, which r-epresented the hero himself and 
all that concerned him in factitious colours.^ It 
began to be affirmed that the marvellous rise of the 
Sabine veteran had been signified long before by no 
doubtful omens at home ; a Jewish captive, the his- 
torian Josephus, had prophetically saluted him as 
emperor®; the conmynoyb and constant belief of the 
Jews^ that from the midst of them should spring a 
ruler of the world, was declared to have received in 
this event its glorious consummation. But while 
the Romans were thus surrounding the object of their 

horizon, which It required the good fortune of a Vespasian to over* 
come. 

^ Suet. Vesp. 8.; Dion, Ixvi. lO. 

^ Suet. Vesp. 7.: “ Auctoritas et quasi majestas qusedam inopinato 
et adhuc novo principi deerat: hsac quoque accessit.’* Sil. Ttal. iii, 
594.: 

** Exin sc Curibus virtus coelestis ad astra 
Elferet, et sacris augcbit nomen lulls 
Bellairix gens baccifero niitrita Sabino.” 

* Suet. Vespas. 5 ; Joseph. iii. 8, 9. Comp. Tac. Hist ii. 78., 

“ Recursabant animo vetera omina,*’ et scqq. 
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reverence with the halo of sanctity^ the Orientals had 
ventured to invest him with attributes more palpably 
divine. At Alexandria a blind man, one Miraculous " 
well knovra as such, so it is pretended, in 
the city, had thrown himself at his feet, and 
implored him to touch his eyes with spittle ; a cripple 
had entreated him to plant bis heel upon him. Both 
declared that their god Serapis had assured them of 
the new demigod’s power to heal their infirmities. 
Vespasian, as a blunt soldier, was inclined to laugli 
at these importunities, but liis flatterers urged him 
to make trial of his growing divinity, and his phy- 
sicians at the same time encouraged him to believe 
that the suppliants were only partially blind or lame, 
and possibly his operation in the way prescribed 
might have some natural efficacy. At all events, 
they added, he might gain in reputation by success, 
while he could not lose by failure. Vespasian, half 
cynical, half superstitious, put forth his hand and 
his foot, and when the blind saw and the lame walked. 


allowed himself easily to be deceived by one of the 
grossest impostures recorded in sober history. He 
conceived an immense admiration for the god who 
had so justly measured his extraordinary powers, and 
when he went to consult him in his temple at Alex- 
andria, the priests took care to confirm this devotion 
by fresh omens of impending greatness.^ 

Vespasian, however, had not loitered on his way 
to empire in quest of oracles to assure him 
of it. He had been detained through the 
spring of 823 by north-west winds, which 
prevented navigation at that season, and it 
was not till the end of May that he was able to pnt 
to sea and direct his course towards Italy.® Had he 


’ Tac. Hist. iv. 81, 82.; Suet Vespas. 7.; Dion, Ixvi 8. 

* Tac. iv. 81. : “ A5sri\ is flatibas cei*ta maria inciplunt vt lial. 

Jun. (die xxvii. Miii} et dc*sinun£ viii. kaL Uct. (die xiT. Sept.),** 
Broli&r. in Ice. 
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sailed direct to Rome he might yet have reached his 
destination in time to share in the ceremony on the 
Capitoline ; but reasons of state -which have not been 
explained to us may have determined him to advance 
more leisiu-ely, and to visit the various spots in Asia 
and Greece at which vessels usually touched on their 
■way westward.^ It seems clear that he -was not 
anxious to get quickly to Rome. Possibly he wished 
his affairs to be well establiabed by Mucianus before 
his own arrival, and the odium which miglit attach 
to the first necessary severities to be partly dissipated. 
Among these was the execution of the son of Vitellius, 
■whom Mucianus had sacrificed to the interests of the 
new dynasty. 'The same minister had set himself 
sternly against the claims of Antonins Primus to the 
emperor s special confidence. He would n«>t suffer 
Domitian to retain him among his companions, and 
had driven him to leave Italy, and represent to Ves- 
pasian in person his merits and their requital. But 
the letters of Mucianus effectually coxinteracted the 
influence he might hope to exercise by personal ap- 
plication. The emperor regarded him with j ealousy, 
and was fully persviaded ou the testimony of many 
friends, that his arrogance was unpopular among the 
citizens, as well as dangerous to the stability of the 
government.® If he continued, however, to treat 
Primus with outward respect, it was perhaps from 
the apprehensions he could not wholly discard of his 
own minister. While the affairs of the new dynasty 
at Rome seemed to be settled firmly, and the capital 
itself lay prostrate from its exertions and sufferings 
during two years of agitation, such as it had not ex- 
perienced since the days of Marius and Sulla, its 
position in the provinces ■was by no means equally 

^ Joseph. jB^J^ vii. 2. 1.: els iyTexidev • • » veuras 'rdis 

iy TrapdbrX^ 7r6\€is €-7r€\0^Vm 

* Tac. iv. SO. 
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secure. Tlie ser\’ices of Mucianus vrere again put in 
requisition to stay tlie defection of a great arm3’ 
in G aul ; but bis authority, which threatened to be- 
come too great for a subject, was soon happily bal- 
anced by the exploits of the heir to the empire in 
Judea. 
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CHAPTER LVIIR 

Revolts in the provinces : the North-West. — Claudius Civilis, under 
pretence of siding with Vespasian, intrigues for the subversion of 
the Roman power on the Rhine. — Critical state of the legions, the 
auxiliaries, and the province. — Disasters to the Roman arms. — 
Oivilis besieges the Roman station of Vetera. — Mutinv' among the 
legionaries, — SIau^hter of their general and dissolution of their 
forces. — Ti iuinphant expectations of a Gallo- Gcinn an empire — 
<'’apituLiiion and massacre of the garrUon of Vetera. — Movement 
of the Flavian chiefs for the recovery of the province. — Cam]>aign 
of Cerialis, and defeat of Civilis. — Gradual suppression of tlio 
revolt and submission of Civilis. — Story of Julius Sabinus, and 
final pacification of Gaul. (a. i>. 69, 70. A. u. 822, 823.) 

The Romans, it -will be remembered, did not turn 
their arms against one another in the greatest of their 
^ civil wars, till Caesai* had reduced the West 

‘■exous^m the and Pompeius the East to entire submis- 
sion. During- the twenty years of the strug- 
gle between the senate and the people the provinces 
lay in perfect repose. While the blood of their con- 
querors was flowing in torrents, while their garrisons 
were withdrawn from the frontiers to the heart ot 
the empire, while the commonwealth itself lay pros- 
trate with exhaustion, the conquered made no effort 
to regain their independence ; even the nations be- 
yond the border looked on in silent amazement. Far 
different was the condition of the Roman state when 
the fears, the indignation, or the selfish ambition of 
Oalba, and Galba’s rivals and successors, once more 
marshalled the legions in mutual conflict. At either 
extremity of their wi^e dominionSj in the north-west 
and the south-east, there arose at this period formi- 
dable revolts against the rulers of the nations; nor 
were they repressed without the employment of great 
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military resources and the effusion of much Roman 
hlood. The wars I have now to relate are interest- 
ing — one of them nnost deeply so - in their character 
and results, and it will be important to observe the 
pertinacity with which the conquerors still main- 
tained their attitude in the face of their foreign sub- 
jects, at a moment when all their energies seemed 
tasked to keep erect the frame of their government 
at home. 

The country of the Batavi, the island between the 
channels of the Wahal and the Old Rhine, 
scarce rose above the surrounding waters ; chnrf of the 
the beds of its broad rivers had not been sentd In'* ttiju* 
raised by the Alpine debris which have ment bj the 
strown them for eighteen ages since; hut 
neither had its plains been protected from sea and land 
floods by lines of artificial embankment. A natuial 
delta like that of the Nile or Ganges at the present day, 
intersected with innumerable channels, streaked with 
lakes and stagnant pools, covered with rank grasses 
and tangled brushwood, foi’med the strip of neutral 
land which the Romans allowed to intervene between 
their province and the lair of yet untrodden barba- 
rism. This wilderness was perhaps too difficult to 
conquer, too inhospitable to colonize; but, on the 
other hand, the wants of its inhabitants, who depended 
for everything but meat and fish upon tbeir more 
civilized neighbours, rendered them amenable in 
some degree to Roman influence ; nor did they refuse 
to acknowledge their dependence by serving the 
Roman government with their arms and paying it a 
nominal ti'ihute. The Batavi, an offshoot of the 
great nation of the Chatti, were a trjbe of hjrsemen, 
and their gallantry in the field and skill in riding 
and swimming on horseback, maSe them useful auxi- 
liaries in the German campaigns. One of the most 
conspicuous of their chiefs at this period was Clautlins 
Civilis, whose name seems to indicate that he had 
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attacited himself as a client to the imperial family, 
and perhaps attained the distinction of Roman citi- 
zenship.' This man now commanded a cohort of his 
native cavalry in the service of Rome ; but a brother 
named Julius Paulas had been beheaded for some 
act of insubordination^ and Civilis himself transported 
to Italy, and cast into a dung*eon there, in the latter 
days of Nero. Gralba, however, had released and 
sent him home, where the legions, indignant at such 
favour accorded to a rebel, again demanded his 
punishment, and he was only saved by the policy of 
Vitellius, afraid, it would seem, of irritating a restless 
ally in the rear of his base of operations. But the 
Batavian was already bej^ond the power of soothing : 
he saw the Romans intent only on mutual slaughter ; 
he beheld the garrisons of the Rhenish frontier mov- 
ing, by troops and battalions, southward ; he felt from 
his own haughty indignation that the name of Rome 
was odious to Grauls and Germans alike ; and he 
burned to employ the skill and conduct learnt in the 
camps of the conquerors, for the subveision of their 
power, and the revenge of public and private wrongs. 

The moment for this revolt was sagaciously chosen. 
Reduced The Strength of the Germanic legions had 
been drained off into Italy, and though we 
iheBelgir*"^ shall still meet with the names of the First, 
lubes. Fifth, the Fifteenth, and the Sixteenth 

in the Bower, and of the Fourth, the Thirteenth, and 
the Eighteenth in the Upper Province, we must 
regard these as mere skeleton battalions, denuded of 
their best men and most experienced officers.* More- 

‘ Civile is cr.Iled Jalius, Tae. Hist. i. 59., but Claudius, iv. 13. I 
have adopted the name most commonly given to him by modern, 
writers. The Claiidian e^erors were themselvoa sonictimes desig- 
nated as cTnliJ, from the houae info which they were adopted. 

* Comp. Tac. Hist. i. 55. 59., iv. ^4. The history of the disposi- 
tion of the Homan legions duiing the three centuries that, we have 
traces of it, is one of the most intiicatc problems of antiquity. Mar* 
quardt On Becker’s Hattdhuch, iii. 2 352.) has treated the subject 
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over, Gralba had been obliged to buy the support of 
the Roman residents in Gaul by the Wablishraent of 
a new colony, Augusta of the Treviri on the Moselle, 
at the expense of the native landowners; and not 
among the Ti-eviri onlj", but throughout the Belgic 
tiibes, deep dissatisfaction had been created by the 
exactions with which he had pampered his ill-disci- 
plined armies and replenished his empty treasuries.^ 
The spirit, indeed, of the unarmed provincials was 
too thoroughly cowed by the terror of the Roman 
name, or their strength too much broken by the con- 
stant drafts made on their youth for distant service, 
to allow them to rush into the field against their mas- 
ters; but we may believe that they were prompt in 
aiding their revolted compatriots with supplies and 
secret information. 

The man who flung this bold defiance at the con- 
querors, ventured, it was said, to compare civiu. «pread» 
himself with Hannibal and Sertorius, who amo«B''»he' 
both like him aspired to overthrow the 
Romans by the arms of their own subjects, and both 
like him were disfigured by the loss of an eye.* 
Hannibal crossed the Alps to bring succour to the 

elaborately : he refers, however, sometimes to critics whom 1 have 
not been able to consult, and I do not always comprehend his pro^ 
cesses. The reader must remember that the skeleton or depot of a 
Icf^ion, the strength of which was di-afted off to a distance, might 
still retain its name in its original qnarter^e. Sometimes in such cases 
the legion was split into two, and the supplemental division received 
a distinguish «ng title, such as Gemina. According to the arrange- 
ment of Augustus, there should have been four legions in the Upper 
and the same number in the Uower Germania ; thus we find in the 
year 767 legions ii., xiii., xiv., x^i. in the one, and L, xx., xxL in 
the other- (Tac- An/z. i- 37.) Of these, ii and xiv. had been trans- 
ferred to Britain, and replaced by iv. and xv. JChe xx- and xxl. have 
disappeared, and instead of them we find the xviii- only. 

^ The date of the Koman colony at i^wgusta Tre^ironim can only 
be fixed approximately, Steininger (^Crtsck. der Xravirer^ p 83.) 
ascribes the foundation, with great probability* to Oalba, rcfci*ring to 
the statement of Tacitus, HiSt, i. 53. Comp. Suet* Galh. 12. 

* Tac. HisU iv. 13.: ‘-Sertorium se aut Hannibalem ferens, simili 
oris dehonestaincnto.” 
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G-a\ils and Saranites; Sertorius brouglit the guer- 
illas of Spain to support the cause of the Marians 
at Rome. Civilis, at the instance of Antonius Pri- 
mus, pretended to raise Vespasian’s standard against 
the forces of Vitellius on the Rhine, but among the 
trustiest of his own associates he had already thrown 
off the mask. He had summoned the chiefs of the 
Ratavian and kindred tribes to a national banquet in 
the solitude of a sacred grove. He had excited 
them to the utmost with wine and clamour, and 
inflamed their passions by appeals to their fear, 
hatred, and revenge. The name of the old national 
religion was invoked. Sacrifices were performed, 
oaths were interchanged and ratified by savage rites, 
such as their masters had proscribed, and vainly 
endeavoured to suppress. The Frisians, to the noi th 
of the Rhine, and the Caninefates, who occupied a 
portion of the island, joined in the projected insur- 
rection, and were the first to rise. With a prompt 
and bold movement they dislodged the slender batta- 
lions stationed within their territories, and destroyed 
or captured the flotilla which secured the pf>ssage and 
navigation of the river. As soon as a national stand- 
ard was raised, several squadrons of German and 
Gallic horse went over from the Roman camps ; but 
the chiefs of the legions were in fact well-disposed 
towards Vespasian, and while they made this out- 
break a pi'etext for retaining their troops in Gaul, in 
spite of the urgent summons of Vitellius, who was now 
calling for every man and horse for service in Italy, 
they were in no baste to crush a movement which 
still bore at least the name of a diversion in favour 
of his rival. A -few precious moments were thus 
gained to the insurgents. Civilis felt himself strong 
enough to avow his real objects. He dismissed his 
Gaulish prisoners- with injunctions to raise their 
friends and kinsmen for the liberty of Gaul, and pro- 
claimed opc-nly that the dominion of Rome was about 
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to pass away, when the arms of the provincials, so 
long^ employed against their own independence, were 
raised once more in the cause of right and ot nature.* 
A mutiny of the auxiliaries had never yet Threatened 
occurred in the Roman camps ; such had 
been the good fortune, or such the dex- 
teroua policy, of the imperators. When at last i*-- 
came, it took the Romans completely by surprise, 
and never certainly were they less prepared, either 
in material or moral resotirces, to confront it. It 
was the policy of these conqjierors, such at least as 
we can trace it at a later period, to employ on each 
frontier auxiliary battalions diawn from distant pro- 
vinces rather than from the immediate neighbour- 
hood. On the Rhine, however, the aggressive ope- 
rations of Germanicus and Corbulo bad caused a 
rapid consumption of new levies, and it was necessary 
perhaps to furnish the legions with an unusual pro- 
portion of native recruits. But these armies had now 
for some years been confined within their lines; the 
soldiers, Roman or Gallo-German, were not actively 
employed : the conseqtience had been a general relax- 
ation of discipline among both classes, and the auxi- 
liaries more particularly had become, we may sup ■ 
pose, dissatisfied in the consciousness of their real 
strength, and the inferiority of their position. Many 
circumstances had contributed to abate their respect 
for their masters. The officers had grown old in this 
distant service, and exercised their authority with 
feeble hands ; the central government itself, impove- 
rished by the extravagance of the Cajsars, no longer 
maintained its administration with its ancient vigour 
and precision on the frontiers, whi^e the knowledge 
widely spread of the confusion which reigned in Ita’y 
created a general feeling of restlessness and expecta- 
tion of change throughout the provinces. 


* Tac. Hist. iv. 17- 
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CoDscious of these elements of danger, Hordeonitiss 
civiiis defeats Flaccus, the commander of the Upper pro- 
in^e’Irtan^ vince, who had been left with the chief 
of the Botavi. authority over all the forces of the empire 
in those regions, apprehended at once the full peril 
of the crisis. While still halting between the two 
Homan factions which divided his camps, he saw that 
the blow impending was aimed equally at both, and 
though he had at first given some countenance 
to Civilis, as a presumed Flavian partisan, he was 
now anxious to crush the rebel, whatever might he 
the service he should thus be doing to Vitellian 
interests. From his head-quarters, placed, we may 
suppose, at M oguntiacum, he directed Mummius 
Lupercxis, at the head of two legions, in the Lower 
province, to cross the Wahal, and give the insurgents 
battle in the heart of their island.* Lupercus was 
not wanting in energy ; be effected the passage of 
the river ; but while his right wing was flanked by 
the lukewarm battalions of the Ubii and Treviri, he 
incautiously allowed his left to be guarded by a 
detachment of Batavian horse, who accompanied 
him with the deliberate intention of deserting in the 

* Moguntiacum (Maiiitz) was the capital of the Upper Germania* 
The frontier of the two German provinces (so called from the num- 
beis of that people transplanted into them fiom the right bank of the 
Rhine) has been variously drawn. A recent critic (Booking, on Not. 
Z>ign. ii. 483.) has fixed it to the river Nahe (Nava), which enters 
the Rhine just below Bingen. See also Marquardt, in Becker^s 
Handbuchf iii. 1. 91. The Nava was still an important landmark in 
the fourth century- Comp Ausouius, MoseJL l.s 

“ Transieram celercm nebuloso flumine Navam . * *** 

I step aside to show, in the Hues that follow, how much poetical 
feeling lingered even at that time among the imitators of the antique 
literature. We, chiJdre?! of the mist, may sympathize with the admi- 
ration felt by a stranger from the Atlantic coast for the diy and clear 
atmosphere of the Rhine vafiey: 

** Puri or hie cam pis aor, Phoelmsquc screno 
Xiumiue purpureum rcscrat jam sudus Olympum. . . • 

Sed liquidum jubar, et rutilam visentibus aethram^ 

Tiibera perspieui non imidet aura diei*" 
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iQidst of Lis first engagement. Civilis, who seems 
to have purposely allowed his assailant to get into 
the island, came forward with alacrity to ^he en- 
counter. The Ubii and Treviri fled at the first 
shock: the Romans vrere unable to hold their 
ground, but the3^ managed to recross the river in 
decent order, and throvr themselves into the fortified 
camp of Castro Vetera, one of the military stations 
which Drusus had planted on the Lower Rhine.* 
The Batavians went over to him at the critical 
moment. 

This check was rapidly followed by another disas- 
ter. Eight Batavian cohorts had been sum- 
moned to Rome by Vitellius, and were al- 
ready far advanced on their march through 
Gaul, when a courier from Civilis overtook them with 
pressing solicitations to join the cause of national 
independence. Their part was at once decided ; 
but, in order to veil their disaffection, and secure 
the means of reaching their armed countrymen in 
the North, they refused to move further to the 
southward, under pretence of requiring certain 
gratifications promised them, as they alleged, by 
Vitellius. Hordeonius, anxious and perplexed, 
granted at once what they demanded ; but they 
immediately raised their demands, till they knew 
they could not be conceded. Refused, they openly 
declared that they would join Civilis at all hazards, 
confiding, perhaps, in the signs of weakness mani- 
fe:ited by their commander. Hordeonius was, in- 
deed, at a loss what course to take. At first he 
proposed to employ force, and march against them ; 
again he shut himself up in his camp, and would 
have let things take their course. His oflBcers 

Tac. Hzsf, iv, 18- Castra Vetera is supposed to beXauten near 
CIe\es. Great quantities of Roman remains have been dug out on 
that spot.” Greenwood, Hist, of the Germans, i- 150., from Cluveriiis, 
Germ. AnU p. 412. 

TOJL. VII. 
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urged, and almobt compelled liim to act, and at last 
he ordered Herennius Grail us, legate of the First 
legion, to close the road northward at Bonna, where 
he was stationed* At the same time he announced 
that he v/as about to follow the revolted squadrons in 
person, and co-operate with Gallus in crushing them 
between the two divisions of his army. Once more, 
however, the prefect abandoned his bolder counsels : 
the Batavians approaching Bonna sent to parley with 
Gallus, who deserted by his chief, hesitated to inter- 
pose, Nevertheless his legion rushed forward to the 
combat, and might have overpowered the advancing 
Batavians, but for the defection of their Belgic 
auxiliaries* A third Roman force was thus beaten 
with disgrace, and driven behind its ramparts. 
Passing rapidly before the encampment, and leaving 
the Coionia Agrippinensis on their right, the vic- 
torious Bataviixns pressed resolutely forward, and 
with no further check, effected a junction with the 
battalions of Civilis.^ 

The forces of the Gaulish champion now assumed 
beiea- propurtlons of a regular army; but 

Ilfi m'^of tliough the liberty of Gaul and Germany 
castra Vetera. commou watchword of the confede- 

rates, he still chose to represent himself, in parley 
with the Romans, as a partisan of Vespasian.2 He 
invited the legions of Vetera to take the oath to the 
same imperator to w^hom, as he declared, he had 
sworn his own auxiliaiy detachments. But the 
Romans under Lupercus were faithful to Vitellius : 
they replied to the summons of the Batavians with 
indignant menaces, repaired their defences, and 
awaited the oncet of his barbarians* They destroyed 
the town which hajd grown up beneath the walls of 
their encampment";^ they stored their quarters with 

^ Ta.a Hisi* iv. 19, SO. 

^ • Tac. ///Ai ir. 21*: *-* Civilis, justi jam exercitus ductor, sed con- 
silii ambiguus . * . cuucios in verba Vespasiani adigit.** 
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provisions pillaged from the country round, and re- 
sorted to all the means of military science to repel 
the attack of an enemy, well armed, well trained, 
and ahly handled. The rebels assailed, the legion- 
aries defended the camp, with equal skill and obsti- 
nacy, but while anxiously expecting aid from their 
general, the Romans succeeded in mauitaining their 
fortified position. One legion, indeed, the Eigh- 
teenth, was despatched from the Upper province 
under Dillius Vocula ; but Hordeonius still hesitated 
to put himself in motbm. His own soldiers grew 
impatient, indignant, insubordinate. Letters reached 
him from Vespasian, inviting him to join his faction ; 
but uproar spread through the ranks, and he could 
only read them in public in order to reject and con- 
demn them, and send the courier who had brought 
them in chains to Vitellius.^ 

Active operations wrere necessary to confirm this 
pretence of zeal. Hordeonius began al last rimg 

to march. At Bonna he was met by the amenj the Ko 
reproaches of the defeated legionaries, who 
ascribed their disaster to his inactivity, or even to 
his bad faith. In replj’, he recited the letters he 
had wi’itten to all parts of Gaul, Spain, and Britain, 
demanding assistance ; and, to prove his authorit\% 
caused one of the murmurers to be put under arrest. 
Erom Bonna he proceeded to Colonia, the appointed 
rendezvous of the auxiliaries he had summoned to 
the standards of Vitellius. But the soldiers, full of 
ardour themselves, were disgusted with the weakness 
or treachery of their leader, and compelled him to 
relinquish the command to Vocula, whose prompt- 
ness and fidelity seemed equally beyond question. 
This insubordination, however, ^as usual, was the 
harbinger of ill-success. The J^otnan forces, as they 
advanced towards Vetera, were harassed by scarce- 


* Tac. Uist, iv. Si — 24, 
U 2 
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ness of provisions; their pay was irregnlar; the 
distant states of Q-aul were slack in remitting to 
them the men and money they required ; the waters 
of the Rhioe fell so low that their vessels could with 
difficulty continue their route down the stream, and 
the terrors of superstition, which beheld in this 
drought the anger of the gods, aggravated the hard- 
ships of their situation. Vocula now joined his 
forces to the Thirteenth legion at Novesium ; but 
not feeling himself sufficiently strong to attempt the 
relief of Veteia, he employed and sought to animate 
Ids men with camp-exercises, and by the plunder of 
the Gugerni, who had taken part with Civilis. The 
hostile Germans were w'atching these proceedings 
from the other side of the Rhine. A vessel laden 
with corn happened to take ground in the shallow 
channel, and they prepared to bring it over to their 
own bank. Gallus who had been left in camp at 
Gelduba, while Vocula was engaged in his foraj-, 
observing tlds movement, sent a cohoit to prevent 
it The Gormans received succours, and a skirmish 
ensued, in which they gained the advantage, and 
succeeded in cariying off their prize. The beaten 
legionaries imputed ill-faith to tb eir commanders ; 
they dragged Gallus out of his tent, tore his robes, 
and struck him with many blows, demanding what 
price he had received for his treachery, and who 
were his associates in it. Thence they turned upon 
Hordeonius, who still remained, though divested of 
authority, in the camp, and threw him into chains, 
from which he was not released till Vocula’s return. 
This chief had the power to restore obedience. He 
put the ringleaders in the mutiny to death. Such 
was the rapid change of feeling among the soldiers ; 
so easily were they excited to sedition, so promptly 
restored to the instinct of military submission. 
While, in fact, the officers were for the most part 
well disposed towards Vespasian, as a brave and able 
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captain, whose reputation pronounced tiiai worthy of 
leading them, the men were generally attached to 
Vitellius, whom they knew, and liked perhaps for his 
largesses or his remiss discipline. But as long as 
they could be made to belie\'e that their chiefs were 
faithful to this favourite, they consented to execute 
their orders and eudvire their chastisements.* 

The great mass of the G-erman tribes, on either 
side of the Rhine, now attached themselves TheMegeor 
to the fortunes of Civilis; and a general 
attack was made, by his direction, upon ““**• 
the xxnfortunate Ubii, whose long fidelity to the 
Romans rendered them hateful to their less pliant 
compati'iots. Their country between the Rohr and 
the Rhine — from Juliers to Bingen — was ravaged 
with fire and sword, except where it was under the 
immediate protection of the Roman garrisons ; but 
the strong defences of Colonia defied the fury of the 
barbarians, and Civilis now collected all his energies 
for pressing the siege of Vetera, which he had kept 
throughout under strict blockade. The Batavians 
were charged with the service of the battering 
machines : the Germans from the right hank, more 
impetuous, and whose lives were held perhaps 
cheaper, were destined for the assault on the en- 
trenchments. A furioxis attack was made ; hut the 
defence was steadily maintained, and through the 
dai'kness of the night, illumined only by the glare 
of torches and blazing ruins, both parties exhausted 
every effort of skill and bravery, till the despair 
rather than the science of the Romans gained the 
ascendancy. Civilis resumed the blockade, and con- 
tented himself with attempts to corrupt the enemy 
who had baffled his arms.® 

Such was the posture of affairs on the banks of 
the Rhine, when, late in the autumn, accounts arrived 


* Tac. Hut. iv. 25 — 27. 


* Tac. Hist. iv. 30. 
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the blockade of Vetera. Civilis had notified to the 
besieged that he had gained a great victory : they 
might the more readily believe him when they saw 
the captives and the standards he paraded before their 
walls. But one of the prisoners exclaimed with a 
loud voice that the Romans were really the con- 
querors ; and though the brave soldier was imme- 
diately cut down by his captors, his countrymen took 
heart from the assurance thus conveyed to them. At 
the same moment the flames of burning villages be- 
tokened the advance of the legions to their relief. 
Vocula, on arriving at the spot, ordered his men to 
entrench a camp for their baggage, preparatory to 
the attack: hut they were impatient of labour and 
eager for the fray, and with menacing cries compelled 
him to launch them, in loose marching order, upon 
the enemy. Civilis received them gallantly ; he 
trusted to the blunders of his assailant as much as to 
his own prowess. The mutinous Romans had lost, 
indeed, with their discipline no slight portion of their 
courage. They would have been speedily over- 
powered; hut, at their cry for succour, their besieged 
comrades poured forth, and the brave Batavian hap- 
pening to be thrown to the ground by his horse fall- 
ing, both sides believed him slain. The G-ermans 
paused in consternation ; the Romans redoubled blow 
on blow with renewed vigour. Vetera was effectually 
relieved : but Vocula again neglected to follow up his 
victory, contenting himself with strengthening the 
defences now no longer threatened. He was sus- 
pected, nor, it is said, unjustly, of a corrupt under- 
standing with the enemy. Though he strengthened 
the works of Vetera, he drafted a thousand men from 
the legion which held it, and withdrew his forces suc- 
cessively to Gelduba and Novesium. Want of provi- 
sions may have urged him thus to reduce the garrison, 
for the country was ravaged far and near, and the 
Germans commanded the stream of the Rhine. 
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Moreover the "baggage and crowds of sick, wounded, 
and unarmed, who were to be removed to the safer 
station of Novesium, required a considerable escort ; 
and finally great numbers of the garrison demanded 
imperiously to be relieved from the harJships they 
had so long endured within the lines, while those 
who were left behind complained that they were 
deserted.^ 

The forces of Civilis closed once more round the 
devoted entrenchments, while Vocula made 
the best of his way to G-elduba and Nove- Sn.Vghf^ror 
sium. He gained the advantage in a skir- 
mish of cavalry on the way, but this success aTiomSS 
did not improve the temper and conduct of “"“r- 
his unsteady battalions. "When divisions from several 
legions were united at Novesium, hearing that trea- 
sure had been sent to the camp by Vitellius, they 
combined to demand a donative. Hordeonius con- 
sented to surrender the contents of his chest, but only 
in the name of Vespasian. The soldiers divided the 
money, ate and drank, filled the camp with uproar, 
met in crowds at night, and finally, remembering 
iheir old grudge against their general, burst into his 
tent, dragged him from his couch, and slew him. 
Vocula would have suffered the same fate, had he not 
escaped in the garb of a slave. Jjeft without a com- 
mander the soldi ars lost all discipline. They sent 
some of their oflScers to implore aid from the Gaul- 
ish states ; but in the meanwhile the army itself 
broke up into sections ; the men of the Upper Pro- 
vince separated themselves from those of the Lower; 
both retreated or rather fled in disorder before 
Civilis, who was hastening to attack them. Some 
cohorts insisted on replacing tl\e images of Vitellius 
in the Helgian camps and cities, though Vitellius was 
now known to he dead. Finally, the men of the 
First, the Fourth, and the Eighteenth legions, who 


> Tac. Jlcsf. iv. 34. 35. 
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belonged to the army of the Upper province, pnt 
themselves again under Vocula’s oi'ders, and allowed 
him to lead them to the relief of Moguntiaoum, 
which was surrounded by a swarm of G-ermans from 
the IMajm and Neckar. That important post was thus 
saved to the empire. But the barl)arians had spread 
themselves far inland on the left bank of the lihine, 
and the Treviri, abandoned by their Roman de- 
fenders, were obliged to fight for their own homes, 
and protect their country with a long line of wall 
and entrenchment.^ 

Had the news of Vitellius’ death reached the seat 
Triumphant of War a little sooner, the great fortress of 
Sf the’reTOUed Moguntiacum, the firmest stronghold of 
Gauls. Roman power in the North, would in 

all probability have been lost. When Antonins 
Primus, a G-aul of Tolosa, standing amid the ruins 
of the Capitol, proclaimed that the empire had 
passed away from the puppet of the Rhenish legions, 
there arose a cry throughout the Transalpine pro- 
vince that Rome’s conquering destiny was broken, 
and the shrine of her invincible gods, which the 
Grauls, w’hen they burnt the city, had been unable to 
storm, had fallen by the hands of the Romans them- 
selves. The outposts of the empire on the Danube, 
it was aflSrmed, were besieged by the Dacians and 
Samatians: a great revolt was announced in Britain: 
the Druids, raising once more their venerable heads, 
declared that the dominion of the world was passing 
to the G-auls, to the race whose conquering hordes 


* Tac. Mist, iv. 36, 37.: “Xoricain vallum que per fines suos Treviri 
struxere.’* ** The loricss, in this place, a'> I understand it, a continuous 
wall running along the ridge of a mound, is well illustrated from. 
Q. Curtius (ix* 4.) by StGiningei*, Gesch, der T^revirer^ p. 187, : 

** Angusta muri corona erat : non pinnae (battlements) sicut alibi 
fa-stigium ejus distinxerant ; sed perpetua lorica obducta transitum 
sepserat/* Steininger, however, himself regards the lorica and vallum 
as distinct lines of fortification, which he traces along the hills on the 
left side of the Moselle valley, from near Trdves to Andernach. 
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had peopled Britain, had occupied Spain, had co- 
Ionized Italy, overrun Grreece, and founded states 
under the shadow of the Caucasus.^ It was pre- 
tended, moreover, that certain Gaulish chiefs, whom 
Otho had armed against Vitellius, had vowed, should 
Boman affairs fall hopelessly into confusion, rbot to be 
%oanting to the liberation of their country.® 

Before the death of Hordeonius Flaccus nothing 
had occurred to unmask their secret antici- civiiiscom- 
pations. But when the legionaries had wi^h'd^akc- 
actually slain their general, when the pro- Jn tSeBomau 
vincials, abandoned by their protectors, 
were forced to cling together for their own defence, 
Civilis felt that his time was come, and began to 
communicate bis views to Classicus, a Gaulish officer 
commanding a squadron of Treviri. In the con- 
ferences between them two other Gauls of distinc- 
tion took part, Julius Tutor, a Treviran, and Julius 
Sabinus, a Lingon, who, while conspiring for the 
independence of Gaul, affected to boast his descent 
from Julius Csesar, the bravest of the Romans. 
These men had frequent meetings at Colonia, but in 
private, for the Ubii generally retained their fidelity 
to Rome- They sounded the disposition of the 
auxiliaries, and of the tribes around them, and 
pledged themselves to the liberation of their common 
country, convinced that when once the passes of the 
Alps were closed against the invader, the Gaulish 
states might concert among themselves what limits 
they would set to their power.® Then, returning to 


* Tac. iv. 54 : Captam olira a Gallis Urbem, serl integra 

Jovis sede mansisse imperium: fatali nunc igpe signiim coclesfcis irae 
(latum, et possessionem rerum humanarum Transalpinis gentibus 
portendi, superstitione vana Druidas canoJbant.” Tacitus has skilfully 
brought in this account immediately after his narrative of the de- 
struction of the CapitoL 

* Tac. Z. c\: “■ Pepigisse ne deessent libertati/' 

* Tac. RisZ. iv. 55.: * ** Si Alpes prsesidiis firmentur, coaiita libertate, 
dispecturas Gallias quern virium suarum tcrminum velint.” 
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their quarters, they joined as before the standards of 
Vocula, who now moved again down the Khine to 
sxicooiir the troops still blockaded at Vetera. They 
were only watching their opportunity. Suddenly 
they quitted the ranks with their divisions, and en- 
trenched themselves at a distance. Neither threats 
nor entreaties could induce them to return. Vocula 
was not strong enough to enforce obedience, and 
retired in perplexity to Novesium. Meanwhile the 
legionaries themselves wavered in their fidelity. The 
death of Vitellius, the accession of Vespasian, the 
disorders of the empire, all combined to alarm 
them ; and, Grauls as they were by birth, or Gal- 
licized by their long sojourn on Gaulish soil, they 
were persuaded to the ciime never before conceived 
by Roman leg-ionaries, of swea't'ing the oath of the 
stranger.^ Vocula, driven to despair by this de- 
fection of his soldiers, was only prevented by his 
attendants from despatching himself ; but his life 
was shortly taken by the emissaries of Classicus. 
The officers next to him in command, Nttmisius and 
Gallus, were thrown into chains, and carried to the 
camp of Civilis. Legionaries and auxiliaries tmited 
in one body with the host of Germans and Batavians, 
and all pledged themselves together to the empire of 
the Gauls.® The garrison of Vetera, the 
audtieactie- remnant of tne army of the Lower pro- 
Sf Vince, were once more summoned to sur- 

render. Hopeless of relief, reduced in 
numbers, and driven to extremity by famine, they 
accepted terms of capitulation. Their lives were 
promised them, but they were required to swear the 
Graulish oath, anrd surrender their camp to pillage. 
After this humiliation they were led beyond the 

* Tac. UiSt iv. 57. : '‘Ut, flag-itium incognitum, Hom&iius exercitua 
in externa verba juraret/' 

* Tnc. Hij,/, iv, 59.; ‘‘Juravere, qui aderant, pro impcrlo Gal^ 
liaruin.'' 
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Gaulish, lines, still menaced and insulted by their 
conductors ; but at five miles’ distance from the 
scene of their brave defence they were attacked by 
the faithless foe, and put to the sword. After thus 
absorbing one Roman army, and utterly destroying 
another, Civilis cut the long ruddy locks, which he 
had vowed to let grow untrimraed till he should 
consummate his vengeance on the enemies of his 
country.’ 

The Roman power was thus suddenly overthrown 
along the whole bank of the Rhine; and civnis«eeksto 
all the camps and military stations of the SiairsoTO-"' 
legions were destroyed, with the exception 
of Moguntiacum, and Vindonissa at the 
entrance of the Helvetian territory, which it seems 
were still occupied by weak and trembling garrisons. 
A wing of the captured Sixteenth broke away and 
took refuge in Moguntiacum ; the main body was 
marched under Gaulish colours to the city of the 
Treviri, and exhibited to the people in token of the 
comjfiete victory their champions had obtained for 
them- The German allies of Civilis urged him to 
destroy the colony of Agrippina, which they justly 
regarded as a standing menace to their nation. But 
to this measure their chief would not consent. From 
3io motive of humanity, it may be presumed, nor to 
gain a reputation for clemency, but reserving the 
place for the central stronghold of bis own power ; 
for it was observed that he had never himself pro- 
nounced, nor suffered his Batavians to pronoitnce, 
the oath to the Gaulish empire, and he contem- 
plated putting himself at the head of a confederacy 
of German tribes on either side of the Rhine. With 

> Tao. Hist iv, 56 — 61 . As in bis amount of the British insurrM- 
tion, so in this also, Tacitus is generally reticent as to the atrocities 
commiited, we must prt sume, by semi-bnrbarians, with arras in their 
hands, excited by the superiority suddenly acquired over the people 
before whom they were used to tremble. He adds, however, here a 
report tiiat Civilis set up some of his captives for his child to shoot at. 
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this view he paid court to Veleda, the virgin queen 
Ills deference ^nd priestcss of the Bructeri, who dwelt 
aloof in a tower on the Lippe, and whom 
Veleda, they Were wont to consult and worship with 
superstitio\is awe.* To her he had sent I^upercus, the 
choicest of his captives, as a pledge of the triumph 
she had promised him ; slain by his attendants on the 
way, the Iloman general escaped the more solemn sacri- 
fice to which he had probably been destined. Civilia 
showed no disposition to advance further to pursue 
or meet the Homans. He was intent on consolidat- 
ing his authority in the regions his arms had alx'eady 
won. Sabin us, more bold, or more impatient, led 
his forces into the country of the Sequani ; bub while 
affecting to war for the independence of G-aul, he 
had himself assumed the title of Caesar, and was 
surprised to find the people indifferent to what 
appeared to them a mere change of masters. Tribe 
was marshalled against ti-ibe, and the result 
defeated by was a victoi'y OX the Sequam over the Lm- 
the seq.uaiii. Sabiiius himself showed neither 

courage nor conduct. Flying from the field at the 
first turn of fortune^ he roade his way to a neigh- 
bouring farmliousca and set it on fire^ while he 
escaped into the woods, to make it appear that he 
had destroyed himself. The stratagem succeeded ; 
he was supposed to be dead, and soon forgotten by 
both parties; but we shall presently hear of him 
again in an affecting story which gives more interest 
to his name, than, from his character, it deserves.^ 
The Flavian generals had not yet drawn breath 
from the efforts and anxieties of the war in Italy, 

’ Tac. Hist, iv, 61. Comp. Germ, 8.: ** Veledam diu apud pie- 

rosque numinis loco habitam^” Not Veleda only, but Auriiiia, and 
otlxcr women, had been venerated by the superstition of the Germans 
as goddesses- “ Inesse quin ctiam sanctum aliquid et providum 
pntant ; nee aut consilia carum aspernantur, aut responsa negliguut.’’ 
Comp. Ciesar, Beil. Gall, i. 50. 

* Tac. Iltst, iv. 61 — 67. 
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when they were appalled by the report of so many 
leg’ions lost and so many provinces revolted Fresh forces 
in the North. Mucianus may have felt these 
disasters more bitterly when he reflected San^s 
that he had himself encouraged Civilis to 
rise in Vespasian’s name agiiinst the defenders of the 
empire, and that the Batavian had only bettered 
the lesson in perfidj^ which he had taught him. But 
this was not a moment for vain regrets. It was 
necessary to strengthen by the presence of an im- 
posing force the Transalpine states which still leaned 
to the side of Rome- In Gaul no Roman forces 
were left. Two legions of the victorious Flavian 
army, the Eighth and the Eleventh, were immediately 
sent forward from Italy. These were accompanied 
by one of the most recently-levied of the Vitellian 
legions, the Twenty-first. The Sixth and Tenth were 
summoned from Spain, and the Fourteenth recalled 
from Britain. The command of these divisions, 
when combined, was assigned to Petilius Cerialis, an 
experienced, but not an active general, already known 
to us from the wars in Britain; and Domitian him- 
self followed in their rear, to reap the glory of their 
success, if not to share their perils in person. As 
soon as it was known that forces so considerable were 
converging on the theatre of war, the patriotic fer- 
vour of the Gauls signally abated. Deputies from 
various stares assembled in the territory of the 
Remi, a people who from the first had shown a dis- 
position to acquiesce in the foreign domination. The 
decision of this congress was quickly taken. I'be 
Treviri were required to lay down their arms, ai\d 
seek by prompt submission the pardon which further 
resistance might render unattainable. Valentinus, 
the envoy from this tribe, who still gave his voice for 
war, and dissuaded his countrymen from obeying 
this mandate, lost... in arguing and haranguing, the 
time which should have been devoted to active pre- 
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parations. Civilis was wasting his strength in trifling 
expeditions ; Classicus was supine ; and 
Tutor neglected to seize the passes of the 
trance into Alps, and guard the gates of Upper Grer- 
thcir country, The fairost chance ever offered to 

a province for recovering its liberty was lost, it 
would seem, by the inefficiency of its self-constituted 
champions. While the Gauls were trifling, the 
Romans were acting with an energy which, even at 
this distance of cime, cannot but strike us with awe. 
Such men were indeed their own destiny. Day hy 
day, and month by month, the legions advanced, 
tramping eight hundred thousand paces along the 
marble roads of the empire. They traversed half 
the length of Italy to the foot of the Alps. There 
they divided into two bodies : one took the route of 
the Graian mountains into the heart of Gaul ; the 
other scaled the walls of the Great St. Bernard, 
alighted on the Leman Lake, skirted its eastern 
extremity to Viviscus or Vevay, and from thence, 
still following the beaten track of four generations 
of conquerors, climbed the northern ridge of that 
hollow basin, and descended again to Aventicum in 
the valley of the Aar. The descent was now easy, 
and every omen favourable. At Vindonissa the 
avenging army was met by auxiliaries who had pene- 
trated Helvetia by the passes of the Splugen, and it 
swept along, in its onward march, allies from lihaetia 
and Briganlia- Thus reinforced, the Twenty-first 
ic^gion, under Sextilius Felix, entered Upper Ger- 
3tjc*auy by the valley of the Rhine.^ When Tutor 
Sent against it some of the revolted legionaries, who 
had taken service with the Gauls, these dastardly 


‘ Tac. JETtst iv, 70*: " Cu’ia f^uxiliaribiis cohortibiis per Uhsetiam 
inriii^ere : accepit ala singulariiim . . . prseerar Julius Briganticus.” 
This native chief was, I conceive, from his name, from Bregonz on 
the lake of Concitance. I venture to coin an appellation for his 
country. 
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soldiers returned, with, a second treachery, to their 
eagles again. He retired, keeping clear of Mogun- 
tiacum with its little Roman gai-rison, and occupied 
Bingium, where he hoped to be able to maintain 
himself by breaking the bridge over the Nahe, which 
flows before it. But the Romans swam or successes of 
waded the stream, attacked him in his un- Romans, 
fortified position, and easily routed his disconcerted 
militia. The spirit of the Treviri, long reduced to 
inactivity by the policy of their conquerors, was 
broken by one defeat. Their warriors threw away 
their arms, and dispersed ; their chiefs, for the most 
part, hastened to submit. The Vitellian legions, 
which, after joining the standard of Civilis, had 
been quartered among them, swore of their own 
accord in the name of Vesspasian, but still refrained 
from offering him their arms, and retired moodily to 
a distance.^ 

At this crisis there seems to have been some delay 
in the movements of the Romans. Possi- 
bly their forces, collected from such distant 
quai'ters, were not yet concentrated. Va- receive*. tJie ^ 
lentinus exerted all his influence to revive the revolted 
the courage of the Treviri, and assisted 
Tutor in rallying a remnant of his followers to the 
combat. Cerialis at last reached Moguntiacum at the 
head of a powerful army. Such was his confidence 
in the numbers of his legionary force, that he dis- 
missed his auxiliaries to their own homes, a token of 
strength which had great moral effect far and near. 
He then ascended the valley of the Moselle, attacked 
and defeated the Trevirans in a brilliant action at 
Rigodulum, and captured Valentinus; The colony 
of Gralba opened its gates in ming'led hope and fear. 
The soldiez's, intent only on plunder, demanded that 
the city, the capital of northern Graul, should be 

Taic. iv, 70 - 

TOI-* VII. N 
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abandoned to pillage; and Cerialis deserves credit 
for firmness in disappointing their licentious passions. 
This victory completed the conversion of the re- 
volted legionaries^ all of whom pressed forward, 
penitent and humbled, to salute the triumphant 
eagles. The Treviri^ the Remi, the Lingones, all 
the nations in the rear of the Roman camps, had 
now returned to their allegiance. Cerialis conde- 
scended to reason with them on their folly in mur- 
muring against the prudent and paternal government 
of which he was the minister. He reminded them, 
not only that the career of military honours was 
open to them, in common with the citizens of Rome 
itself, but that the tribute they must pay to Rome 
was not heavier than would be required to maintain 
tlieir own independence; that under a good emperor 
thej" would enjoy all the benefits of his wisdom and 
moderation, while under a bad one, as bad there 
must sometimes be, just as there must sometimes be 
di'oughts and famines in the natural world, tliey at 
least, as the furthest removed from. Rome, would 
suffer last and lightest.^ It had been better, per- 
haps, to have referred them to their own past his- 
tory, and convinced thena that freedom had hitherto 
brought them no blessing, had procured them neither 
greatness of mind nor material civilization ; that 
under the sway of their priests and nobles, the}’^ had 
acquired the vices of the most corrupt, and retained 
the bai'barity of the rudest state of societ3^. Chil- 
dren cannot govern themselves, and the Gauls had 
shown themselves as incapable of self-government as 
children.^ 


* Tac. Hisf. iv. 74.; ‘JlQuomodo sterilitatem ant nimios imbres ot 
csotcra naturae mala, ita luxum vel avaritiam dominantium tolerate.*’ 

* In the fine speech here given to Cerialis, Tacitus is, in fact, 
accounting to his own conscience for the selfish tyranny of his 
countrjv nit n : ** Nam pulsis, quod Di prohibeant, Romanis, qui<i aliud 
qtiam beJIa omnium inter se gentium existent ? Octingentorum an- 
il orum foituna disuiplinaqxie compages haec coaluit, qusBcon\elli sine 
exitio convellentium non potest.*' AVc musst admit in the case of the 
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Civil is and Classicus^ now acting together in the 
crisis of their peril, resorted to artifice, and operations m 
tried to damp the ardour of Cerialis by 
representing that Vespasian, according to 
their private accounts, was dead ; that Mucianus 
and Domitian, without the substance of his autho- 
rity, were mere shadows ; that an opportunity 
now offered him, as the chief military power in 
G-aul, to make himself supreme over the nation : 
to this they for their parts would make no opposi- 
tion, content to be left in possession of the Batavian 
and Grerman territories, on which their own camps 
were planted. But Cerialis was not to he seduced. 
He vouchsafed no reply to the rebels, while he sent 
their envoys at once to Domitian as a pledge of his 
fidelity. He was now intent on fortif3ung the positions 
he had won ; but he was not strong enough to pre- 
vent the junction of the bands of Grauls and Grermans 
who continued still to flock to the standard of the 
patriots. Civilis would have protracted the war to 
await an expected invasion from the eastern bank of 
the Rhine ; but Classicus and Tutor represented the 
weakness of the Roman forces at this moment, and 
the policy of anticipating the arrival of fresh suc- 
cours from Spain and Britain. It was determined 
to attack without delay the Roman camp, entrenched 
outside the walls of Treves, on the further bank of 
the Moselle. The legions were exposed to imminent 
danger, for they were taken by surprise, and their 
commander himself, who had carelessly passed the 
night beyond the lines, was absent at the moment of 
the assault. The bridge which connected the city 
with its suburb, and thence with their camp, was 
burnt by the assailants. At th^ same instant their 
rampart was scaled, some squadrons of cavalry were 

JRomans, as promptly as in our own, tliat the siipineness of the ma^a 
C/f their subjects in the prospect of throwing ojQT the yoke, speaks 
favourably for its easiness and mildness. 

£ 
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voiited ; and great were the havoc and disorder, when 
Cerialis at last appeared amongst them, and, unarmed 
and uncovered as he was, by prayers, threats, and 
almost by main force, stopped their flight, and rallied 
them to the combat. Amidst the tents and baggage 
neither Homan nor G-erman leaders could set their 
forces in array, and for a long time the conflict was 
maintained pell-mell by personal skill and courage. At 
last the Twenty-first legion made itself room to form, 
sustained the broken and yielding masses of its com- 
rades, and gave them time to recover, when the fury 
of the barbarians received a check, and the historian 
declares, in an access of unusual fervour, that, by the 
aid of Providence alone, the victors of the morning 
were finally vanquished. By the promptness with 
which he followed up his success, pursuing the routed 
Germans and destroying their camp, Ceaialis re- 
trieved the reputation his supineness had nearly for- 
feited. The confederates were attacked in the rear 
by the people of Colonia, who gave up to the Ro- 
mans the wife and children of Civilis. The fugitives 
were harassed, and cut up in all directions. Another 
danger impended on their flank. The Fourteenth 
leg'ion was on its way from the shores of Bidtain. 
The Caninefates manned their vessels, and put out to 
sea to intercept it; but these succours reached the 
laud, and the men had been already disembarked 
and sent forward when their transports were attacked, 
and sunk or disabled. Some successful skirmishes 
still kept up the failing courage of the allies, but the 
toils were closing around them, and step by step they 
were driven towards the island of the Batavians, the 
last precai-ious fbothold of the boasted empire of the 
Gauls.i 

Once more, and once only, on the au=ipicious field 
of Vetera, Oivilis turned at bay, and drew forth all 
his forces for a desperate encounter. The soil in his 

* Tac, Hist. iT. 77 — 79, 
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front was marshy, and he had thrown into it a 
copious stream of water from the Rhine, by 
driving a mound obliquely into the chan- laefeateci® 
nel of the river. Here, he conceived, the 
greater strength and stature of the Germans, and 
their skill in swimming, would give them a notable 
advantage ; and so indeed it proved, the battle 
being long contested with loss and risk to the Ro- 
raan«2^ whom Cerialis in vain excited by appeals to 
the pride of each legion in turn, to the Fourteenth 
as conquerors of Britain, to the Sixth as givers of 
the empire to Galba, to the legions of the Rhine 
as bulwarks of the Roman frontier. At last the 
treachery of a deserter disclosed to him a path in the 
morass by which a chosen band could surprise the 
right flank of the enemy. At the same moment a 
general charge was made on their front, and the Ger- 
mans, pressed on two sides, were driven headlong 
into the river on their left. Had the Roman flotilla 
been at hand, their whole force would have been 
utterly destroyed ; but the crisis was still delayed, 
heavy rains checked the pursuit of the Roman 
cavalry, and, swimming, wading, or skulking from 
the field, the routed hordes effected their escape.^ 
Civilis had now crossed the Rhine, and thrown 
himself into the territory of his German civius crosses 
allies, the Chauci and the Frisii. He 
abaiidoned the line of the Wahal, and the defence 
of the Batavian island, and aftei- carrying off his 
corn and cattle, cut the darns with which Drusus had 
confined the ancient channel of the Rhine, and laid 
the country far and wide under water.^ Behind this 

* Tac Hist. V, 14 — 18. 

* Tac. Hist. V. 19 ; Quin et diruit molem a Druso Gormanico 
factam, Rheiiumqiie prono alveo in GtiTliam ruentem, disjectis qua& 
morabantur, cfFudit Sic velut abacto amne, tenuis alveus insiilam 
inter Germanosque continentium terrariim sf eciem fecerat.*' When 
Driisu<i opened the channel into the lake Flevns, he nearly drained 
the old channel by Liii^dunum (alter lihcin^, thus effacing the sepa* 
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new frontier he still maintained an imposing force^ 
swelled by a crowd of Treviran fugitives, among whom 
were, it was said, one hundred and thirteen of their 
senators.^ The Romans were threatening his position 
from several points. He divided his troops into four 
detachments, and attacked them simultaneously at 
Arenacum, Batavodurum, G-rinnes andVada.® Every- 
where he was repulsed ; but the Romans again had 
no ships to complete their victory. The Germans, 
who had probably greater command of the river, 
made a night attack in boats on the camp at Nove- 
sium ; and here once more the want of vigilance of 
Cerialis, who was passing the night in an intrigue 
with a native woman, haxi nearly proved fatal to the 
Romans.® The G-ermans made prize of the praeto- 
rian galley, in which they hoped to have captured 
the general himself, and bore it off as an offering to 
their priestess Veleda. Meanwhile the Romans, who 
TheBomans occupied the Batavian villages he- 

oooupy^e”* tween the Wahal and Rhine, ostentatiously 
spared the private estates of Civilis, and, 
this, with the repeated failure of his operations, 
threw suspicion on his earnestness in the cause. He 
had boasted that, should the foe dare to set foot 
■within the island, he would instantly crush them ; 
hut this vaunt he did not attempt to execute. The 

ration between tie island on the southern or G-aulish bank and the 
German continent on the noi'thenu Such seems to be the meaning 
of a passage which has caused much perplexity to the commentators, 

* By senators we are to understand decurions of theKoman colony. 
Steininger, Gesch. der Trciy/rcr, p. 129. 

® Arenacum is supposed, from its name perhaps, to be Arnhcim. 
If so, it was not on the Wahal, but on the old Khine, and the Homans, 
we thus see, had now occupied the ‘‘Island.’* The other places are 
quite uncertain. 

® Tacitus speaks of the cajnps at Novesium and Bonna, and does 
not specify on which the attack was made. I should have supposed 
he meant Bonna, from the mention of the general’s paramour, 
Clautliu Sacrata, as an Ubian : but the German boats, he says, de- 
scended the river, which can hardly be reconciled with a locality so 
high up the stream. 
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allies had urged him to finish the war hy a decisire 
engagement ; but he had restrained their ardour, 
and divided their forces. The suspicion was not 
without colour and reason. Civil is was negotiating 

with the Romans. To them he set forth, 
it seems, as merits^ the very same acts ox 
perfidy with which his countrymen had re- 
proached him. In making terms for himself, he 
may have stipulated for his people also ; and Cerialis 
was fain to admit the transparent pretence that 
they had taken up arms, not against the majesty of 
Koine, but for the empire of Vespasian. Civilis 
was allowed to rank himself among the partisans of 
the new government, with Mucianus, Primus, and 
Cerialis himself. The Germans of the right bank 
were thus abandoned by the chief they had chosen, 
and the sullen acknowledgment they made of the 
superior fortune of the Romans, seems to have been 
accepted as a submission by their weary and ex- 
hausted conquerors.^ Domitian and Mucianus had 
not advanced further than I^ugdimum on the Rhone, 
when the news of this pacification reached them, and 
the young prince could return to Rome with his 
share of laurels to greet his brother^’s triumphal 
entry from Palestine.^ 

The narrative of Tacitus, such as it has descended 
to us, breaks off in the middle of the speech narrative 
with which Civilis is supposed to plead his Ot Tucitus 
cause with the Romans. No monument of 
antiquity remains to inform us of the Batavian^’s fur- 
ther career, or what faith was kept with a foe who had 

^ Tac. Uisu V 23 — 26. 

® According to Suetoiniis, I>oniitian’s object in making his expedi- 
tion into Gaiul was to rival the exploits of Titus. It was popularly 
rumoured that he tampered with Ceri^itis to get himself proclaimed 
emperor bj the army. His successes, such as they were, gained him 
at least the compliment of a spirited address in the poem of Siliua 
Xtalicus (iii. 608.); 

Jam puer auricomo prjaformidate Batavo.** 
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proved himself more dangerous to Rome ttaa Carac'- 
tacus or Arminius. They bad defended their own 
country against the invader ; but Oivilis had invaded 
the empire, and almost succeeded in wresting from it 
the most precious of its provinces, the nursery of its 
amplest resources and its bravest auxiliaries. The 
account our historian has given us of this memorable 
mutiny — for it is as a military, not a national revolt 
that we must evidently regard it — seems on the whole 
one of the least successful episodes in his history ; it 
leaves but an indistinct impression of the strength of 
the opposing forces, of the localities, and even the 
incidents of which it treats ; but it fails still more 
remarkably in representing to us the character of the 
chief actor in the scene. Civilis, prominent as he 
was for a moment on the world’s stage, prominent as 
he must always be on the pag^e of history, remains to 
The ndof ^ name only. He stands before us 

ciilitrun- without national or personal characteristics, 
without even the mythical halo which sur- 
rounds the figure of Arminius ; and we part from 
him at last quite content to be ignorant of what 
finally became of him, or whether he was really a 
traitor, or only unfortunate. Nor do we learn, iior 
do we care to inquire, what became of his still more 
shadowy associates, Classicus and Tutor ; whether 
they were included in their chief’s capitulation, or 
suffered in the proscription which surely followed, 
however slight are its traces, of ihe leaders in the 
crushed sedition. Upon one only of the names men- 
tioned in this narrative a ray of interest has alighted, 
from an anecdote preserved by Dion, and related with 
Pathetjc greater pathos by Plutarch, J ali\is Sabinus, 

^t<ll V of it has been said, concealed himself after 

a inus. defeat. 'He caused a trusty slave to 

fire liis house, and give out that he had perished in 
the flames. The story obtained credit, and search 
ceased to be made for him, while he concealed him- 
self in a cave in a deep forest. To his faithful 
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spouse^ Eponina, he contrived to communicate the 
secret. She joined him in his retreat, and continued 
there to live with him for the space of nine 3 ears, 
interrupted only by her journeys, even as far as 
Eome, to consult with his friends, and learn if it 
might be possible to procure his pardon. In that 
hiding-place she bore her husband two sons, and at 
last the whole party ventured to present themselves 
together to the emperor. Eponina told the affecting 
story of her conjugal devotion, and showing the 
pledges of her love, declared that she had endured 
to bear them in misery and darkness, that the sup- 
pliants for mercy might be the more in number. But 
Vespasian, it is said, was utterly unmoved. He piti- 
lessly commanded the execution of both husband 
and wife. Eponina exclaimed that it was a happier 
lot to die than to live in the guilty enjoyment of his 
blood-stained sovereignty.* 

Such^ says an eloquent Frenchman, ^vas the last 
hlood shed for the cctAJUse of ancient Garil^ the last 
act of devotion to a social order ^ a goveomment^ a 
religion the return of which was neither 'possible nor 
desirable.^ The narrative now concluded suffi- 
ciently shows that national spirit had already become 
extinct among the Gaulish people. It was not from 

* Dion, Ixvf. 3.; Plutarch, Amaior. p. 770. It maybe some relief 
to the reader to know that this story, one of the most pathetic in 
Konmn annals, seems liable to great suspicion. Dion intimates that 
both the husband and wife were sacrificed. Plutarch speaks only of 
Eponina. There could bo no motive for such barbarity to'vards the 
contemptible Sabinus, except as a pretender to the blood of the Julii. 
This feeling would have been as strong against the children as their 
father ; hut, according to Plutarch, the stin certainly survived, and 
he had himself seen one of them at Delphi, filling probably the official 
dignity of the priesthood. Yet it is hardly Avorth while to pluck the 
story of the individual from the mass of fibrin g which the historian 
of these times must record, and, with Dncan at Pharsalia, I often 
mutter, amidst the horrors I have undertaken to relate, 

** Alors nulla qiicreLx 

Digna sua est ; nullohquc hominum liigere vacamus. • . . 

Per populos hie Roma perit.” 

• Thierry, Gaulois, iii in fin. 
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their own forests, or stockades, still less from their 
cities, that the last heroes of resistance to Home had 
sprung. Civilis and Tutor, Classicus and Sabinus, 
were all officers attached to the Roman armies ; they 
bad learned the art of war under Roman training, 
and their ideas of national government were only 
a faint reflex of the Roman. Their aim at self- 
aggrandisement was hardly in any case disguised ; 
yet the imperfect sympathies of their countrymen 
were in no wise shocked by it. e trace in their 
attempt no germ of a self-evolving and self-sustain- 
ing power. The two great elements of Gaulish 
nationality, the nobility and the priesthood, had been 
absorbed by the spirit of assimilation to Rome. The 
nobles were content to be centurions and tribunes ; 
the Druids rejoiced in the pensions and titles of Au- 
gurs and Flamens.^ We shall hear no more of either 
the one or the other. Occasions will occur when 
Gatil will again plsiy a great part in Roman history; 
but it will be only the Gaul of the camp. The em- 
pire of Rome will be won and lost by Gaulish hands ; 
t)ut they will be the hands of trained auxiliaries, with 
all the feelings, and even with the title of Romans. 
We have traced in. this history the fall of Gallic inde- 
pendence between the eras of Caesar and Vespasian : 
we have seen a great people conquered and extin- 
guished. We now turn to another picture, that of 
the fall of Jewish independence, protracted through 
the same period: we shall see there also a great 
nation conquered and crushed ; but the Jews, at least, 
have never suffered extinction. 

^ Thierry refers to the notices of the professors at Burdigala by 
Ausonius (iv. x.)- "In the fourth century the G-aulish priests of 
Apollo remembered without remorse that they were descended from 
the priests of Bolenus. ThG'^umber of Gauls we find with sacerdotal 
names deserves remark. Thus we have Julius Sacrovir, Julius 
Au-^pex, Claudia Sacrata. It seems probable that these appellations 
indicated the Druidical functions or descent of their beaiers. Other 
cognomens, such as Civilis, Tutor, and Classicus, seem to be Gaulish 
appellations Batin ized ; at least we shall hardly meet with them 
among the genuine Romans. 
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CHAPTER EIX. 


Maturity of tlie Jewish nation : its material prosperity: discontent 
with its position. — Resistance of brigands or false Christs — 
Tumults in Jerusalem controlled by the Sanhedrim. — ^Insurrec- 
tion in Gralilee quelled (a. i>, 52) Felix, governor of Judea. — 

Agrippa a spy on the Jews. — Insurrection and defeat of Cestius 
Gallus (A. D 66)* — Vespasian takes the command. — Jewish fac- 
tions: the Moderates and the Zealots. — Josephus the historian 
commands in Galilee. — His defence of Jotapata (a. n. 67)— ^He 
is taken, and attaches himself to the Romans — ^Reduction ot 
Galilee- — Second campaign (a. t>. 6»). — Reduction of Peraa. — 
Suspension of hostilities (a. d. €9). — Account of the Jews by 
Tacitus : his illiberal disparagement of ihem. — Revolution in 
Jerusalem. — Overthrow of the Moderate party. — The three chiefs 
of the Zealots, John, Simon, and Rleazar, "and strife between 
them. — Topography of Jerusalem. — Titus commences the siege 
Ca. i>. 70). — The first wall stormed. — Roman circumvallation. — 
Famine and portents. — Escape of the Christians. — Capture of the 
citadel. — Storming of the Temple. — Burning of the JHoly of 
Holies. — Feeble defence of the upper city. — 1 >estructi<m of Jeru- 
salem. — Capture of the Jewish chiefs — Final reduction of Judea. 
— Massacres and confiscations. — Titus returns to Rome. — Triumph 
over Judea. — ^The arch of Titus. 44—70. A. rr. 797—823.) 

In commencing a chapter which will be devoted to 
the great insurrection of the Jews, ending 
in the destruction of their city and final 
subversion of their polity, it will be well to cent^^^ 
remark the distinction which existed be- 
tween this people at the period we are con- 
sidering, and all the other subjects of Rome. The 
victorious republic bad never yet, throughout the 
long career of its conquests, confronted a nation in 
full strength and maturity. The Carthaginians, the 
Grreeks, the Egyptians, and lastly the Gauls, had all 
passed their prime before the shock came, which broke 
them against the vigorous adolescence of the republic. 
But such was not the case with the Jews. After all 
the losses and disasters inflicted on its political weak- 
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ness, that extraordinary people was still growing m 
numbers, still advancing in moral influence. The 
narrow sphere of its natural frontiers, and the pressure 
of mighty empires on every side, had checked indeed 
its territorial extension. Krom David to Herod the 
bounds of Jewish occupation weie still confined to 
the peiiiifiszLlct of Palestine; but the authority of 
Jewish ideas had made ample conquests beyond the 
ocean and the desert J Outside the limits of Palestine 
the Jews, scattered in every city of the three conti- 
nents, were not existing merely on sufferance. Strong 
in niinibe:s, strong in national prejudices, strong'er 
still in the force of their national character, they as- 
sumed eveiy where an attitude more or less aggressive ; 
not thi'usting themselves indeed into political station, 
not coveting a share of the government, as long as 
they were suffered to manage their own affairs after 
their own fashion, but, — stranger, as it seemed, and 
more irritating, — seeking by all means to sway the 
minds of those about them, to wean tliem from their 
local prejiulices, and inoculate them with a moral 
principle foreign to their own. Urged, apparently, 
in this unwonted career of proselytism by a blind 
instinct, they subjected themselves in every quarter 
to jealousy, and sometimes to persecution, such as 
had hitherto been almost unknown among heathen 
societies : but violence they had generally retaliated 
with equal vigour, till they had acquired in every 
city, from the Euphrates to the Nile and Tiber, a 
character, not perhaps wholly merited, for turhulenco 
and seditious ness- 

The advance of the Jewish people in material re- 
it3 material sourcsos, witbiu the limits of their proper 
prospertty. country, was not less strongly marked at this 
epoch. The impetus given by the Homan conquests 

* David and Solomon (century xi. before Christ) had exacted 
tribute from various tribes as far as the Euphrates and the R* d Sea 
(see 2 Sanu \ui., 1 iv.); but this was the exercise of a truu- 

sient autluirity, and implies no extension of national nihabitanc 3 ". 
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to eastern commerce must have been keenly felt at 
the spot to which the traffic of Egypt, Syria, and 
Arabia, converged. The gi'owth of a New City out- 
side the walls of Jerusalem, the creation of traders 
and manufacturers, indicates a great industrial move- 
ment, and the magnificent constructions with which the 
elder Herod adorned the chief places of his dominions, 
not increasing, but, on the contrary, remitting at the 
same time, the burdens of his people, proves the fact 
still more decisively. Military training, no doubt, was 
checked among the Jews by the policy of the empire ; 
but their youth were exempted, by special favour, from 
the ordinary waste of the conscription, and devoted 
without reserve to the labours of agriculture or com- 
merce. The national heart beat as warmly and truly 
as ever. The old traditions were held in reverence ; 
the Temple and its services frequented with all the 
ancient fervour ; and in the direction now taken by 
its rebgious aspirations we discover a proof of the 
material prosperity of the nation. Worldlj’’ state was 
the invisible idol of the vacant fane of Jerusalem. 
The worship of wealth, grandeur, and dominion, 
blinded the Jews to the form of spiritual g'odliness ; 
the rejection of the Saviour and the deification of 
Herod were parallel manifestations of the same en- 
grossing delusion. 

The national pride, thus fostered by outward circum- 
stances, in which all classes were involved, 
was not incompatible with an antique sim- eimpiiSSy® 
plicity of manners which bound them to- 
gather and gave a healthy vitality to the body politic. 
The tone of intercourse between various ranks among 
the Jews, even in the days of which* the New Testa- 
ment treats, still savours strongly of the patriarchal ; 
their methods of national government, so far as it 
was free to act, were paternal; more dependence was 
placed by their rulers on popular patriotism and 
affection than on strict arrangements of finance or of 
police; the social relations seem to have been un- 
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usually pure, those, above all, of master and servant 
were natm-al and kindly slavery among the Jews 
was so contined in its extent and so mild ia 
practice, so guarded by law and ctistom, as to be- 
come a real source of strength instead of weakness 
to the commonwealth. The mutual interest which 
thus bound all classes together became a fulcrum for 
government, and when at last the nation rushed to 
arms, doubled the strength of its battalions.* The 
great rising of the Jews against the Romans, which 
is now to be related, was, beyond any other in ancient 
history, since the resistance at least of G-reece to 
Xerxes, a common devotion to a common cause. 
The contest was that of a whole people (not indeed of 
all its members, but at least of every rank and every 
order) against a limited number of trained soldiers. 
The lesson, painful and humiliating, which it teaches 
us, stands alone perhaps in ancient, but has been 
repeated only too often in modern annals, that a 
nation in arms wages an unequal contest with skilful 
generals, disciplined legions, and abundant military 
res ources. 

Whatever were the causes which bound the Jews 
Attitude of so closely together, and gave them such 
confidence in one another, such disregard 
intheEa.t rights and usages of the foreigner, 

it is important to observe that their spirit of self- 

* Pitssages in the New Testament will occur to every reader to 
show how much the Jewish Unance depended on voluntary contri- 
butions; how large a part the people themselves took m the admin- 
istration and exocutiun of their laws; how generally the menial was 
the ‘“hired servant,’* not the slave of his master. This view of 
Jewish manners* is fujly borne out by Josephus. In the medley of 
classes which jostle together in his account of the insurrection, slaves 
have no ]ilace whatever. not sure that the term is so much as 

once mentioned in it. If I have not specifically alluded to the 
Mosaic arrangements for the periodical restitution of lands, and the 
Cancelling of debts by personal service, which checked an undue ac- 
cumulation of property, it is because we know not how far the 
Levitical law was actually in force at this period. 
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^tssertion was not less manifest abroad tlian at 
home. We have seen what disturbances marked 
their sojourn in Alexandria ; we have noticed the 
decrees of expulsion which a mild and favourable 
ruler was induced to launch against them at Rome. 
Throughout the Western Empire they 'were at least 
controlled with vig’our ; but in the East the\" defied 
the irregular police of the Parthians, made open war 
against the satraps of Babylonia^ united themselves 
with the Syrians against the Greeks in those regions, 
and, a bolder and fiercer race than either, secured 
the vicl-ory to the party they espoused; until both 
Syrians and Greeks combined against them, and 
routed them with repeated slaughter* The Parthians, 
it seems, looked on in terror while these strangers, 
provoking or provoked, inundated their streets with 
blood. The Jews, worsted in the contest, seized on 
the cities of Nearda and Nisi bis, and there continued 
to maintain themselves in half- acknowledged inde- 
pendence. ^ 

The experience of Alexandria and Seleiicia was not 
lost on the Roman government. The mild- Ajinexa«onot 
ness with which the emperors, following the empire 

policy of J ulius Caesar, had generally treated a. u. 
the Jewish people, had not secured them against dis- 
turbances within the frontiers of Palestine, against 
the jealousy of its parties or the covert attempts of 
its princes to arm themselves in anticipation of a 
revolt- Agrippa was not allowed to complete the 
defences with which he had begun to encircle the 
most exposed front of Jerusalem.^ This monarch 
left at his deatn four children. The eldest, a son, 
who bore his father’s name, was at the time detained 
at Rome, and had completed his seventeenth year. 
The others were daughters : Berenice, aged sixteen, 

^ Joseph. Antiq. J^ud, xviii, 10, These events occuiretl in the 
reign of Caligula. 

® Joseph. Antiq. xix. 7. 2. CoTrj> ‘Bell. J'ud. v, 4. 2., and Xae- 
Hist V, 12. 
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was already married to her uncle Herodes, king of 
the little territory of Chalcis ; Mariamne was some 
years younger, and Drusilia a mere infant.* Claudius, 
ever attached to the traditions of his predecessors, 
would have sent the young Agrippa to assume his 
father’s diadem; but he was dissuaded by his ministers, 
pretending that a prince so young should not be 
trusted with power, but influenced more probably 
by the pressure of their friends’ solicitations to sur- 
render this wealthy province to the cohort of a Roman 
governor.® Judea and Samaria were now placed by 
decree of the senate in dependence on the proconsulate 
of Syria, and Cuspius Fadus was the first oflScer ap- 
pointed to govern them, with the title of Csesai*’s 
procux-ator. But the family of Agrippa, thus sxim- 
niarily disinherited, were treated with outward respect; 
the first duty enjoined on Fadus was to chastise the 
people of Caesarea and Sebaste, for the insults they 
had vented against the memory of their late sovereign. 

Immediately a swarm of Roman officials alighted 
iiesistance ou the fair fields of the long-promised land. 
Sandlo/ fai.o The frcedmeu and favourites of the court 
cKiiiita. reaped the first fruits of the anticipated 
harvest. The public revenues of the country were 
assigned to the imperial fiscus, and thus the interests 
of the emperor himself were identified with those 
of his agents and commissioners. The yoke of Caesar 
mig'ht not be heavier than that of Herod ; but it 
pressed in a new place ; the burden, harshly shifted, 
was felt to be more galling. The priests and nobles 
murmured, intrigued, conspired ; the rabble bolder 
or more impatient, broke out into sedition, and fol- 

* Berenice, according? to the positive assertion of Josephus (Antig, 
xix. 9.), was sixteen at the time of her father’s death, a. u. 797. At 
a later period we shall remember this date with some surprise, and 
may be tempted to suspect the historian of an error. 

^ Tac. JFIzst. V. 9.; Claudius, defiinctis regibus aut ad modicum 
redactis, Judaeam provinciam equitibus Homanis aut iibcrtis per 
misit,” 
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lowed every cL.ief who offered to lead them to vic- 
tory and independence. Theudas and Tholomceusj 
with many others, — brigands as they were styled by 
the Romans ; Christs, elected and anointed by Jeho- 
vah, as the3’' boldly proclaimed themselves, pointing 
to the I^aw and the Prophets of their sacred hooks as 
their title to divine support,— were routed in the 
field, or hunted through the wilderness, till one after 
another they were taken and slain. ^ Fadus was suc- 
ceeded by Tiberius Alexander, against whom as a 
renegade from the national faith the Jews were the 
more embittered. Yet his defection was more than 
counterbalanced by the conversion to Judaism of 
Helena, queen of Adiabene, and her son Izates, whose 
territoiy, lying between Palestine and Parthia, mig-bt 
form a convenient link in the chain now secretly 
forging, to bind in strict alliance together the greatest 
rivals of Rome and the most reluctant of her subjects. 
The government of Tiberius was signalized by the 
capture and execution of Jacobus and Simon, sons 
of Judas the Galilean; but under Cumamis, who fol- 
lowed him, the populace of Jerusalem itwself rose in 
frenzy against their masters, and the Roman soldieis 
were let loose with drawn swords upon them Tumults m 
in the midst of the holy season of Passover.® SmlSifS 
It was only indeed under extraordinary pro- dencifof Ihe 
vocation that the populace of the Jewish 
capital, who were generally controlled by the supe-- 

' !For Theudas and Thnlomrous see Joseph. A.ntiq. X3C. 1. 4. Eur 
the “ EL/yi>tian/* A.ct9 xxi. as ; Joseph. Aniiq xx. 6 6- The term 
pseudo Christ is applied to these pretenders in Matt, xxix. 4-, and 
thenve adopted by the Fathers of the Church. Josephus calls them. 
\7ja-rai, cLTranreeaveSf and false prophets,” but 

never ^evd6xp^<^'rot. He makes no more allusion* to the lalse Christs 
than to the true Christ. The subject of the Messiah was one lie 
shra k fiom contemplating* in any shap«*s Tnis may account for 
his silence about the persecution of the “ Christians ” by !Nero at 
Korno, even sup^.>osing the^^c to have included the turbulent Christ- 
seeking Jews. 

* Joseph. An tig. xx. S. 4. The date is not precisely fixed, but 
may be a.o. 50 803} 
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rior prudence of their chiefs, broke into violence in 
the streets. In the Sanhedrim were many devoted 
adherents of Rome, and the rest were well aware of 
the weakness of the national power. All agreed in 
the sentiment of Caiaphas the high priest, when the 
multitude seemed ready for a moment to accept Jesiis 
as the Christ : If v:e let him alone all men will be- 
lieve on him^ and the Romans will come and take 
away both o%ir place and nation. ... It is 
expedient for ns that one man should die for the 
people^ and that the ^vhole nation peinsh not.^ But 
the ruder independence of the Galileans was not 
so easily kept in check. Their tract of heath and 
mountain was alwa 3 's then, as it has since alwa 3 ^s 
been, in a state of partial insurrection. The Roman 
authorities were constantly engaged in hunting down 
the banditti, who assumed the title of patriots, and 
gladly emplo 3 ’'ed against them the local rivahy W'hich 
nourished perpetual feud between the tribes of Galilee 
and Samaria. It w^as necessary for the inhabitants 
of the northern region to traverse Samaria on their 
periodical pilgrimages to Jerusalem. On such oc- 
casions the 3 seldom escaped without insult, if not 
actual injuiy. The armed bands of Galilee would 
sometimes, in revenge, descend on the homesteads 
of Samaria, and harry the lands of men whom they 
accused of too great subservience to the foreigner, 
in-stirreetion The Roinans interfered. Cumanus placed 
by Mmself at the head of four cohorts with a 
force of Samaritan militia, attacked Eleazar, 
a,u. 803. Galilean chief, routed and put his fol- 

loTvers to the sword. Again the Galileans rose with 
redoubled fury-; the chiefs of Jerusalem in vain im- 
plored them to submit to inevitable fate. The Roman 
battalions were not’alway's successful in their attacks 
on these desperate men. The war would have sju'ead 


^ St. Joiin’s CrospeL xi. 48.; Salvador, Born, Rom, i. 493. 
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from, canton to canton^ and set the province in a 
flame, had not Quadratiis, the prefect of Syria, in- 
terposed with the mass of his forces, trampled down 
all resistance with ferocious energy, and extinguished 
the quarrel of the provincial factions in the blood of 
a multitude of captives. The governor ascribed the 
disturbance to the rivalry of the lioman procurators* 
Camanus presided in Galilee ; Felix, the brother of 
the favourite Pallas, seems to have held independent 
authority in Samaria. Claudius, appealed to for in- 
structions, left the decision to Qiiadratus, and be, 
well aware of the powerful interest of Felix, allowed 
the punishment, which should have been shared 
alike by both, to descend upon Camanus only.^ The 
whole territory of the Jewish people was Feiix govemoe 
now united under the sway of Felix, who Judea, 
continued to enjoy his power, and accumulate 
riches, for many years after the deatb of his patron 
and the disgrace of his brother.^ His long reign 
is marked by repeated mention of the bandits and 
false prophets still infesting the province; the zeal 
for independence, rash and futile in its efforts, was 
still unabated; but in general, from the absence 
of public events which distinguishes the epoch, the 
country seems to have enjoyed comparative tran- 
quillity. Claudius, before his death, gave the young 
Herod Agrippa the tetrarchy of Philip, consisting of 
some districts beyond Jordan, together with Tra- 

* Tac. A7?n, xii, 54.; Joseph. Antiq, xx. 5 — 7 52, A u. 805). 

There is some discrepancy in these statements, which are not, per- 
haps, irreconcilable. Of the government of Felix Tacitus had said 
V. 9.); “ Fj quibus Antonius Felix per omnem ssevitiam ac 
libidlnem jus regium seivili ingenio exercuit, Drizsilla Cleopatrae et 
Antonii nepte in niatrinionium aecepta/* ,3 

® Felix is supposed to have been procurator of J'udea six years 
under Nero, from a. n. 54 to 60, Sucl^is Salvador's statements 
but the precise dates are not indicated by the historians. Comp. 
Act AposU xxix. 10, The Romans, it should be observed, gave the 
oHicial name of J'udea to the whole region of Falestine, including, 
besides, J'udea proper, Galilee, Samaiia, and Persea. 

o 2 
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cbonitis and Batanea. Brusilla •was married to a 
prince of Emesa, a proselyte to Judaism ; but Felix, 
becoming enamoured of her, did not scruple to carry 
her off from her husband. When he was at last re- 
called, the Je-ws took occasion to prefer complaints 
against him ; hut he was still protected by Nero, and 
notwithstanding the wealth he was supposed to have 
amassed, seems to have lived and died in uninter- 
rupted prospeiity.^ 

The discreet and the timid still retained the chief 
The .pint of influence in Jerusalem. The Homans had 
?intTOneS"by gained many adherents in every rank, es- 
pecially among the priests and nobles, and 
cjorbuio. divided the masses of the people, while 
they kept from their sight the young princes, who, 
as their natural leaders, might have combined them 
together. But on the frontiers of Syria, at this 
moment, the elements of commotion were more rife. 
Every pulsation of national feeling in Parthia and 
Armenia was communicated through the synagogues 
on the Tigris and Euphrates, and from station to 
station across the deseit, to the centres of Jewish life 
at Jerusalem, Tiberias and Caesarea. Full of scorn 
for the unwarlike character of Nero, full of hope in 
the unappeased discontent of the Jewish people, 
the Parthians were now making aggressions on the 
side of Airmenia, which were in fact a blow to the 
honour and therewith to the influence of Rome. 
The imperial officers required the tributary chiefs on 
the frontier to arm on their behalf. Corbulo, the 
bravest of the Homan generals, was placed at the 
head of fresh forces ; the disagreements which ensued 
between him and Quadratus ended in the dismissal of 
the prefect, and the union of the eastern provinces 

* Josephus Jud. xx. 7. 8.) says that he was protected by 

the iiiduence of his brother; but Pallas was disgruced as early as 
56, though he was not put to death by Kero till 63. Felix had a 
Sou by Drusilla, named Agrippa. Joseph. A tig. Jud. xx. 6. 2. 
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under the best man the empire could summon to 
their defence. The Jews watched the progress of 
military operations; and if dismayed at the defeat 
of the Parthians, they were reassured by the death 
of Corbulo which so speedily followed. But the 
work of this general of the ancient stamp, rapid 
as it was, remained firmly established. Corbulo 
had restored the discipline of the leg;ions, long de- 
moralized by the negligence of their chiefs and the 
luxury of their Syrian cantonments. He had formed 
an army of veteran legions : he left the Third, 
the Fifth, the Tenth, and the Twelfth in full pride 
and vigour, to cm'b the discontent or turbulence 
which brooded over hopes of insurrection. And so 
thoroughly had he quelled the spirit of the ^he asceiid- 
Parthians, that, when, three yeai-s after his fu ?L“ESt“t- 
death, the West was involved in universal 
confusion, — when the chiefs of the legions 
were hastening from all quarters to wrestle for the 
empire in Italy, when Gaul on one side, as we have 
seen, and Judea, as we are about to see, on the other 
were at once in open revolt, — the hereditary foes of 
Home still kept their swords in the scabbard, and 
neither gave aid to the insTirgents, nor sotight aggran- 
disement for themselves.* 

Felix, the procurator of Judea, was succeeded in 
815 by Porcius Festus, who was carried off xheno- 
by sickness after a vigorous government of aIAppTSY 
two years. Festus was followed by Albinus, in 

and after another interval of two years, 
mai-ked by no occurrence of moment, Gessius Floi-us 
undertook the control of the Jewish people, who were 
becoming daily more refractory. For their coercion 
the Romans had invented a peculiar machinery. To 
Agrippa, the tetrarch, for by this style we may best 

* This submission of the Pai-thians maybe partly ascribed to a per« 
eonal admiration conceived, as it would seem, by Vologe&us for Nero, 
of wbiclx e^ ideiice has been given already. See aliove, chap. Iv. 
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distinguish him, they had given the title of Icing of 
the sacrifices, in virtue of v^hich he was suffered to 
reside in the palace ar Jerusalem, and retain certain 
functions, fitted to impose on the imagination of the 
more ardent votaries of Jewish nationality. The 
palace of the Herods overlooked the Temple, and 
from its upper rooms the king could observe all that 
passed in that mart of business and intrigue. Placed, 
however, as a spy in this watchtower, he was re- 
garded by the Zealots, the faction of independence, 
us a foe to be baffled rather than a chief to be respected 
and honoured. They raised the walls of their sane 
tuary to shut out his view, and this, among other 
causes of discontent between the factions in the city, 
ripened to an enmity which presaged the expulsion of 
the king with all the friends of Rome about him, at 
the first outbreak of the now inevitable insurrection* 
And now was introduced into the divisions of this 
^ e- « unhappy people a new feature of atrocity. 

The Zealots sought io terrify the more 
prudent or time-serving by an organized 
system of private assassination. Their Sicarii^ or 
men of the dagger, are recognised in the records of 
the times as a secret agency, by which the most im- 
patient of the patriots calculated on exterminating the 
chief supporters of the foreign government. The 
conspirators met under oath in secret, and chose the 
victims who should in turn be sacrificed. Their sen- 
tence was executed in the streets, or* even on the steps 
of the Temple, on occasions of public festival, and no 
precautions availed to protect the objects of their 
enmity.^ Hitherto the Romans, from policy rather 
than respect, hade omitted to occupy Jerusalem with a 
military force. They were now invited and implored 

* J oseph. Aniiq, Jud, xx. 7. 1 1. 

® J'oseph. A.ntiq, Ju€L xx. 7. 5. The historian, however, ascribes 
the most daring of these assassinations, that of the priest Jonathan, 
to the instigation of the governor Felix. 
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by the chiefs of the priesthood and nohilitVj and 
Kionis sent a detachment to seize the city and protect 
the lives of his adherents. This was the point to 
which the Zealots themselves had wished to lead him. 
On entering the walls the Romans found the roofs 
thronged with an excited and mutinous population : 
they were assailed first with stones, then with more 
deadly weapons : and when they had succeeded in for- 
cing their way to the strong places of the city, and 
taken possession of them, they were unable to com- 
municate among themselves, or with the insurrection 
stations behind them. The procurator at 
Csesarea shrank from sending a larger force, aSTmair® 
to become entangled in similar diflBculties, 

In the popular councils the Zealots were now trium- 
phant. Agrippa in vain harangued the multitude 
in favour of his patrons. He found it prudent to 
withdraw in haste to his own territories. The Idu- 
inean djmasty ceased to reign even in the hearts of 
the patriots. They looked back to the glorious era of 
the Maccabees, The Lower City and the Temple 
were abandoned to the people, while the Romans 
held the citadel, 'with, the palace, and other heights 
and towers of the Upper City on Mount Zion, where 
the Roman banners waved over the chiefs of the 
Herodian or Romanizing’’ faction. For seven days 
the possession of these respective strongholds was 
more or less warmly contested ; but the conflict re- 
sulted in the conflagration of the royal residence and 
other buildings on Zion, the capture of the citadel, 
the slaughter of the high-priest Ananias, and finally 
the capitulation of the Romans. But the Zealots 
were resolved to rend<u* accommodation impossible, 
and involve the nation in inexpiable guilt- The 
capitulation was ruthlessly violated and every armed 
invader passed on the edge of the sword. ^ 

Cestius Gallus, the governor of Syria, had been 


^ Joscj^li Bf'l/. Jud. ii. 17. 10. 
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preparing to succour his advanced detachment with 
Disastrous f'orces of the province. He put himself 

S'fc the head of the Twelfth legion, with six 
A.D.6e. thousand men picked from other corps, and 
A. a. 819. several thousands of auxiliaries. Agrippa 
was required to attend the expedition. The Jews 
rushed forth from Jerusalem and the neighbour- 
ing cities, to meet this array. Enthusiasm supplied 
the place of discipline and training, and, to the sur- 
prise of all but those who believed in the diviuity of 
their mission, they broke the ranks of the advancing 
JRomans, and repulsed them with the loss of five 
hundred men. Gallus was saved from total rout only 
by his numerous cavalry, in which arm the Jews, 
unprepared and ill-appointed, were wholly deficient. 
For three days the proconsul kept within his en- 
trenched camp, which the insurgents had not the 
means of attacking ; then, resuming courage, he ad- 
vanced again towards Jerusalem. At the instance of 
Agprippa he even profifered terms of accommodation. 
But the Jews, headed by the resolute Simon, son of 
Giora, not only refused to entertain them, but re- 
ceived the bearers with a shower of arrows. There- 
upon Gallus led his troops to the gate.s, and renewed 
his assaults on various points for five days. Every 
attack was steadily repelled, and day by day the 
defenders cast headlong from the walls the most noted 
partisans of Rome, whom they caught still lurking in 
the stronghold of national independence. The posi- 
tion of Jerusalem, held by desperate men, defied an 
irregular assault. Meanwhile the population was 
lising on the rear and flanks of the assailants. Gallus 
was compelled to, retire once more to the confines of 
liis province, with the loss of five thousand men, many 
officers, and the eagle" of his legion. In dismay he 
announced to the emperor that all Judea was in re- 
bellion ; while he hastened to fix on his subordinate 
Florus the blame of this serious disaster. Though we 
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are not informed what measures were taken against 
Jiim, it. would seem from an expression of Tacitus that 
his death, which occurred only a few months later, 
was ascribed by many to chagrin or apprehen.sion.’ 

The defeat of G-allus had occurred in the first days 
of October, 66 ; and the account of it reached 
Nero in Greece.* The importance of the to 

- . , 1 . ■» ^T- 1 1 contiucw Oi fc- 

crisis was at once understood* Psero nad [jj” 
no abler captain than Vespasian, and this ^ 
man was chosen accordingly to command 
the Roman forces in the disturbed region.^^ The com- 
motions so often recurring in Judea had evidently 
come to a head, and required complete and final 
suppression. Vespasian was directed to proceed by 
land into Syria, collecting troops and war-engines 
on his route^ while Titus took ship for Alexandria^, 
and summoned from thence the Fifteenth legion, to 
serve in the impending campaign. Ry the spring of 
the next year a force of three legions, with a full 
complement of allies and auxiliaries, was mustered 
at Ptolemais, a convenient spot for the protection cf 
the districts which still adhered to the Romans, and 
at the same time for conducting operations against 
Galilee on one side, and Judea on the other.^ 

The six months’ interval 'which had elapsed had 
not been unemployed by the Jews. The 
party which favoured the Roman domina- the Jexvish 
tion had already been crushed in its head- 
quarters at Jerusalem ; its scattered mem- 
bers had taken refuge in the Homan camps. But the 
nation was still divided into two factions, that of the 
Zealots, the assertors of national independence, re- 

* Joseph. Bell Jud. ii. 19.; Suet. Vespas, 4 .; Tac. JJist. t. 10. 

® Clinton, Fast. Fom. i. 48. ^ 

* Joseph. Bell. Jud. iii. J. 2.; fi6vov ^Apio-Ket Ovftr3ra<riav})y -reus 
Xfjeiais ai'oKoyouM^a, 

** Joseph. BelLJud. iii. 2. 4. The legionary fcjrce amountetl to 
1S,000, the auxiliaries to 20,000, the allied coutini^ents to 2O,0OG 
more Jud. iii. 4. 2.). 
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solved to regain their freedom or perish^ and the 
Herodians^ who^ still hoping to retain their place 
among the nations^ were willing to accept a com- 
promise^ and acknowledge, as the price of existence, 
the supremacy of a foreign government. Of the one 
party the most prominent chiefs were Simon Bargiora, 
Eleazar, and John of Gis?ala: all of whom became 
notorious in the events whicli followed: while of the 
other, more respectable for rank and station, the 
leader was the high-priest Ananus or Annas. The 
merits of Ananus, if we may believe Josephus, were 
equal to Ms position, and, bad he lived, his views, 
it was conceived, might have retained the ascendancy, 
and preserved Jerusalem tog'ether with the nationality, 
if not the independence of the Jews. At this moment, 
indeed, whatever jealousies might exist between them, 
both parties still acted ostensibly in concert; but the 
second was the more powerful of the two, and, in the 
measures of defence tliey adopted in common, it was 
to the captains of the Herodian faction that tbs most 
considerable commands were intrusted. 

The Sanhedrim had been converted into a council 
Vespasian’s War, and had divided Palestine into seven 

first^opera- military d istricts, besidcs that of the capital 

«cte«iigainst itsclf. Of thcse, the most important, from 
wealth and population as well as from its 
advanced position on the frontier of Syria, embraced 
the Upper and Lower Galilee, and was occupied by 
a strong line of posts from the sea to the Lake of 
Tiberias. But the rich plain of Esdraelon, wliich lay 
between tMs mountain zone and Samaria, was over- 
shadowed by the Roman fortress of Ptolemais ; and 
the tetrarchy of Agrippa, which reached to the border 
of the lake, menace^ Galilee on its eastern flank. 
Strong as it was by nature, and abounding in strong 
as well as populous cities, Galilee was critically placed 
between the outposts of the enemy, and the chief to 
whom it was entrusted was expected to maintain it 
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from its own resources, witb. little hope of support 
from the centre of the Jewish power* Ces tins Gal lus 
had aimed a rash blow at Jerusalem itself ; but the 
new leader of the EomanSj warned by his defeat^ 
deemed it prudent to adopt other tactics, and it was 
Vespasian’s plan to isolate Galilee from Samaria and 
Judea, and effect its complete reduction before he 
turned his arms against the hostile Tuetropolis. 

The command in Ga^lee was given by the Sanhedrim 
to Josephus, the son of Matthias, the cele- 
brated historian, as he afterwards became, ufejmtorjan, 
of the wars and compiler of the Antiquities commarid of 
of his nation. He belonged to an ancient 
and noble family, and was noted already for Ms learn- 
ing and abilities as well as for hia birth. He had 
visited Home ; and, besides being distinguished •with, 
the favour of Poppaea, had been disposed, by what he 
bad witnessed of the splendour of the republic, to ac- 
quiesce in her conquering destiny.’ He was not more 
than thirty years of age, a time of life, as he remarks, 
whoa, if a man has happily escaped sin, he can 
scarcely guard himself against slander-* The circum- 
stance, indeed, of his voy^age to Horae, and introduc- 
tion to the imperial household, gave rise perhaps to 
jealotisies and suspicions, and when on his return 
he avowed the moderation of his views, and his 
belief in Roman invincibility, he became no doubt 
an object of hostility and possibly of misrepresenta- 
tion to patriots of a more ardent stamp. But the 
Herodians, as has been said, now prevailed in the 
Tewish coxincils, and Josephus was deputed to take the 
command in Gralilee, and conduct the defence of that 
region in the way he deemed most conducive to the 
general interest. 

In the history he has given us of the Jewish War, 
Josephus dwells, as might be expected, with great 


* Joseph. Vi't 3. 


* Joseph. Ft/. 15. 
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miHuteness, on liis administration of this province, 
which bore the brunt of the first campaign against 
Equivocal the Romans. But besides this general nar- 
rative of the war, we possess a second work 
htUoa n amount t>y the Same author, in which he relates 
du/t’ rn^the the particulars of his own life and personal 

adventures ; and this differs materially in 
political colour from the first. The Sis-- 
tovy had been written soon after the events them- 
selves, in which he bore so eminent a part, when he 
had fallen into the hands of the Romans, and had 


consented to purchase their favour by a tribute of 
unlimited admiration. In this work it was his object 
to excuse to his countrymen his own recent defection ; 
to represent the fidelity with which he had served 
their true interests, as agent of the party who sought 
to preserve their nation, though with the sacrifice of 
its independence ; to charge on the rashness of the 
Zealots the ruin which had actually befallen them, 
from which he had himself escaped by timely but 
justifiable submission. But in the Life, which was 
composed twenty years later, in reply to the in- 
sinuations of a personal enemy, that he had deserved 
ill both of Jews and Romans by the aimless obstinacy 
of his defence, he seeks no longer to keep up ap- 
pearances with his countrymen, but devotes all his 
ingenuity to showing that he was throughout a covert 
friend of Rome, seeking, under the guise of prudent 
patriotism, to smooth the progress of the invaders, and 
deliver Palestine into tbeir hands. If a cloud of 


suspicion hangs to this day over the head of the 
historian, he owes it to this shameless representation 
of his own conduct. The ardent upholders of a 
Jewish nationality, which has survived in some sense 
the fall of Jerusalem nearly eighteen centuries, still 
denounce him, from his own words, as a renegade to 
their cause. ^ His equivocation is patent, and admits 


^ See Salvador’s History, ii. 15. 49. 
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of xio defence ; yet I believe that of the two repre* 
fientations he gives us of his policy, the former is the 
nearer to the truth ; — that he was more faithful to 
his professions, in fact, than he wished, at a later 
period, to be supposed ; that he has falsely accused 
himself, to preserve the favour of his masters, of 
crimes which should only have gained him their con- 
tempt- He seeks in vain to repudiate the glory wddch 
must ever attach, in his own despite, to his skill and 
prowess. Allowing for many exaggerations and mis- 
statements in both, according to their respective bias, 
I still regard the WavSy rather than the Life^ as the 
genuine record of the campaign in Gralilee. 

If the resources of the Jewish people were unequal 
to the task of resisting the concentrated 
energies of Home, they were far more for- 
midable than could have been expected ** 
from the smallness of their country, and their slender 
experience in war. In extent Palestine scarcely 
equalled one of the least of modern European states, 
such as Belgium or Piedmont ; nor was its soil na- 
turally calculated to support a very dense popula- 
tion. It seems however that, partly from artificial 
cultivation, partly from foreign impoi-tations, it ac- 
tually maintained more than proportionate numbers : 
G-alilee alone, a district not larger than an English 
county, could boast of nuTnerous cities, the least of 
which contained fifteen thousand inhabitants ; and 
Josephus found himself there at the head of a hun- 
dred thousand armed men.* Exempted as the Jews 
had generally been from the levies imposed on the 
provinces, the flower of their youth had not been 

* Joseph IBelL Jud, iii. 3. It must be observed, however, that 
this statement regarding^ the surprisir^ populousness of Galilee 
should be accepted with caution. The numbers of Josephus are 
liable throughout to suspicion of great exaggerarion. In some cases 

this is susceptible of proof, as will appear; in others, if I sometimes 
adopt his figures without remark, it may be understood that I do not 
on that account put any real confidence in them. 
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drained to recruit the cohorts on distant fronLiers. 
But their kings had been required to maintain con- 
tingents within their own territories ; and though the 
sceptre had departed from Judah^ the country -was 
still full of soldiers trained to service under the 
Herods and Agrippas. It had^ moreover^ been long 
infested by armed bands, who had coloured their 
brigandage with the name of patriotism, and might 
be not less formidable when arrayed under a truly 
national standard. The whole people recurred with 
instinctive alacrity to the traditions, still faithfully 
preserved, of its ancient military organization under 
Maccabmus, David, and Joshua* Arms were distribu- 
ted to all who could bear them, and more, says Taci- 
tus, claimed the honour of arming than in proportion 
to their numbers : the women were not less devoted 
than the men, and all agreed in the determination 
rather to die than be expelled, the only contemplated 
alternative, from their country.^ 

Though the moderate party, of which Josephus 
Josephus is “the instrument, was for the moment in 

the asceudaut in the council at Jerusalem, 
TntriVuJs^of he could not rely on its maintaining its 
the Zealots. pQwcr from day to day, nor could it secure 
its chiefs from being harassed by the Zealots with 
demands for more violent and uncompromising mea- 
sures. If the governor of Gralilee was satisfied with 
arming his militia, storing and fortifying his towns, 
and presenting to the Romans a dignified attitude of 
resistance, there were more vehement spirits at work 
around him, urging him to spoil and kill everj^- 
doubtful partisan, and challenge the foe to a war of 
sanguinary reprisals. The Zealots of Galilee, who 
swaimed in every township, were stimulated by a 
eountiyman, John of •Griscala, a man of great influ- 
ence in Jerusalem, whom Josephus brands without 


^ Tac* IlUt, V. 13 . 
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reserve as a rufSan and a brigand* The historian 
has described to us how this opponent misrepresented 
all his actions^ how he plotted against his iife^ cor- 
rupted the obedience of his people^ and finally in- 
cited the council at Jerusalem to supersede him in 
liis government.^ In defeating these machinations 
Josephus seems to have emploj^ed great address, and 
we may the more readily believe his account from 
the vigour he unquestionably displayed in preparing 
for the defence of his province. It maj^ be true that 
from the first he despaired of successful resistance to 
the Homans; his admiration of their policy, his awe 
at their military resources, were unworthy perhaps 
of the leader of a national insurrection, and helped 
to insure its defeat ; nevertheless we must allow for 
the subjugation of men’s minds, those especially of 
the most intelligent and thoughtful, by the long 
career of Roman invincibility. 'We must remember 
that the seeds of decay we can already trace in 
Roman discipline and conduct were not apparent to 
the generation with which we are now concerned : 
to them submission to Rome was prudence and phi- 
losoph}’-, perhaps with some it was religion. The 
Zealots were so far in the right that the last faint 
hope of successful resistance lay in the rash valour 
of obstinacy and blindness. 

It was behind the walls of Jotapata that Josephus 
prepared to make his great stand for the josepims 
defence of his province, which he declined fapata^aiS 
to imperil by ojDerations in the field. The 
exact position of this place is not known ; 
but it is said to have been strong by nature as well 
as by art, and vre may conjecture that it stood on 
one of the spurs of the hill-region of Galilee. While 
Vespasian was collecting his forces at Ptolemais, he 
had detached his lieutenant Placidus to make a de- 


* Jorcj^h. Bed *Tu(L lii. 21., Vit. 3S. 40. 
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monstration against this fortress, but without result ; 
and the general himself moved against it at a later 
period, with the main strength of his forces. The 
fidelity and courage of Josephus, who threw himself 
into the place, are sufficiently attested by his defence 
of forty-seven days, by the repulse of Placidus, the 
endurance of gi'eat extremities by famine, and the 
variety of resources with which he baffled tbe skill 
and perseverance of the enemy. Vespasian was forced 
to lead the assault in person, and suffered himself 
a wound. Josephus indeed admits, possibly to get 
favour with his conquerors, that for his own part 
he would have desisted earlier from a contest he 
knew to be hopeless ; but when the obstinacy of 
his countrymen would listen to no compromise, he 
gallantly cast in. his lot with theirs, and fought at 
their head till the place was finally stormed and cap - 
tured. The account he gives of what followed savours 
strongly of deliberate imposture. He escaped, it 
seems, with thirty-nine of his comrades into one of 
the caves with which the region abounded ; but his 
retreat was discovered to the Roman commander, 
who sent a friend to offer him his life. The fugi- 
tives, however, were exaspemted and desperate ; they 
would not suffer their chief to capitulate. Their 
cave was inaccessible to an armed force ; but the 
Romans could have lit a fire at the entrance, and 
stifled them with the smoke. Vespasian, it is said, 
was anxious to get possession of Joseplms alive, and 
forbade this to be done. The fanatics, however, re- 
solved to kill themselves by mutual slaughter, and 
Josephus could only persuade them to abstain from 
indiscriminate massacre, and draw lots in successive 
pairs, to fall each on the sword of the other. This 
plan, which it seems 'haxl been recommended to him 
in a dream, was adopted with enthusiasm, and, strange 
to relate, Josephus himself and another were left last, 
when all the rest had perished. He persuaded this 
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irresolute survivor to save both their lives Ia^ stir- 
render, and the astute defender of Jotapata shelters 
his character for patriotism behind the manifest in- 
terposition of Providence.^ 

Nor, it seems, did the favour of Heaven stop here. 
Josephus was brought a prisoner to Vespa- jo-^epims 
sian, and it was announced to him that he 
should be sent as a pledge of victory to '^^^spasian. 
Nero. This he knew too well would be the certain 
prelude to his execution ; hut at this crisis he wa« 
inspired to predict to the Roman general the imperial 
fortunes which awaited him. Vespasian, whose ear 
was ever open to pretenders to supernatural know- 
ledge, listened and believed. Josephus secured his 
favour, and was carried about for some years by his 
conqueror in a custody which he had no inclination 
perhaps to evade. Admitted finally among' the 
clients of the emperor’s liouse, he adopted the name 
of Titus Flavius, and attached himself to his patron’s 
retinue at Eome.^ 

By the capture of Jotapata and the governor of 
the province the resistance of Gralilee was Refiuetioii 
completely broken. Vespasian returned anc?£lpmr« 
with his victorious army to Ptolemais be- 
fore the end of June, and thence removed to Caesarea 
on the Mediterranean, where the Grreek population 
urged him, hut without success, to sacrifice his dis- 
tinguished prisonei. With two legions now stationed 
at this place, and two advanced to Scythopolis in the 
interior, he cut off the communications of Gralilee 

^ Joseph. -Be//. iii. 7. Tt seems to hare been an object with 

Josephus to recommend himself to the credulous -Vespasian as a man 
favoured \virh visions and prophetic inspiration. The story in the 
text was, I have no doubt, fabricated with-^this view. 

^ At the close of the war Josephus received grants of land in 
Judea from the conqueror, together with^an annual pension and the 
Roman franchise. Joseph. 76. “ A chacun selon ses ceuvres,” 

says Salvador, bitterly contrasting this gilded servitude with the fate 
of the real patriots of Jerusalem. Salvador, ii. 467. 

TOE. VII. P 
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witli Judea, and was enabled to carry on at leisure 
the pacification of the northern districts. The only 
maritime place retained by the Jews was Joppa, 
where they had mustered a naval force for the 
annoyance of the Romans, whose supplies came, we 
must suppose, in a great measure from Egypt. The 
Romans sent a detachment to occupy the town, which 
made no resistance, the people taking to their ships. 
A storm dashed their armaments in pieces, and all 
that escaped the sea were massacred on shore. The 
toAvn was destroyed, and a garrison established amidst 
its ruins, to prevent the recovery of its convenient 
roadstead.^ 

The tactics of Vespasian were slow and cautious. 

He was prepared to devote more than one 
Tib«ria»and Campaign to making sure his ground be- 
fore advancing to the assault of Jerusalem. 
In the coiu'se of this summer he conferred with 
Agrippa at Csesarea-Philippi, to arrange perhaps the 
best mode of co-operation with the most powerful 
dependent of the empire, and the tetrarch, who well 
knew where his own interests lay, displayed his zeal 
in the Roman cause by a series of sumptuous enter- 
tainments. His sister Berenice, since the death of a 
first husband and her own desertion of a second, had 
continued to reside with him, and rumours prevailed 
about the character of their connexion more revolt- 
ing to western ears than to eastern.® If we may 
believe the statement of Josephus, Berenice must 
have been thirty-nine years of age at this time, when 
she became perhaps first known to Titus, twelve 
years her junior: we shall find that ten years later 
he was even then passionately enamoured of her. 

* Joseph. Jud. iii? 8. 

® Jnvenal, vi. 158.; “Barhams inccstse dedit hnnc Agrippa 
soiori.’* After the death of Herod, king of Cbalcis, a. i>. 48, Bere- 
nice was united to Polcmo, king of Ciiicia. She was living with 
Agrippa A. i>. 60, when St. Paul appeared before them at Caesarea. 
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J3ut the Eoroan general was still conducting hia 
operations with unremitting activity. In Augu&t 
Tiberias surrendered, and Tarichea was stormed in 
September- The capture of this last place was fol- 
lowed by an appalling atrocity^ for which we can 
discover no excuse, nor was any advanced for it. 
Josephus relates with little emotion that the whole 
population was collected in the Stadium, the infirm 
and old, twelve hundred in number, were at once put 
to death, six thousand of the young*er were sent to 
work at the cutting of the Isthmus, the rest, to the 
number of thirty thousand, were sold publicly as 
slaves.^ Doubtless the barbarity of the Romans, if it 
was really such as is here represented, was not un- 
provoked by similar excesses on the part of their 
opponents ; and henceforth we shall find both sides 
rivalling each other in remorseless bloodshed, -when- 
ever opportunity offered.^ In no work are the 
hideous features of ancient warfare so nakedly por- 
trayed as in the pages of the Jewish historian. With 
the end of the year all northern Palestine had fallen 
into the hands of the conquerors, and John of 
Gfiscala, who had proved incapable of replacing the 
governor he had denounced as a traitor, had sought 
refuge in Jerusalem : so God 'willed ity says his op- 
ponent, for the destructio'n of the cHy.^ second 
The campaign of 68 was conducted by Ves- 
pasian on the same principles as the pre- 
ceding. He still refrained from any attempt a. n. es. 
on Jerusalem, and when urged to strike at 
the head of the Jewish confederation, already weakened 

* Joseph. 23elL Jud, iii. 9. 10. I have alreadj given a caution 
with regard to the habitual exaggeration of Josephus. He was 
disposed to magnify the sufferings of the Jews, in excuse for liis own 
temporizing counsels. It should be remembered that his histoiy, 
compo‘‘ed in Greek, was not written for the Homans* 

® Josephus, in his bitter enmity towards the chiefs of the Zealots, 
had a strong motive to make the worst of their misdeeds. 

* Joseph, ^elh J'ud, iv- 1, lO., iv. 2, C. 

B 2 
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by intestine divisions, lie replied that it was best to leave 
nothing to chance, and to let the success of his opera- 
tions be worked out by the hands of his opponents. 
Two officers. Placid us and Trajanns, the father of the 
future emperor of that name, ravag-ed the district 
beyond Jordan, and drove multitudes of its houseless 
people towards the treacherous defences of the capital. 
Urging before them all their flocks and herds, as in 
the great national migration of seventeen centuries 
before, the fugitives were arrested by the swollen 
waters of the river, and massacred with frightful 
slaughter.^ But many thousands still escaped to 
swell the throng, which was destined to be cooped 
within the capital when at length the Soman armies 
approached it. V espasian was at the same ti me draw- 
ing on from the opposite quarter; and his progress, 
as before, was marked with flames and devastation, 
and almost incredible bloodshed. His outposts were 
Advanced to Jericho ; but in the middle of the year 
he withdrew from active operations, fixing himself at 
Caesarea, and listening for the first report of the im- 
pending revolutions in the West, while Titus was sent 
to confer with Mucianus at Antioch, and discuss 
matters of deeper interest to both father and son, 
than the means to be employed for reducing a pro- 
vincial capitaL 

Uiiring all the following year warfare was sus- ' 
pended on the part of the Romans. Con- 
fiding perhaps in the omens and prophecies 
which assured him of the eventful succes- 
D 69. sion, V espasian seems to have watched the 
A. n.8si& both of Galba and Otho, without falter- 

ing in his own?* anticipations, and to have reserved 
the strength of his legions for the crisis evidently 
approaching. By Mucianus in Syria, by Tiberius 
Alexander in Egypt, by Agrippa and Berenice in 


* Joseph. Jud^ ir* 8* 
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the centre of Palestine^ bis interests were diligently 
served, and in the year 69, as we have seen, he 
was saluted emperor by his troops, and irrevocably 
launched on the career of ambition. It was arranged 
that Mucianus should conduct the war against Vitel- 
lius in Europe, that Vespasian should seize in person 
the granaries of Egypt, that Agrippa should betake 
himself to Rome, and intrigue for him with the 
nobles in the capital; while to Titus was committed 
the charge of the contest in Palestine, which his 
father, still faithful to the traditions of the service, 
would not consent to abandon even with the empire 
in view. 

The admiration our Jewish historian has expressed 
for the power and greatness of Rome stands 
remarkably in contrast with the scornful 
disparagement of the Jews in which his 
Roman rival indulges J Of the narrative 
of the war, as it was written by Tacitus, we possess 
a fragment only. The Histories^ the first of his 
longer works, commence with the consulship of 
G-alba in 69, and the author, preserving strictly the 
annalistic form he had prescribed himself, reviews 
in a few lines only the circumstances of the war in 
question, as conducted up to that date by Gallus and 
Vespasian.^ The year 69, he says, was devoted to 
the civil contevSt, and no hostile movement was at- 
tempted by Titus until peace was restored at home, 
and the empire had finally passed into the hands of 

^ Josephus QBelL Jud, iii. 50 gives nn interesting account of the 
Homan armies, adding: radra jjl€v odv ov 'Poujuatow^ 4iraiv4* 

<rcu TTpoaipo^uevos *rofrovTOV^ Saov €& Te 7 apa/j.u6lav toov Kex,^iptjoiJL4v<MiiVi 
icai €ty OLTroTpo-rr^y Toau veayrept^SvTcay, 

® Tac. Hist, V. 10.: “ Duravit tamen pati^ntia Judfeis usque at 
Gessium Florum procuratorem. Sub eo helium ortuna, et compri- 
mere cceptantem Cestium Galium, Syrr«e legatum, varia proslia, ac 
saepius adversa, excepere. Qui ubi fato aut taedio occidit, missu 
INeronis Ve.^pasianus fortuna famaque et egregiis minifetris (e. g. the 
father of Tiajan), intra duas se^tates cuncta camporum, omnesque 
prseter Ilierosolyma urbes, victore exercitu tenebat.’^ 
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his fiither. It is from this point that his own narra- 
tive commences, and this is again broken off, after a 
few introductory chapters^ by the accident which has 
deprived us of the remainder of the work.^ We may 
conjecture, indeed, that in the later composition to 
which he gave the name of Arcnalsy in which he 
traced the earlier history from Tiberius to Nero, the 
story of tl\e first campaigns was supplied, and occu- 
pied under its proper years the important place it 
merited. But this portion of the Annals also is lost, 
and the Boman account of the most terrible conflict 
of the empire appears as a mutilated trunk, boldly 
designed and colossal in proportions, but shorn of the 
head and limbs, the beginning and the conclusion. 
Thus disappointed we look with the more interest to 
a sketch preserved us of the antiquities of the Jewish 
nation, from which we derive at least an insight into 
the spirit in which Tacitus approached his subject, 
and the estimate he may be supposed to have formed 
of that people’s character. With the works of Philo 
and Josephus, not to mention the sacred records of the 
Jews, within his reach, it must strike us with surprise 
that so grave a writer should be content to refer, for 
the instrucMon of his countrymen, to the loose con- 
jectures of Grreek mytholog'ei's and fabulists. While 
there were thousands of native Jews and proselytes at 
Rome, instructed in the narrative of Moses, he pre- 
ferred, it seems, to draw his information from the 
hostile Egyptians frequenting the camps of Titus 
and Vespasian, and swallowed without reflection the 
figments of Manetho and the pretended sages of 
Alexandria.^ The story of the Jewish people, thus 

^ Tac. JSist^ V, 1 — 13 . 

^ Comp. Joseph, c, jApion, i. 25. i t&v eh ^Kour^rm.iav 

ijp^avTo A.ly{rvmoi • ^ovT^^pevoi Z\ iKeivois Tiyes 

rrpe'rretu e-n-ex^ipija-av a\7j9elcLv, eh AXymr’rov d>s 

eyivero^ 'T^v ^peTepcoy TFpoyovmy ZpoKoyovv^es^ oi?T€ 'r^v 
ov cr, K. 'T, He particularly instances Manetho and Chseremon 

as circulating* falsehoods about the origin of the Jews, and these ap- 
pear to have been the ibourccs to which Tacitus chiefly referred. 
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communicated to Tacitus, is exposed to the scorn of 
their conquerors in such languajre as the follomng: — ^ 
Before relatinff the final destmction of this fa-- 
7no^ls dty^ it %oiU he wdl to explain its Tacitus’s 
origin. The J\jidce% it is reported^ fiy^ 
ing from the island of Gret% alighted on ongiSVf^the 
the farthest corner of Lihya^ at the pe- JufraSurrof* 
onod 'tuhen Saturn ^la8 driven from his rei.gion. 
realm hy Jupiter. This fact is established from their 
name : Ida is a famous mountain in Grete^ and its 
people^ the Idcei^ became denominated with a bar 
baric extension of the sounds Jtidcei. Some relate 
that in the reign of Isis a multitude of people^ over- 
flowing the limits of Egypt^ cast themselves on the 
neighhou/ring countries under chiefs named Hiero^ 
solymus and Judas. Others again assert that the 
Jews were a swarm of Ethiopians^ driven hy inter^ 
nal animosities to flee their counh*y in the days of 
Gepheus. Again it is related that certain wanderers 
from Assyria^ in quest of lands^ occupied a part of 
Egypt^ and quickly possessed themselves of JSebrew 
towns and territonries^ and the regions bordering 
upon Syoda. Finally^ another tradition assigns 
them a nobler origin^ declaring that their city 
Hierosolyma was built and named hy the Solymij 
the {LyciarC) people celebrated by Somerl 

The idea present to the writer’s mind in regard to 
all these derivations, except the last, was that the 
Jews were properly no nation at all, but only the 
scum and offscouring of a nation, and as such were 
entitled to none of the observance due, by the 
comity of nations, to the acknowledged lords of 
earth. It was only by establishing their descent 
from an Homeric people as Tacitus, perhaps reluc- 
tantly, suggests, that they couJd pretend to claim in 
their favour the protection of international law as 
understood by antiquity. 


^ MUt. V. 2 . 
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Most writers arjree, he continues^ that a loathsome 
shin-^disorder once prevailing in Egypt^ Icing Boc-^ 
choris was corriraarided hy the oracle of Hammon to 
purge his realm of this hrood of people^ and die-* 
miss them to other lands ^ as hateful to the gods. 
Thus hroixght together and abandoned in the desert^ 
xohen the rest were overwhelmed ^vith their distress^ 
Moses^ one of the exileSj, exhorted them to expect no 
help from gods or men^ but to trv^t in him as a 
divine leader , . . . They consented^ and com^ 

Tfienced their journey at random^ with no idea 
whither they were going^ or with what object. Nor- 
thing so distressed them as the want of water. And 
^tiow they were reduced to the last extremity^, and 
flung themselves in despair upon the ground^ when 
a herd of voild asses was seen making its way from 
feeding to a hill covered with wood. Moses followed^ 
expecting them to lead to some grassy spot^ and 
discovered abundant springs under their guidance. 
Thus refreshed;, the fugitives completed a journey 
of six daysy and on the seventh took possession of 
lands^ driving out their owners^ where they founded 
their city, and consecrated their temple. To make 
himself a nation for the time to come, Moses 
appointed them new rites, opposed to those of all 
mankind besides. Among them every thing else- 
where sacred is held profane; to them all things 
are lawful which among us are forbidden. They 
have consecrated in their temple a figure of the 
brute hy the guidance of which they slaked their 
thirst and found their way in the desert ; and they 
sacrifice rams there, on purpose, it should seem, to 
cast insult upon Mammon.^ They slay the ox also, 

* Tac. Hist. V. 4.: “ Effigfem animalis, quo monstrante errorem 
sitimqiie depulerant, penetrati sacravere.’’ The writer cannot mean 
to imply that the ima^e of an ass was worshipiied in the Jewish 
temple, for he says, immediately afterwards, that the fane was va- 
cant. ^ Jle had heard, perhaps, that such a figure was kept there a*< 
a votive offering. However the notion arose, the worship of an ass, 
or more properly of an ass*£ head, was long objected to the Jews by 
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vjhich the Egyptia^ns xaoTship as their God Apis^ 
They ahiitai'ix frcuv^j szvin^s flesh in memory of the 
plague of scabs from which they had sujfered^ to 
which that animal is siibjecL By mimero'us fasts 
they attest the long famine they endxived^ and their 
'unleavened bread bears witness to the hurry in 
which they snatched their corn for their jonrney, 

their opponents (see Joseph, c. Apion, ii. 6. 7-)^ afterwards to 

the Chiistians. Tt‘rtuU ApoL 16.: Minnc. Felix, Octav, 28. 

Recent excavations on the A\entinc have discoveied the repre- 
sentation, scratched on the wall, of a human fiirure with an ass^s 
head, crucified, a man in the act of worshipping- it, with the inscrip- 
tion : ^A\e^d/x€vos aeSeTat See the T>uhlin jRevteto for March, 

1857, This, it is conji ctured, is a caricature of Christian worship, 
in accordance with the w^ell-known statement in Tertullian. The 
head, how'ever, is allowed to be more like that of a horse than of an 
asb. I may lemind the reader of a passaire in Pliny (Uist I^at viii, 
64.), in which he says that Ciesar had a horse wdth human fore-feet, 
as repiesented in the statue before the temple of Venus. The story 
is copied by Suetonius (^Jul 61.) and Dion (Ivii. 64,). The exist- 
ence of such a statue, which e\ery citizen must have seen daily, can- 
not be questioned, however absurd the popular notion about it which 
tnese writeis so gravely embraced. But. some lines in Statins CSylv* 
i. 1. 84.) seem to throw light on the subject. Comparing the 
equestrian statue of Domitian with that of Csesar, he says; — 

** Cedat equus Bar ice qui contra templa Diones 
Csesarei stat sede fori, q iem traderis ausus 
Pellaeo, Dysippe, diici; mox Cscsaris ora 
Aurata cervice tulit.’* 

I venture to suggest that this work of Dysippus was the man-horse 
in question, and was symbolical of Alexander's power or divinity, 
Caesar carried it off from Syria, and replaced the head of the rider 
with his own, Mionnet, ifedailles Antiques^ Supplement, tom. v. 
art. 861., thus describes a coin of Nicaea: — 

ANT. roPAIANOC, AT. Tdte radiee, avec un bonclier et un 
javelot sur Fdpaule droUe. 

« Revers: innON. BPOTOHOAA. NIKAIEllN. Heros sL cheval, la 
tfite couverte du bonnet Phrygieii, et tenant de la main droite une 
couronne. Tje cheval, dont les pieds de devant sont hwmains^ tient 
dans le droit leve un button ou sceptre, autour"* du quel est un ser- 
pent, et sa queue repliee se termine par une tete de serpent [comp. 
Apocah ix. 19.: al yhp otpal aifTccy bpoiat S^etriv ; 

une petite Victoire vole au devant du heros pour le couronner.** 

In Creuzer’s Jteligions de t*AnUqnite cGuignaut) I find (i. i- p. 190.), 
that Vishnu is expected to appear in his tenth avatar on horseback 
or, as some say, with ^ horse* s face and a human Jig ure^t for the final 
punishment of sin. 
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The seve'ixth day^ they say^ xvcts a'ppohxted for resU 
beeaxcse they theix ceased from their miseries^ and 
from thence they have gone on to indulge themselves 
toith a cessation from lahoxtr evenry seventh year also. 
Others a firm that this is done in honour of Satwrn: 
'whether becanse they got the •imdA/ments of their cult 
from the Idceans^ or because of the seven planets 
that svjay the destinies of man^ that of Saturn is 
loftiest and most potent 

From the base origin of these gipsy wanderers it 
W'ould follow^ in the mind of Tacitus, that their des- 
tinies were vulgar and terrene. No Grod was their 
patron, no wonders were wrought for them ; their 
rights were of no divine intuition, their usages were 
uninspired by a breath of superior intelligence. Their 
ceremonies, divested of the charm of immemorial 
mystery, were plain prosaic references to the most 
obvious phenomena of nature. In this, as in all other 
respects, the Jews, he would have maintained, were 
entitled to no indulgence from their conquerors, no 
sympathy from the intelligent and humane. 

These fashions^ he proceeds to say, however they 
were introduced^ are sanctioned by their antiquity: 
their other peeuliamties are less innocent^ and have 
prevailed throxigh the evil disposition of the people 
themselves. The Jews have gro^on into a nation by 
the agglomeration of the xvoi^st of men from all 
quarters ; and dogged as is their fidelity^ prompt 
as is their sympathy towa'rds one another^ while to-* 
wards all besides they eccerdse the hatred of avowed 
enemies, — refusing to eat or intermarry with them^ 
hoxvever licentious in their conneo&ions among them-* 
selves, — they ha^je appointed circumcision for their 
distinctive bond of U7idon. This tohen they eccact of 
all who adopt their ^eligion^ and these they teach, as 
their first lesson^ to despise their own divinities, and 
renounce their country, their Jcindred, and their 
friends. They are careful, however, to multiply 
their numbers, and couxit it a crime to put their 
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khi to decdh: they believe^ moreover^ that the soxils 
of those who die v/h battle or on the scaffold are 
iiivmortah Hence theiv bast of begetting and thein 
Bcoi^ of dying^ Like the Egyptians^ they hnQ'y^ and 
do not burn their bodies^ and take the same interest 
as the Egyptians in presenrving them : for both hold 
a like belief about the dead^ though their ideas of 
divine things are directly opposed. For the Egyp-- 
tians adore various animals^ and their visible 
images ; the Jews conceive of God mentally^ and as 
one only. Frofane^ they say^ are those who fashion 
^ of the Deity with perishable materials^ 

after a human likeness: the Deity is supreme aixd 
eternal^ nor can It change^ nor is It liable to 
perish. A.ccordingly they suffer no images in their 
cities^ nor even in their temples. They concede no 
such fiatte'i'y to Icings^ no such compliments to 
Ccesars. But because their priests played on pipes 
and timbrels f and zvore ivy garlands^ and a golden 
vine was found in their temple^ some have thought 
that Father Bacchus^ the conqueror of the East^ was 
zoorshipped by them^ though their usage bore little 
resemblance to his: inasmuch as Bacchus instituted 
brilliant and joyous rites^ but the ceremonial of the 
Jews is pitiful and sordid.^ 

These studied insults towards a vanquished enemy, 
this ung-enerous perversion of facts to blast There is the 
his character, and repel his claims to justice ^grefthlioss 
and compassion, must not be passed over 
■without notice. The author’s determina- 
tion to paint the rites of Judaism in the worst colours, 
so different from the light in which his countrymen 
had been wont to regard them, is net more odious 
than his insensibility to the sublimity of its dogmas, 
and the purity of its moral teacSing.^ Whether he 

^ Tac. m&t. V, 5.: “ Judaeoram mos ahsnrdus sordid usque.” 

* It may be remembered that Siiabo’s account of the orij^in and 
teaching of the Jews (xvi. 2- p- 761, 762 ) is far more dignified and 
candid than that of Tacitus, This later change of sentiment to- 
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eclioed the ravings of popular hostility, or enrolled 
himself among the flatterers of the Roman court, we 
must equally deny him a love of truth and concern 
for justice. We shall the less regret the chance 
which has deprived us of his narrative of the Jewish 
war, in which the absence of candour and a just 
appreciation of the enemy was no doubt ill-redeemed 
by painting, however brilliant. Tacitus, it may be 
feared, was incapable of underetanding the burning 
zeal and solemn enthusiasm which marked the most 
soul-stirring struggle of all ancient history. 

Whatever was the moral corruption of the Jewish 

Vigour of the epoch, howevcr deep the de- 

«if|iou?seS- generacy of feeling which blinded tbem to 
the the spiritual character of the promises al- 

thM epoch. ready fulfilled among them, their faith in 
the national creed was not perhaps the less intense 
than in the days of their purity and simplicity. 
Sufferings had cherished and not extinguished it; 
for these sufferings had always been accompanied 
with hope, and the whole genius of Judaism was 
fitted to keep alive the expectation of deliverance. 
The repetition, day by day, of the Psalms and Pro- 
phecies charmed away the advances of despair and 
despondency. Nor can we doubt that the concentra- 
tion of their faith on One Grod gave peculiar vigour 
to the religious sentiment among them. Monotheism 
is more enthusiastic than Polytheism: it assures tnen 
of a closer connexion with the Deity; it may rush 
into the excesses of fatalism or fanaticism, hut it 
stands a strain of temporal discouragement which 
would break asunder all the bauds of idolatry and 
superstition. No polytheist could comprehend the 
principles which animated the Jew at this eventful 
epoch; least of all §. polytheist of the Roman aristo- 

wards them, -which may be remarked also in the tone of popular 
literature at Rome, is -well worthy of notice. 
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cracy; one who had renounced all vital faith himself, 
and trusted in no higher intelligence than his own. 
The strength of this people’s convictions is shown by 
their stedfast rejection of the pretensions of magic, 
which their religion strenuously denounced. Tacitus 
himself remarks the absence among them, most 
strange as it must have seemed to him, of those ex- 
piatory rites by which the heathen avowed his ter- 
rors in the face of prodigies and omens. In this 
sturdy abnegation of the resources of feebler minds 
he might have discovered the genuine fervour of the 
faith which animated the people he so ungenerously 
calumniated. ’ 

There is another point of view, however, which 
the heathen philosopher could not seize, 
from which the Christian must reg-ard the 
position of the Jews. Whether we consider 
their sin to have lain in their carnal inter- wthe^Vi- 
pretation of prophecy, or in their rejection ^ 
of truth and godliness in the person of Jesus Christ, 
they were judicially abandoned to their own passions, 
and the punishment which naturally awaited them. 
Though contending for a noble principle, as apostles 
of national liberty, the Zealots were not cordially 
supported by the mass of their own people : a large 
majority of the Jews would doubtless have acquiesced, 
however reluctantly, in the JRoman dominion; still 
more would have been content to temporize; but the 
minority were the fiercest and the strongest in will; 

* Tac* Hist, V, 13. t “ Evenerant proditjia^ quse neque hostiis 
neque votis piare fas habet jrens superstitioni obnoxia, religionibus 
adversa.” Exception must be made for private adventurers, such 
as the exorcists in A.ctSi xix. 13. (comp. Justiib Martyr, <?. T'rpph. p. 
311.: hropKLtrnraiX Tp 'r€x»T7)f who seem to iiave been generally Jews 
resident abroad. A strange passage in J^liny (^Hist. Hat, xxx. 2.) 
speaks of the magic of the Jews at Cyprus, connecting it; by a mere 
conjectuie apparently, with Moses: Est et alia magices factio, a 
Mose etiamnum et Lotapea Judsets pendens, sed multis niillibus an- 
noram post Zoroastrem. Tanto recentior est C7pprta/* 
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they could not persuade but they would not yield, 
and they enforced their determination ripon the 
multitude by threats and violence. The Zealots 
have not inaptly been compai-ed with the INIontag- 
nards of the Krench revolution, driven by their own 
indomitable passions to assert the truths which pos- 
sessed them, with a ferocity which no possession can 
justify. 

The reduction of Galilee and Peraea had driven 
Revolution Dumbers of the rural population within the 
ary’pj^ed- walls of Jerusalem, the only stronghold 
which now seemed capable of protecting 
enuaem. them. Amoug the rest, John of Giscala, 
as we have seen, had abandoned the defence of his 
native city, escaping from it before it had yet fallen, 
and had thrown himself with the most violent of his 
partisans into the capital. To the charge of cowardice 
with which the opposite faction, ill-pleased at his 
reappearance, assailed him, he replied that it was 
necessary to concentrate the forces of the nation, and 
compel the enemy to come to the attack of the 
impregnable fortress they had so long shrunk from. 
But this influx of strangers, scared from their judg- 
ment, and with nothing more to lose, was fatal to 
the supremacy of the Moderate party in the oity, 
who already maintained their position with difficulty. 
The views of the Zealots were not directed against 
the Romans only: they aimed at a complete revolu- 
tion in the government at home, and as long as the 
invader was still distant, postponed every other care 
to an intrigue for exterminating their rivals, and 
grasping the helm of state. Under the guidance of 
the daring demagogue, Eleazar, they introduced 
bands of ruffians into the city, who filled the streets 
with tumult and disorder, and seized the person of 
Antipas, a kinsman of Agrippa, and with him a 
number of the chief nobility. Apprehending that 
they should not be able to retain these victims 
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in custody, tbe chiefs of the faction resolved to de- 
stroy them without form of trial, and pretending 
that they were in communication with the JRomans, 
introduced a band of cutthroats into the prison, and 
put most of them to the swordd The populace, still 
generally attached to their natural leaders, were 
cowed by the audacity of the act, and looked on with 
passive amazement. The Zealots proceeded to de- 
clare the vacancy of some priesthoods appropriated 
to noble families, and conferred them on obscure 
creatures of their own. 

Thus insulted and menaced, Ananus, and such of 
his associate^ as had escaped assassination, Tney ma»- 
appealed at last to the people, and organ- 
ized the friends of order, including, no 
doubt, some secret adherents of Rome, eovemmeut. 
against the terrorists, as a common enemy. The 
Zealots, menaced in their turn, but more prompt and 
audacious, seized the strong enclosure of the Temple, 
and established themselves within it. From thence 
they made various sallies against their opponents ; 
their hmatical ardour overmatched the better disci- 
pline of the state militia ; but they were far inferior 
in numbers, and were still confined, for the most 
part, to their defences, while Ananus, though he 
pushed his troops within their outer lines, shrank 
from turning his arms against the holy place in 
which they sheltered themselves. The Zealots were 
utterly unscrupulous. They had employed assas- 
sination ; they now contemplated massacre. They 
treated with the turbulent banditti, who, expelled 
from their homes in tbe southern districts of Judea, 
were now roaming the country, and these, twenty 
thousand in number, rushed to the gates of the 
city, which they found closed* against them. On 
the occurrence, however, of a tremendous tempest. 


* Joseph. JBell. Jud. ir. 3. 5. 
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vvliicli threw the government ofif its guard, the re- 
volutionists contrived to introduce them within the 
walls, and joining with them, attacked their oppo- 
nents unawares with murderous efifeet. Ananus was 
among the first victims, and with him fell most of 
the leaders of his party. Eleazar and bis confederates 
issued in triumph from their fastness, seized the reins 
of government, and completed the carnage of the 
day with a series of judicial executions.* The ex- 
treme party now reigned unresisted in Jerusalem. 
Jehovah, they proclaimed, had manifestly declared 
Himself on their side. Judea stood once more erect 
and independent, and invited her children dispersed 
throughout the world to fulfil, by a common effort, 
her imperial destiny. But in Rome they had been 
ci’ushed; in Alexandria they were baffled; Nero had 
cajoled Vologesus, and engaged him to control their 
movements in Ctesiphon and Seleucia; the summons 
of the patriots met, it seems, with no response beyond 
the confines of Palestine, and the army of Titus con- 
fronted in closed lists the defenders of the city of 
David. 

There was still a short interval ere the eagles 
The Zealot*. "Were advanced in sight, and the abominor- 
tmnsT“S!ipV tion of desolation, stood in the Holy Place.® 
the city. While the chiefs of the Roman army were 
occupied with manoeuvres for securing the em- 
pire, the leaders of the Jews were actively engaged 
in plotting against each other. The Zealots, in the 
moment of victory, were split into three factions. 
Eleazar, at the head of the residents of Jerusalem, 
still held his strong position in the inner enclosure 

* Joseph. Sell. JvA. iv. 4, 

® St. Matt. xxir. 15.: ^^eKvyfut. t^s ipnipuliaews. See Grotius in 
loc. : “Non dubito vocari signa Itomanornm militaria.” 

The Tiiros Siyios, or “ holy place,” according to the same intei’preter, 
includes the tract of country between the city and the hills which 
stand round about it. 
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of the Temple; hut John of Giscala, who had refused 
to join in the recent massacres^ and had received the 
adhesion of a portion of the population^ now shocked 
and remorseful at the deeds they had committed, 
succeeded to the lodgment of A nanus in its outer 
precincts. Simon Barg'iora, who had held the fortress 
of Massada on the Asphaltic lake during the late 
campaigns, now entered the city with a third arnry, 
and posted himself on the opposite hill of Zion, from 
whence he conducted the defence of the common 
ramparts. John and Simon might dispute the supe- 
riority in numbers and equipment ; but the strong- 
hold of Eleazar was regarded by the Romans as the 
real citadel of Jerusalem. After many open attacks 
and secret stratagems, John contrived to assassin- 
ate this powerful rival, and obtained possession of 
the whole Temple with the eminence on which it 
stood. Henceforth the contest was narrowed to 
two competitors, who consented to waive hostilities 
only on the approach of the foreign armies to their 
walls.^ 

From the edge of the high cmiatry which inter- 
venes between the Mediterranean and the Topography 
Jordan valley, swells out a broad projec- ofJerusaiem 
tion, inclining generally to the southward, and 
terminating abruptly by deep converging ravines.^ 
Before plunging into these hollows, it rises in more 
than one distinct knoll, and, conti'ary to the usual 
configuration of such spurs of hills, the highest of 


* Tac. Uist, V- 12.: “ Tres duces, toticlem exercitus. Extrema 
et latifcsima moenia Simo .... mediam urbem Joannes, tempi um 
Eleazarns finnaverat. Multitndine et armis Joannes ac Simo, 
Eleazarus Zoco pollcbat.” Josephus explains their positions more 
definitely. JBelL J‘ud. v. 1- 

® The highest elevation of this tongue of land is said to4>e 2200 
feet above the sea. Mr. Stanley has expressed clearly what preced- 
ing describers had failed to signalize, that the plateau of Jerusalem 
is generally above the level of the surrounding countiy. Sinai and 
Valesiine^ p. 169. 
von. VII. 


Q 
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these is nearest to its extremity. This conspicuous 
eminence the Jews, at least after their return from 
the Captivity, distinguished with the sacred name of 
Zion.^ Here they pointed out the reputed tomb of 
their favourite sovereign David ; here was the royal 
palace of Herod described with such enthusiasm by 
the Jewish historian, around which clustered perhaps 
the mansions of the nobles ; the buildings on this 
summit were designated as the Upper City, encircled 
with a wall which crowned the brow of the hill. 
Eastward of Zion, and separated from it by a hollow, 
now scarcely distinguishable, called the Tyropceon, 
or cheesemarket, rose another eminence, sloping 
gradually from the north till it dipped into the val- 
ley of Jehoshaphat, with an escarpment of two hun- 
dred feet.® The temple of Jerusalem, planted nearly 
on the southern extremity of this second hill, was 
completely overlooked by Zion, and a’so by the 
fortress Antonia, with which Herod protected it on 
its northern flank. Beyond this fortress the ground 
still rose to the northward, though lowered to some 
-extent artificially, and received the name of Acra to 
indicate its marked elevation, though the buildings 


* Such is the name {riven to this hill in modern times, in confor- 
mity with the description in the Book of Maccabees, and apparently 
with the common uj»age of the Jews after the Captivity. It is re- 
markable that the name is never mentioned by Josephus or the 
writers of the "New Testament, who were aware, perhaps, that its 
application was erroneous, and that the original Zion, on which 
stood the city of David, was the opposite heigrht of the Temple. 
This transposition of the name (see Fergusson’s JSssa?/^ and Thrupp’s 
A.nci€nt ^Jerusalem) seems to furnish an important key to the to- 
pography of that city. I have no speci«l qualifications myself for 
tietormining the nierit of this view, on which a more competent wit- 
ness, Mr. Stanley, gives no decided opinion. (^Sinai and JPalesttne^ 
p. 172,) The reader will^ however, expect sonie aid in following my 
description, and I have furnished him with the best plan I can exhi- 
bit of ancient Jerusalem, being a slight modification of Kiepert^s. 

^ Josephus declares, in his usual spirit of exaggeration, that the 
depth of the valley beneath the eastern front of the Temple was 40C 
eubits or 600 feet. A.ntiq. mTud xx, 8 . 7. 
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upon it were denominated the Lower Cit\% in contra- 
distinction from the Upper City of Zion.^ Acra, or 
ZMoriah^ as it lias been called by a vulgar error, might 
thus represent the Capitol ine, and Zion the Palatine 
at Rome : the depression between them, crossed by 
a bridge or causeway, was thronged with the dwell- 
ings of the lowest classes, and occupied the place of 
the Velabrum or the Suburra. A second rampart^ 
issuing from the northern face of the wall of Zion, 
and after running northwards some hundreds of 
yards, sweeping round to the eastward and returning 
along the ridge above Jehoshaphat, connected the 
two hills together with a continuous line of defences. 
The hill of Zion was almost a perfect square: but 
Acra, more oblong in shape, overlapped it consider- 
ably to the north-east, and in the rectangle between 
them, a thii'd hill, to which we may give the name of 
Calvary, rose a little lower than the one, and as much 
higher than the other. The venerable tradition which 
assigns this spot for the place of our Lord’s cruci- 
fixion, and has consecrated it with the existing church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, may be accepted with reason- 
able confidence. At the date of the Crucifixion it 
stood outside the walls ; but Herod Agrippa under- 
took to enclose it, together with a large suburb to 
the north, in a third line of defences. Bezetha, or 
the New City, for so it was denominated, embraced 
an area towards the north and north-east, fully equal 
to all the rest of Jerusalem together. The metropolis 
of Judaism was thus completed, after the type of 
Antioch or Alexandria, in three several quarters. 


* The hill of Acra is described bjr Josephus as ajuupiKvpTos^ " g^ib- 

bous,*’ or ** pointed at the extremities with^ convex sides,*^ — a word 
which is applied elsewhere to the moon in her third quarter; it re- 
presents very fairly the configuration of the hill» popularly called 
Moriah, on which the Temple stood. Thrupp* p. 36. Moriah, ac- 
cording to this author, means no special hi.l, but a certain hill* 
country- See p. 46. 
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separated from each other by distinct walls^ but sur- 
rounded by an exterior fortification. On three sides 
it was defended by deep ravines, and its ramparts 
were piled up from the bottom, or elevated on the 
brow of nearly perpendicular precipices ; but its 
northern face was level with the country beyond, and 
on this^ the only accessible quarter, the attack of the 
Assyrians in ancient times, and of the Romans under 
Ponipeius had been directed. The works of Agrippa 
were planned on a vast scale, to strengthen the city 
on its vulnerable side; but the Romans had jealously 
interfered. In some places the walls had scarcely 
risen from their foundations when he vras forbidden 
to proceed with them. But they had been carried 
on hastily by the Sanhedrim in the first j^'ears of the 
insurrection, and the fortifications were completed, 
thougti not perhaps in their full proportions, when 
the enemy appeared before them.^ 

The circuit of these exterior defences may have 
Extent and m^asured about four miles, and the ordi- 
ofjeraiailm popuIation could scarcely amount to 

200,000; but this number was vastly in- 
creased on occasion of the great festivals when the 
Jews thronged to their national temple from all 
quarters.^ The inroaids of the Romans into the rural 
districts of Galilee, Samaria, and Persea had driven 
vast multitudes, as we have seen, to the capital for 
shelter, and as the spring of the year advanced, these 
were still further swelled by the influx of Paschal 

^ Joseph. Antiq, JTud. xix. 7. 2., Bell. Jud. v. 4. 2. Tacitus 
V. 12.) says that atter Agrippa’s death the Sanhedrim had purchased 
the permission or ^connivance of Claudius for continuing the work. 
Thrupp, Ancient J^entsalem, p. 196. 

® Josephus estimates ^the extent at thirty-three stades, which 
agrees very closely with the indications of the ground. See the 
Plan. In the time of Ptolemy Lagus, or at the founding of Alexan- 
dria, the population is computed by the same author Avion. 

1 . 22.) at 120,000, The extent had doubled since that time; but 
some allowance should be made for hi^ habitual exaggeration. 
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worshippers. Tacitus estimates at 600^000 the num- 
ber enclosed within the walls at the period of the 
siege ; and this estimate, great as it is compared with 
the extent of accommodation, is far less than what we 
might infer from certain statements of Josephus.^ 
Within the rampart of this triple city were 
several places of strength. The citadel was 
the castle Antonia, so called by Herod in honour of 
liis patron the Triumvir. The towers Hippieus, 
Phasaelus and Mariamne, with probably some others^ 
were separate fortresses constructed for TheT«m- 
mutual support. The Temple itself, sur- 
rounded by an outer and inner wall, was capable of 
resisting very formidable attacks. It comprised an 
outer court of one stade or 600 feet each way, lined 
with double or triple porticos, and within this an 
inner area, subdivided into four compartments, and 
containing the shrine without an idol, the mysterious 
Holy of Holies. In extent and the gTandeur of its 
proportions, as well as in decoration, this temple far 
exceeded any edifice of the kind in Rome: the outer 
court of the Capitol was only 200 feet square, and its 
inner cell no doubt proportionably diminutive. The 
palace of the kings of Judea I have already described 
as not less superior in magnificence to the abodes of 
Augustus and Tiberias.® The whole city', which 

many despots had lavished their wealth, as far sur- 


* Eusebius states the number roundly at 3,000,000 QHisL JBccl. 
ni. 5-), from a passage in Josephus, which will be referred to here- 
after. 

- The principal passages in Josephus fc'^r the description of the 
TeJuple are Aiitiq, J'ud. xv. 11. 3. and Sell, JtLfjL v. 5. Comp. Tac- 
V. 12.: Templum in modum arcis propriique muri, labore et 
opere ante alios: ip^ss porticus, qais templurn ambiebatu 2 % egragmtu 
propngnaculu tn. Fons pei’cnnis aquae, cavati sub terra raontes ; et 
piscinae cisternseque scrvandis imbribus: praeriderant conditoros, ex 
diversitate morum, crebra bella,” The cisterns and subterranean 
galleries, a marked feature of the spot, are de.-cribed by all the 
topographers. 
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passed Rome, at least before Nero’s restorations, 
in grandeur, as it fell sbort of it in size and popu- 
lation. 

With the closing days of the year 69 the empire 
TituA con- had been won for the Flavian family, and 
a!my against its chiefs Were now at leisure to direct all 
forces against the two foreign foes who 
a C. 82 S. had so long profited by its divisions, and 
overwhelm the isolated revolts of Graul and Judea. 
Vespasian, preparing to seat himself on the throne 
of the Cajsars, had instructed his son to open his 
fourth campaign with the investment of Jerusalem, 
every outer bulwark of which had been successively 
reduced by the operations of preceding years. Titus 
united four legions in this service, the Fifth, the 
Tenth, the Fifteenth, which were previously in the 
country, and the Twelfth from Syria, to which were 
added detachments of the Third and Twenty-second 
from Alexandria. Twenty cohorts of auxiliaries, with 
eight squadrons of cavalry, swelled his ranks, and he 
was joined by the contingents of Agrippa, Sohemus, 
and Antiochus king of Commagene, together with 
some hands of Arabs, between whom and the Jews 
there existed ancient feuds.’ The numbers with 
which Vespasian had commenced the struggle have 
been computed at 60,000 ; it seems that the forces 
now led by Titus amounted to not less than 80,000. 
To these the Jews opposed, from behind their defences, 
24,000 trained and well-armed soldiers ; but these 
were supported by a multitude of irregular combat- 
ants, who rushed at every emergency, from the lanes 
and closes of the city, to man the walls or sally 
from the gates. 


’ Tac Hist. V. 1.* Salvador, ii. 885. 

® Josephus states that 10,000 Jews and 5,000 Idumeans placed 
themselves under the orders of Simon; the remainder of the 24,000, 
of whom 3,000 are specially mentioned as the Zealots of Eieazur, 
» ere attached to John of Gisc.Ua. BeU. Jad. v. 6. 1. 
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Titus, advancing from the north, planted Lis catnp 
on the ridge called Scopus, from whence the operations 
city was first discovered to the view'd The 
Tenth legion was detached to take up its ShtchT^as 
position on thelMount of Olives, to prevent 
escape and intercept succour on the side where alone 
they were to be apprehended.® But the Jew^s did 
not allow the enemy to form his lines unmolested. 
Some bloody combats took place before tbe defeudei s 
of Jerusalem consented to retire finally within their 
walls.® Aware of the strength and resolution of his 
opponents, aware also that he had three distinct lines 
of rampart to force, and two citadels to master, the 
Roman leader prepared to conduct the siege, accord- 
ing to the rules of ai’t, with the patience and perse- 
verance not less requisite for success than bravery. 
It was necessary to advance men under cover of 
hurdles and extended skins to fill up the ditch, with 
fascines, and to consti'uct, almost in contact with the 
walls, huge banks of earth, supported by stones and 
stakes, till they reached the level of the ramparts. 
The face of these banks was as nearly as possible 
perpendicular ; they sloped in the rear to afford easy 
ascent to the assailants. They w’ere crowned, more- 
over, with towers, from which missiles of all kinds 
might be hurled by the strength of men’s arms, or 
from engines adapted for the purpose.* Meanwhile 


* Elevated as the position of Jerusalem 5s, it is nevertheless con- 
cealed from the traveller till within a short distance by an almost 
continnoiis amphitheatre of hills, which it does not everywhere over- 
top. From St. Elias, three miles to the south, from Olivet, or 
Scopus it bursts upon him in all the majesty of its throne-like emi- 
nence. Hence the proud allusions in the Psalms and Prophecies to 

the hilV* the mountain/* “ the throne/*' “ the stronghold/* of 
Jehovah 

* Dion (Ixvi 4.) says that the deferiders of Jerusalem received 
succours from their brethren beyond the Euphrates. 

* Joseph. jBelL J^ud. v. 2. 4.; Tac. v, 11. 

* Valerius Fiaccus, in the invocation of his jioem, gives a pic 
turepque description of Titus; — 
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the skill and spirit of the defenders were directed to 
overthrowing these constructions as fast as they were 
erected, and the mass of wood necessarily employed 
in them afforded aliment for fire. A successful sally 
enabled the Jews to get in the rear of these embank- 
ments, to attack the camp of the Romans, and destroy 
the munitions of war laid up for the service of the 
siege. The assailants were obliged to resume their 
operations with the mine and the battering-ram. The 
chambers they excavated beneath the walls were 
constantly countermined by the defenders ; furious 
combats were waged in the darkness, and the miners 
were sometimes confounded by the attack of wild 
bears, and even of bees, let loose in the narrow 
galleries among them. The attempts to board the 
cit}^ from the banks, and to surprise it from under- 
ground, having equally failed, the battering engines 
were still plied with persevering resolution ; stones 
and dai-ts, boiling water and oil, were in vain poured 
down upon the coveiing which protected the assail- 
ants ; at last the massive wall crumbled in dust before 
them, and the Romans stood triumphant within the 
outer line of defences.^ 

Since the entire overthrow of the moderate fac- 
xhepopuia affairs of the Jews had been con- 

ductod with far greater vigour. The chiefs 
byThe re Zealots, ably seconded by their crea- 

whom they had installed in all places 
of trust and honour, carried everything 
before them. Though, while the Romans were still 
distant, they had continued to quarrel among them- 
selves, and one of them had fallen by the hands of a 
rival, from the firgt appearance of the enemy before 

Soljmo nigmntcm pulvere fratrem. 

Sparge 11 teinqiie /aces, et in omni turx'e furentem ” 

Tie was wounded in the left shoulder, and liis hand continued weak 
in consequence- Dion, Ixvi. 5- 
^ Joseph. ^elL Jud, V. 7. 2. 
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the walls all private contests had been suspended^ 
and the opei'ations of the defence, hold, skilful, and 
tletermined, had been carried on, at every j^ate and 
in every tower, with one heart and one mind. This 
'unanimity in action was effected by the energy 
anther than the numerical strength of the dominant 
faction. Among the multitudes that crowded the 
streets of Jerusalem many no doubt were eager to 
escape fiom their fears and sufferings by instant sub- 
mission ; sentiments of honour, patriotism, and even 
religion succumbed before the pangs of destitution 
and the apprehension of approaching famine. The 
desperate resolution of their armed defenders had 
distressed rather than animated the unarmed popu- 
lace. In the first instance Titus had attempted con- 
ciliation. He had sent Josephus to the foot of the 
gates to counsel submission, with the offer of honour- 
able terms. But the chiefs of the army had not 
suffered him to be heard; they had driven him with 
bowshots from the wall. When the Romans after six 
weeks’toil found themselves still before the second ram- 
part with a second and again a third siege in prospect, 
they determined to change tlieir policy, and work on 
the fears of the besieg'ed. They threatened to reduce 
them by blockade. Titus drew a line of cir- 
cumvallation round the city, at a distance of 
one or tw^o furlongs from the walls, which 
was completed by three da3^s’ continuous labour of the 
whole army.^ The distress of the people, cut off from 
all external supply, increased rapidly. Multitudes 
rushed frantically to the gates, and flung themselves 
into the enclosed space without, imploring permission 
of the Romans to depart into the countiry without arms 
or baggage. But Titus sternly refused. To deter 
them from the attempt, and teach them that they 
bad no hope but in surrendering the city^^ he ordered 


* Joseph. MelL Jud, v. 12. 2. 
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the captives to he suspended on crosses round tlie 
walls, and continued for several days to inflict thio 
cruel punishment upon all that fell into his hands.’ 
T he fugitives shrank back with piteous cries into the 
city, hut their murmurs were unavailing ; the chiefs 
and the soldiers maintained their dogg-ed resolution, 
and in the midst of famine and pestilence, and the 
wailings of seers and prophets, still offered the daily 
prayers and performed the daily sacrifice in the 
Temple, invoking the Lord of Hosts to their aid, 
and looking for the promised Messiah. 

The Homans continued to press the siege with 
Famtne and repeated attacks upon the second wall and 
iK»rte..ts. citadel Antonia, and suffered many 

serious losses: they sent Josephus again, and again 
in vain, to induce the defenders to capitulate ; but 
they trusted more in the effect of the blockade, which 
became daily more distressing. The Zealots, regard- 
less of the sufferings of the people, made rigid per- 
quisitions for the sustenance of their soldiers, and 
great was the horror which pervaded all ranks when 
their officers, led by the scent of sodden flesh to the 
chamber of the widow Maria, discovered in her dish 
the mangled limbs of the child she had murdered 
for her meal. At an earlier period, while the Romans 
were still admitted within the city, a crazy enthu- 
siast known as Joshua, the son of Hanan, had stalked, 
^ one possessed, through the public places, exclaim- 
ing, Woe to JerusaXem! Rebuked and scourged in 
the presence of the procurator, he hafl refused to 
give any account of himself or explain the meaning 
of his ill-omened cry : checked for a setason he now 
resumed it more vehemently than ever, and continued 

_ * The Romans seemed to have cxcnsed these atrocities hy aSirm- 
j Aifjitives from Jerusalem poisoned their water and 

stragglers. Dion, Ixvi. 5. At one time there was so 
much dejection in the camp of the besiegers that many of them de- 
serted and took refuge in the besieged city. 
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to traverse the streets, repeating, A voice of 'ruin 
ft'OTii the East and from the Wet^t, from the Eorth 
and from the South! a voice of ruin ar/ainst the 
City and against the Temple, against the bride and 
the bridegroom, and against all the people! Some 
listened to him vrith pity, some with fear ; some 
thrust an alms into Ids hand ; others scoffed and 
menaced him ; but none ventured to punish him. 
Thus he went on wailing from, day to day : at last he 
added to his list of woes. Woe. to me also! At the 
same instant he was stricken with a stone from a 
Roman catapult, and fell dead on the ground.’ The 
city was filled with reports of the fearful prodigies 
which were now remembered to have occurred before 
the outbreak of the present troubles ; of comets and 
meteors, supposed to have annoimced the approach- 
ing downfall of the nation ; men and chariots had 
battled in the air ; the gates of the Temple had burst 
open of their own accord ; and on the solemn day of 
Pentecost a voice more than Ituman had been heard 
exclaiming. Let Us depart hence !^ 

While, however, these portents struck terror into 
the hearts of the multitude, bolder spirits The chtu- 
were not wanting among them, who con- 
suited no omen but the voice of patriotism, 
and maintained that the nearer ruin impended, the 
nearer was the hour of deliverance. The day was at 
hand, they asserted, the day predicted in their priestly 
records, when the East should wax in power, and 
men go forth from Judea to rule the world. The 
Romans, listening credulously to every oracle, foreign 
or domestic, pointed with exultation to Titus and 

* Joseph. JBelL Jud» vi. 5, 3. 

^ Tac. Hist. V. 13.: * Expassse repente delubri fores, et audita 
major humana vox» Excedore Deos: simiil inij^ns motus exceden- 
tiuin.*’ Comp. Joseph. JBelL JTud. L c. : Trpc^ot/ pev Kivii<recas 
€4a‘$ai Utpouraif rcoii fiera Sk ^aVra Kot aBp6as, pe'T<x9j^ivcciJ.e9 

It is remarkable that both the Pagan and the Jewish 
writer make use of the plural number- 
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Vespasian^ who issued from Judea to assume the 
government of the empire. Josephus, with a remnant 
of national feeling, or regard for the opinion of his 
countrymen, shrinks from interpreting the prophecy 
at all. The Christians, as is well known, have 
generally inclined to see in it an allusion to the 
jNlessianic visions of the elder prophetsJ Indeed but 
a few weeks before a little band of outcasts, rich in 
faith, but bare of this world’s goods, had g^one forth 
from Jerusalem and Judea, on the first approach of 
the Romans, and taken refuge beyond the Jordan in 
Pella, a village of the Decapolis.® These were the 
disciples of Jesus Christ, who had set up their church, 
after his departure, in the Jewish capital, and who 
clung, even against the convictions of their more 
scattered brethren, to many prejudices of their ancient 
faith. But when the impending fall of Jerusalem 
opened their eyes to the Scriptures which were 
written for their warning, they broke the last bands 
of patriotism and superstition which attached them 
to the Temple and the Altar, and proclaimed them- 
selves missionaries of the new faith, without a back- 
ward g-lance of lingering reminiscence.^ Then it 
might be said that the prophecy was spiritually ful- 
filled : the preachers of Christianity went forth from 
Judea for the moral conquest of the empire and the 

* Tac. Hist, L Suot. Vesp, 4,; »Taseph. Hell Jud, v. 4., who 
fhinks fit to disparaj[je the piophocy (probably Daniel, vit 12, 

27, 28.): rb Str^pay aorovs fidKurra wpos rhy TrdXepLOV aiJL<pi^ 

€o\os^ K. T. X. JFor the Christian interpretation it may be sufficient 
to refer to Piiley and Dardner. 

^ 10 use b. Hist, JBccl, iii. 5. 

» The Christians <^erived tlieir warning from St. Matt. xxiv. 16. 
and St. "Luke, xxi. 21.; qI ttj *IovSalef cpevyeTcocrav eh ^pv» 

According to the modern Jewish view : Les CJhretiens de I'ecole 
speciale de Josue ou Je:?us de Nazareth, les Chi'encns-Nazareens, se 
dcga^eaient alors du sybtdmc d’expectative et de defense partioulier 
a la li>i Jiiivc: ils se transformaient cn instiument organist de pro- 
pagaiide religieuse et morale, de conqueto, d’invasion.” Salvador, 
ii. 23. 
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world. Much as we may admire the enthusiasm of 
the Jewish patriots, which does honour to our common 
humanity^ still more freely may we sympathize with 
the inspiration of these soldiers of Chiistendom, who 
left father and mother, home and country, and all the 
associations on which they had fed fx'om infancy, for 
the glory of God and the love of a spiritual Redeemer. 

But disease and slaughter were thinning the Jewish 
ranks, and their numbers diminished even 
faster than their provisions. The Romans 
o:rew impatient of the delay. Aorain they tifiiia, RYid, 

® _ , y: . , . ^ invites the 

pushed their engines to the walls, again 
they piled embankments against them, 
again they mined their foundations ; while day by 
day the obstinate defenders overthrew their works 
and baffled their approaches. The perseverance 'with 
which Titus renewed his elaborate constxmctions after 
evei y failure was not less eminent than the fortitude of 
John and Simon. After every resource of skill had 
failed, Antonia was at last carried by surprise, and 
the Romans occupied the post which overlooked the 
Temple.^ The siege had already lasted three months. 
Seven days were now employed in the destruction of 
the citadel, one wing only being reserved as a watch- 
tower. All the buildings round it were thrown down 
to make room for the works required for the attack on 
the Temple, and the Lower City was at the same 
time demolished. Titus had now relaxed from his 
earlier severity. Large numbers of the population 
received their lives on submission, while the more 
desperate fled for refuge to the Temple and to Mount 
Zion. He continued to press offers of accommodation 
on the remnant of the defenders ; but these were still 
met with unabated defiance. Once more was Josephus 
put forwai'd to confer with the people on the wall. 


* Joseph. 'De.lL Jud. vi. 1. 7. Antonia was taken on the seven* 
tccnth of Panemus, z. e. the beginning of Juij'. 
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and entreat them to spare the holy place. He ad- 
dressed them, like the Assyrian of old, in the Hebrew 
language that all might understand him ; but John, 
perceiving (so at least Josephus assures us) the im- 
pression he was making, sternly interrupted him, 
declaring that they had nought to fear, for Jerusalem 
was the Lord’s, and the Lord would protect it.‘ 

But Josephus, it might be imagined, was reputed 
The Zealot, traitoT, aud was personally odious. The 
heaVken to representations of the captives of the Lower 
terms. City, HOW admitted to terms by their con- 

querors, might possibly be less obnoxious. Accord- 
ingly, a number of these people were ranged before 
the gates of the Temple and instructed to adjure 
their compatriots, with tears and prayers, to yield to 
a clement foe, and spare the cherished shrine of 
Jehovah from the ruin which must inevitably befall 
it. But the Zealots were obdurate. They erected 
their engines on the gate itself and poured from 
thence a shower of stones and darts, which strewed 
the terrace in front with bodies of their own countrj’^- 
men, as thick as a c&metei'y.^ The defenders of 
Jerusalem had now, in their despair, lost all respect 
for sacred things, as well as tenderness for their 
kindred. They flung open the recesses of the Temple, 
and carried on their operations regardless of religious 
usage, profaning the Holy of Holies with their un- 
hallowed presence, and polluting with bloodstained 
hands the golden vines and the golden table.® 


^ Joseph, vL 2. 1.: o^k deto’etcv aKatcriy^ Oeov yhp ^dp- 

^6Klv. 

^ Jo!-e| h. JBelL Jud* vi. 2, 3. Such is the comparison of our 
author: a;s to p.kf' tephu veKpSiv irpoa eoircej^ai TroAi/a*^** 

Bpiq): such a cemetery, I suppose he ineans, as the places in which 
the bodies of slaves and strangers were exposed or imperfectly 
buried, as in the valley of Jehobhaphat, and the Esquiline field at 
Rome. 

* Joseph. /. c. : to7s 5* aylots koI a.€dTOLs /4€T3t rw SttAwi' 
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The demolition of Antonia and its outer btilwarks 
had cleared the space required for works operation* 
against the northern wall of the Temple, aiamJfiue 
its position rendering it on every other side 
inaccessible. Taking his stand on the remaining 
tui'ret of the forlress, Titn.s, having in vain expostu- 
lated with his opponents, and declared that he would 
save their holy place even in their own despite, di- 
rected the operations of his engineers, and gave the 
signal for assault. Bat his materials, often consumed 
and as often replaced, were now less abundant, and 
had to be drawn from a greater distance: if the de- 
fences of the Temple were less formidable than those 
of the outer city, the works advanced against them 
were perhaps proportionally slender : if the assailants 
weie encou-aged by success, the defenders were mad- 
dened by despair, and baffleil all their attacks with 
unfailing resolution. Sometimes the Jews sallied 
from their strongholds and even crossed the vale of 
Kedron on their right, and dashed themselves in 
vain against the Roman cireumvallation ; again the 
Roman.s, in the darkness of the night, scaled the low 
3-ampart of the Temple, and effected a lodgment for 
a moment, only to he driven from it headlong, when 
the dawn revealed them to their enemies. On one 
occasion the defenders purposely evacuated the 
western gallery of their outer court, and allowed the 
Romans to climb into it. The stone pillars were 
surmounted with wooden beams and rafters, and in 
the space between these and the roof they had piled 
a mass of combustibles, to which they now set fire, 

^sp/jL^s T&s dfjLQ<piLi\Q}v MxovT€s (p6vtf9v^ Xhe wamith of 

Jusephus must be accepted wiih due qualifilsation. The golden 
table and the enormous vines ot the same metal are mentioned hy 
Josephus (SelL mTud, v. 5. 4.)* among most splendid objei ts 

wit inn the Temple, after it had lost the Aik, the Mercy Seait, the 
Uiim and Thummim and the Shechinah- 
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and consumed, along with the portico itself, a great 
number of their assailants.* But as the defence of 
the outer wall relaxed, the missiles of the besieger.^ 
became more effective. The3' continued to cast their 
brands into the enclosure ; care was no longer taken to 
extinguish them as they fell, and at length the range 
of the northern portico, roofed also with wood, was 
wrapped in flames. It was now impossible to maintain 
the outer ramparts. John and Simon, with the best 
equipped of their followers, withdrew altogether from 
the Temple, and sought refuge in the Upper City, 
while retreat was still open. They crossed the con- 
necting causewa3% and then broke it down behind 
them. But the priests, the women, and the unarmed 
multitude paid no heed to this desertion. The flames 
which raged on two sides of the holy place seemed to 
their wild fanaticism a barrier set by God between 
Himself and the enemy. They crowded with frantic 
devotion within the second enclosure, and awaited 
their deliverance in grim security. JSIeanwhile Titus 
advanced his engines to the outer wall ; but the 
strength of its compacted masonry still defied the bat- 
tering-rams. He undermined the gates ; his engines 
shook their sustaining- bulwaiks; but though the 
surface crumbled, the mass stood firm, and barred 
ingress. He applied ladders, and the Romans 
mounted without opposition. On the summit they 
were met by a remnant of defenders, who, still in the 
fury of their despair, found strength to hurl them 
headlong. Finally, the assailants brought fire to the 
gates, and, meeting again with no resistance, suc- 
ceeded in melting the silver plates which cased them, 
and kindling the wood beneath. The flames now 
cleared the \va.y for their advance, and swept from 
pillar to pillar, till they enveloped all that was yet 
standing of the interior porticos. The royal porch of 


* Joseph. Sen, J’ud, vi. 3. 1. 
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Herod, with its double aisles and central nave, the 
noblest feature of the Temple, now blazetl from end 
to end.^ Hundreds of the Jews perished in this storm, 
of fire. Titus called his chiefs together, and de- 
liberated on the fate of the sanctuary. Destroy It 
%iitet ly^ exclaimed some; Tetaiix it for ransom^ sug- 
gested others ; but Titus himself, so at least we are 
assux'ed by his panegyrist, was anxious at all events 
to save it. Perhaps he regarded it as a trophy of 
victory; possibly he had imbibed in his Eastern service 
some reverence for the mysteries it enshrined ; and 
even the fortunes of his family disposed him to super- 
stition.^ He ordered the flames to be quenched ; 
but while his soldiers were employed in checking- 
them, the Jews sallied from their inner stronghold ; 
a last struggle ensued. Titus swept the foe from 
the court with a charge of cavaliy, and, as they shut 
the gates behind them, a Roman, climbing on his 
comrades’ shoulders, flung a blazing brand through 
a latticed opening. The flames shot up ; the Jews 
shrank, shrieking and yelling, from their parapets. 
Titus, roused from sleep to which he had for a mo- 
ment betaken himself, commanded or implored his 
men to save their glorious conquest. JBut his voice 
was dro%vned in the tumult ; his gestures were dis- 
regarded ; the soldiers burst the gates or scaled the 
walls, and rushed in headlong, trampling in theii 
frenzy upon one another, and hewing themselves a 
way through the shattered masses of the enemy. 
The stair of the Holy Place ran with torrents of blood, 
over which rolled the bodies of the dead ; but the 
women and children, the old and helpless, had col- 
lected around the altar above it, and there was con- 
summated the sacrifice, the bloodiest and the last of 

^ For the description of this southern^ portico, see Joseph. Antlq^ 
XV, 1 1. 3. with Mr. Fergrusson’s explanation. Thrupp, p. 322. 

* Joseph. Sell, J'ud, vi. 4 , 3, 

Ton. TII. K 
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the Ancient Covenant. Tluroiigli the flames and 
smoke^ over the dead and dying*, Titus forced bis way 
into the Holy of Holies, and gazed for a 
theTioiy^of moment on the wonders, so vaunted by the 
Jews, so disparaged by the Gentiles, which 
neither Gentile nor Jew, the high priest alone ex- 
cepted, was ever suflfered to look upon,^ Here the fire 
had not yet penetrated. He rushed forth to provide for 
its protection, urging his men, with words, and even 
with blows, to stay the advancing surg’es. But their 
fury was deaf, their cupidity was insensible; they 
had caught sight of gates plated with silver, windows 
lined with gold ; the sanctuary, they had heard, was 
filled with unimaginable riches, and they feared to be 
baulked of their plunder. While their chief was 
still parleying with them, a soldier, who had pushed 
within the veil beside him and remained behind, ap- 
plied a torch to the door, and enveloped the 
place in flames. Titus looked back with a 
empe. sigli, but madc no further attempt to save 
it. He withdrew despondingly from the spot, and the 
divine decree was accomplish ed.‘^ 

The Jewish chronicler exhausts all liis rhetoric in 
The Zealots describing the horrors of the scene he had 
defend fhe liimself witncssed from the camp of the vie- 
pper ity. tors. The hill of the Temple was enveloped 
in a sheet of flame, and the whole city seemed to be 
involved in a general conflagration. The shouts of the 
conquerors, the shrieks of the victims, the groans and 
howls of a nation of spectators in the streets and on 
the hills surrounding Jerusalem, surpassed all horrors 
recorded or imagined. The chiefs, deluding their 

* J'o'joph. Sell. Jitd. v5, 4, 6 : ■aroAir fxkv Tijs iraph Tcts 
^pij/ivrjs ap.€ij/a>^ tov Se KOfjLTTov teat tyIs iraph 'ro 7 s oltceiois B 6 ^ris ov/c 

4\(XTTGff» 

® Joseph. Sell. J’ud vi. 4. 7. It will be seen that the most impor- 
tant treasures of the sanctuary had been previously removed by the 
priests, and fell afterwards into the hands of the conqueror. 
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followers to tiie last^ had contrived^ as we have seen, 
to escape the holocaust in the Temple. Behind the 
walls of the Upper City they stood again, however 
iiopelessly, at bay. But their ramparts w^ere strong, 
and to the norths where alone the nature of the 
ground rendered sieg*e operations possible, a deep 
and broad ditch was excav-ated in the rock before 
them. Titus received tlie acclamations of his soldiers, 
who saluted him as imperator. He planted his stan- 
dards at the eastern portal of the Temple, which was 
still standing', and performed his sacrifices before 
them ; this done, he resumed his tedious work with, 
admirable patience. Once more he charged Josephus 
to summon the malignants. The renegade was dis- 
missed a last time without a hearing. He came 
forward in person to the chasm in the bridge, and. 
the Jewish chiefs conferi*ed with him from the other 
side. The Homan addressed them as an injured yet 
placable master. He offered life to such as should 
lay down their arms and acknowledge his authority. 
To such as persisted in their crime he threatened 
merciless punishment. The Zealots replied that they 
had sworn an oath never to surrender : let them 
pass freely through the gates with their wives and 
children, and they would abandon their city and 
betake themselves to the wilderness. Well indeed 
might they distrust their conqueror. A few tmarmed 
priests, who had cowered among the ruins of the 
Temple, had just before descended, pressed by hun- 
ger, and thrown themselves on his mercy ; they had 
been led straightway to execution, with the brutal 
sarcasm that those who live by the altar should perish 
with the altar.^ On this refusal of the insurgents the 
imperator declared that the whole city should be 
razed to the ground, and began at once, in the quar- 
ters he held, the work of demolition. 


» Joseph, ^e!/. .lud^ 6. 1 
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Blit while preparations were making in the Roman 
quarters for the reduction of the last atrong- 
hold of the Jews, the defenders themselves 
jinong *e had broken through all restraints of disci- 
***■ pline, and the Upper City was abandoned to 

rapine and slaughter. Jealousy and discord reigned 
among the Jews; their chiefs surrendered to them 
every obnoxious citizen ; and thousands were im- 
pelled to throw themselves into the hands of the 
enemy, who granted them for the most part life and 
liberty- An armed band seized the palace, repulsed 
an attack of the Romans, put to the sword the mul- 
titudes who had taken refuge in it, to the number, as 
■we are told, of four thousand, and divided among 
themselves the treasures which had been lodged 
there. One Roman prisoner they slew', and dragged 
his body through the streets in impotent revenge for 
their own slaughtered myriads; another they bound 
for execution in the face of his countrymen, but he 
contrived to escape from their hands, and reached 
the Roman lines. It was reported as an instance of 
the sternness of the general’s discipline, tempered by 
his personal clemency, that though he refrained from 
smiting with the axe the soldier who had suffered 
himself to be captured, he deprived him of his 
arms, and discharged him with ignominy from the 
service-* 

But famine at last was doing the work of the 
Famine.mas- besiegcrs more surely than the sword or 
tke catapult. The blockade was strictly 
lSn7«h uie kept ; provisions failed ; the armed slew 
cjty. unarmed to diminish the number of 

mouths, but their own strength no longer sufficed 
for a last attempt to break the lines of circumval- 
lation. A gleam Of hope still flickered in their 
bosoms. The limestone hills of Judea are perforated 


* Joseph, "vi. 7. 1 
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with numerous caves and fissures^ and the site of 
Jerusalem itself is mined with vaults and galleries^ 
excavated by' the hand of man. Here were the store- 
houses and granaries^ the reservoirs and the sewers 
of the great city^; narrow and winding passages led 
from hill to hilh from building to building beneath 
the walls, and into the vallevs bevond them. It 
seemed possible to find here a means of exit : the 
labyrinth might at least afford an impenetrable 
hiding'-place. John and Simon withdrew from the 
defence of the ramparts, and repaired with the most 
desperate of their followers to these subterranean 
retreats, while the Romans occupied the 
stronghold they had abandoned, and carried 
fire and slaughter through the streets of the 
Upper City. Overtaking the crowd of fugitives, flee- 
ing*, yet with no asylum to flee to, in these narrow 
avenues, they slew till they were weary of slaughter ; 
then broke into the houses and loaded themselves 
with plunder till they could carry off no more. In 
some dwellings they discovered the bodies of whole 
families huddled together: hunger had anticipated 
the sword. From such places the fiercest warriors 
recoiled with horror, and rushed back into the streets 
empty-handed. ^ 

The Upper City perished in the flames, like the 
quarters which had been captured before, rteetruetion 
On the 8th of Grorpiaeus, apparently an 
early day in September, five months and a 
half after the first investment, Jerusalem ceased to 
exist.® Titus himself advanced step by step through 
the blazing ruins, admiring the vast strength of the 
the defences, the solidity of the towers, the size of 

^ Joseph, JBelL Jud, vi. 8. 5. 

® Dion (Ixvi. 7.) asserts that Jerusalem was taken on the Sabbath 
day. He had said the same of its capture by Fompeius, and again 
by Sosius. Jo'^ephus, who would not have passed over such a coin* 
riderice, makes no mention of it IN'orisius, who fixes the date to 
Sept. 2., proves that this was not the Sabbath. 
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the stones, and the nice adjustment of the masonr5^.^ 
God has heen ray hehper^ he dev^outly exclaimed, — 
unless, indeed, the words were ascribed to him by 
the uneasy conscience of the renegade, — God it %vas 
that 'palled dorcn the Jews frora those formidable 
'vjalls ; for 'what could the hands of mea or their 
engines have availed against them! While he gave 
orders for the complete destruction of the stronghold 
which had made so memorable a resistance to the 
forces of the empire, he directed that three of its 
towers should be allowed to stand as a monument of 
its strength, and of his perseverance.^ With the same 
deliberation, and on similar principles, he proceeded 
to deal with the multitudes, who, after the fury of 
the victors was satiated, still remained to glut their 
pride or their cupidity. He decreed that those only 
who were found in arms and resisting should hence- 
forth be slain ; all who sued for quarter should be 
spared, collected together, and numbered. Xet when 
the tale was completed, the old and useless were 
passed in cold blood on the edge of the sword. The 
tallest and best looking were next chosen to grace 
the conqueror’s triumph ; of the rest all above the 
age of seventeen were drafted off to the quarries in 
Egypt, or condemned to fight with beasts in the 
theatres of Antioch and Caesarea. All the children 
were sold as slaves. But the fierce animosity of the 
soldiers outran the barbarity of their officers, and 


^ At the bottom of the hills in some places, particularly below the 
area of the temple, thei e may now be seen some courses of stones of 
immense proportions, bevelled (that is, the junction between them 
g^rooved to some depth), giving a great appearance of solidity. It 
^eems possible that ihi se may be remains of the walls which Titus 
admired, and which Josephus remarked for their ajcpLSeka — u? 
kpfXQuioLS^ VI, 9. 1, 

^ The bases of the towers Hippicus and Phasael arc believed by 
many topographers still to exist at the foot of certain turrets of the 
modern citadel of Jerusalem Will’ams, art. Jerusalem in JJht, 
C*iass^ Geography^ 
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was met with equal exasperation on the part of tfie 
victims. Of the whole number, eleven thousand, if 
we may believe the most terrible story in Josephus^, 
perished from starvation, some denied aliment by 
their keepers, others refusing to accept it.^ 

Fierce and cruel as the leaders of the Jewish 
patriots had proved themselves, we could 
nevertheless have wished to learn that they Jt*hn and 
too fell at last, sword in hand, on the last 
tower or behind the last breastwork of their city. 
But both Simon and John, as we have seen, had 
sought escape, or at least concealment, in its under- 
ground galleries; nor were they successful. John, 
pressed by hunger, came presently forth and surren- 
dered himself openly to the conqueror. Simon had 
taken with him tools and workmen, as well as food, 
and laboured to excavate a passage till his supplies 
failed him. He then thought, in his last extremity 
to impose upon the Romans by contriving to rise 
arra3’'ed magnificently in white or purple from the 
centre of the Temple platform. The awe or terror 
of the spectators soon abated when they saw, beneath 
the ro3"al or priestly robes, the squalid features of 
their victim. Detected by a Roman officer, he was 
led bound to Titus. Both to the Romans and to his 


* Joseph- vt, 9. 2.; €<l>6d^7icraif 6* ctHTotv ep ous StdKptPep fjfiepous wtt* 
euSeias ^phs toTs /nvplotSy cl puep ^irb fxicrovs 'toop <pv\dKcap /ie-rct- 

KapL€<ivoPT€s 'rpo^rjSf ot 5* ou 'jrpacrii/j^epoi diboftetrriv^ According to this 
author 90,000 Jews were made captives in the course of the whole 
war, a number which seems hy no means excessive. But I cannot 
persuade myself to place in my text his enumeration of the victims 
of the siege, which he makes to amount to 1,100,000. This estimate, 
he adds, will not appear extravagant when we remember that the 
multitudes which flocked to Jerusalem for the passover were shut up 
in the city, and that the priests, when interrogated by Cestius about 
the number of their people, had calculated the number of Paschal 
lambs in a given year at 256,500. and tSe number of communicants, 
at little more than ten to each, at 2,700,000. vi, 9. 3. Comp. Basel). 
Jlist, JSecL iii. 5. The physical impossibility of such numbers 
being accommodated within the area of the city has been often 
demonstrated. 
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(sountryman Josephus he seems to have been iiii>re 
particularly obnoxious than his colleague. While 
John was granted his life, and kept without pub- 
lic disgrace in perpetual confinemeut, Simon was re- 
served for the special ornament of the triumph, for 
ignominy, and for death.* 

This, ^ys the historian, was the sixth time that 
Conclusion of the Jewish capital had been captured, the 
tiieunr. second time that it had been destroyed. 
When it rose again from its ashes, it "was by the 
hands, not of its own people, but of Roman colonists ; 
and many are the generations which have since 
witnessed a siege and a sack of Jerusalem.^ Of the 
remainder of this war, which this signal blow did 
not immediately terminate, there needs little be said. 
The Jews still maintained themselves in some for- 
tresses of Judea, and the defence of Machaerus and 
Massada adds another brilliant gleam to the sunset of 
their glory. But the final lesult of these operations 
was no longer doubtful, and the Roman chief did not 
feel that his presence was required at them. His 
cares were directed to organizing the g'overnment of 
Lis conquests. The residence of Titus at Berytus, 
and again at Caesarea, was marked by bloody shows 
in the circus, where he solemnized the bii-th'days of 
his father and brother with the slaughter of multi- 
tudes of Jewish captives. From thence he returned 
to witness the completion of his instructions with 
regard to Jerusalem, and, leaving the Tenth legion 
in garrison on the spot, carried with him the Fifth 
and Fifteenth into Egypt. His acceptance of the 
title of Imperator from his soldiers was calculated to 
give umbrage to 4;he jealousy of the reigning emperor. 


^ Joseph. JSell Jud. vii. 2. 

^ Jerusalem is <^aid to have been seventeen times in all, — 

sometimes, as under the Persian Chosru and the Crusndeis, wirh 
Jeriiblo slaughter; but it has been overthrown only by Nebuchad- 
iiez-iar and Titus. 
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and his indiscretion in wearing the diadem in a reli- 
gious ceremony at Memphis was interpreted perhaps 
by the courtiers to his disadvantage ; it was remem- 
bered, moreover, that his younger brotlier, with far 
less personal merits, had betrayed too keen a zest fox- 
imperial distinctions. Titus ^vas well aware that his 
conduct was liable to misconstruction. Hastening 
accordingly to Rome as soon as affairs per- Tit^s re- 
mitted him, he presented himself unan- Bo7i>e^and 
nounced in the palace, exclaiming. Here am, 

I, father 1 Vespasian, with good sense and 
feeling, requited him with confidence and honours, 
associating him in the triumph which followed, and 
in the cares and gratifications of empired That tri 
iimph, earned with more toil and peril than any one 
perhaps of the three hundred and twenty which had 
preceded it, has been rendered memorable to posterity 
by monuments still existing. Even in the confusion 
of the storm and the conflagration, some of the 
choicest ornaments of the Temple may have been 
seized and saved by the conquerors. Many of them 
had perhaps been hidden by pious hands before the 
last crisis of disaster. But after the capture of the 
city, certain priests emerging from their hiding- 
places had saved their own lives by delivering the 
treasures they had secreted. The sacred furniture of 
the Holy Place was borne before the Imperators to 

^ Suet. 5, 6. This association in the empire is selected foi 
the subject of a special compliment by Silius (Pmmic. iii, 603.). Dion 
remarks (Ixvi. 7.) than neither Vespasian nor Titiistook the cogno- 
men of Judaicus: ‘-ob contemptum gentis,’* says H imar. 

2 The Christian historian Orosius, in his satisfaction at the over- 
throw of the Jews, looks with special favour^ on this Judean tri- 
umph: “Pulchrum et ignotum antea cunctis' mortalibus inter ti*o- 
centos viginti triumphos, qui a conditione IJrbis usque ad id tempus 
acfi erant, hoc spoctacnium fiiit, patrem et iilium uno tiinmphali 
curru vectos, gloriosissimam ab his, qui patrem et filinm oftenderant, 
victoriam reportasse/’ Doinitian, says Suetonius (^JDomit, 2.), ac- 
companied the triumphal car, on a white horse; but “black care*' 
sat doubtless behind him. 
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the Capitol; — the candlestick with seven, branches, 
the golden table, the trumpets which announced the 
year of Jubilee, the book of the Law and the vessel 
nf incense.* W^hen, some years later, an aich was 
erected to commemorate the victory of Titus, these 
illustrious trophies were sculptured upon it, with 
fig'ures of Jewish captives surmounted by an emblem 
of the victor’s apotheosis.’® These witnesses to the 
truth of the history I have related are scanned at 
this day by Christians passing to and fro between 
the Colosseum and the forum : and at this day the 
Jew refuses to walk beneath them, and creeps steal- 
thily by the side, with downcast eyes or countenance 
averted.® 

The annexation of Palestine to the empire was 
final annex- uow finally Confirmed, and the provinces 
pl“e.ufie given in charge to an imperial procurator. 
dutlolfoTtue Vespasian founded no colony to secure his 
nmpire. couquest | he settled 800 of his veterans in 
the town ofEmmaus seven miles from Jerusalem, but 
he assigned them no territorial possessions. The 
whole soil was confiscated and sold for the benefit of 


* Joseph. HelL Jud. vil. 5. 5., compared with the sculptures on 
the Arch of Titus at Home. 

^ The Jewdsh tiophies are sculptured in bas-relief on the inside of 
the arch, beneath the vaulting. OppoMte to these is another bas- 
relief, representing Titus in the quadiigu, the reins held by the god- 
dess Itoma. In the centre of the ai'ch Titus is borne to heaven by 
an eagle. It may be conjectured that these ornaments to his glory 
were designed after the death of Vespasian, and completed after his 
own- Another monument of the Jewish triumph exists in the me- 
dals of Vespasian, bearing the -figure of “Judea captive*' beneath 
the palm-tree. Eckhel, vi. 326. For the subsequent history of the 
Jewish trophies, which can be traced down to the time of Belisarius, 
see Bui ion’s Antiquities of Home, i, 290-, from Tillemont, JSmpereurs 
Homains, 

^ For this popular stateinent Burton refers to Madame de Stael's 
Cortnne^ chap. iv. That imaginative writer does not profess to give 
her aurhoriry, but only remarks: “ II est ^souhaiter, pour riionrieur 
des Juifs, que cette anecdote soit vraie: les longs ressouvenirs cou- 
riennent aux longs maiheurs.” 
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the fiscus to the highest bidder* A remnant of the 
native population entered again, perhaps, into pos- 
session of their estates, but at the price of a tribute 
equal in amount to tiie fee simple, with the forfeiture 
ot their polity, and dissolution of their chief bond of 
union- The contribution of two drachmas, w’hich 
every child of Israel throughout the world had hither- 
to given annually to the Temple, he was now required 
to transfer to the Capitol.^ With the reduction of 
Palestine the consolidation of the empire was com- 
j)leted. From the 3Iersey to the Dead Sea no nation 
remained erect, and the resistance of the last fiee 
men on her frontiers had been expiated with their 
blood. The overthrow of Judea, with all the monu- 
ments of an ancient but still living civilization, was 
the greatest crime of the conquering republic. It 
commenced in wanton aggression, and was effected 
with a barbarity, of which no other example occurs 
in the records of civilization. JeriTsalem shared the 
fate of Tarquinii and Corinth ; but the Romans, 
stalking amongst the ruins of Zion, seemed uncon- 
scious that they had annihilated a nation more im- 
portant in the history of the world than Etruria, or 
even than Greece. Yet not altogethei* annihilated. 
The homeless Jews, scattered, as captives or fugitives, 
more widely than ever, bore thi'oug'hout the empire 
and beyond it the seeds of the Jaw delivered from 
Sinai, the fortitude which neither Egyptian, nor 
Syrian, nor Roman could bend or break, the hopes 
which delay had not extinguished, the maxims which 
patriarchs and prophets had revered. Even on the 
frontiers of Palestine the ancient voices were again 
uplifted. To the temple of Jerusalejn succeeded the 
schools of Tiberias ; and the influence of the Rabbis 

* Joseph. ^elL Jud. vii. 6. 6. D’on, Ixvi. 7., where see KeiTnar’s 
note, and references to Suet. JDomit, 12. ; Tertullian. Apoh IS.; 
Appian, Syriac, p. 11 9.; and O igen, Opp. i. 2S. ed. Hua?.; show* 
ing hOAv long and how constantly tliis exaction was maintained. 
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has in all ages been not always acknowledged, 

by Christians and Mahometans, by the sages of both 
the West and East. 

Nor is this alL The Temple fell in the early days 
Conciniiing of August ; the exact date we have not per- 
remarKs. haps the mcans of ascertaining. Josephus 

indeed, embracing the fond imagination of his coun- 
trymen, was persuaded that its final destruction oc- 
curred precisely on the day, the lOtli of the month 
Ab, on which it had been once before destroj^ed by 
the Assjudans, being 1130 3 ’'ears, 7 months, and 15 
da 3 "s from its first foundation by Solomon, 539 years 
and 45 da 3 ’s from its restoration under Cyrus.^ But 
if we may indulge in the observation of such coinci- 
dences, none is more remarkable than the fall by fire, 
within eight months of each other, of the two national 
temples of the Romans and the Jews. We have re- 
marked throughout this history the close political 
connexion, and at the same time the social distrust 
and jealousy, existing between these peoples. We 
have long anticipated the decisive war which was 
destined at last to spring from them. But we have 
discovered, at the root of this mutual repulsion, so 
unnaturally controlled, a conflict of ideas still more 
grave and lasting. Palestine was the cradle of the 
Grospel ; the Jews the people first appointed to ex- 

^ Jose]»h. vi 4. 8. Oiir siuthor is gc*nerally supposed to use the 
names of the Macedonian months for the Jewish, which most nearly 
corresponded with them. Thus Lious represents Ab, which com- 
prises (normally) part of July and August. But as the Hebrew 
months are lunar, with a thirteenth intercalated periodically, the 
stdar season to which they eorreSf»ond may vary to the extent of 
eleven days. The 10th of IjOus, therefore, on which the Temple 
was burnt, may be at the end of July or early in August, Modem 
chronolouists have ct5t the knot by making Tous to correspond ex- 
actly with the Roman August, and so fixing the date in question to 
August 10. See de V'enfier !es L>ates : apr^s J. C. iv. If 8. 
Clinron, more discreetly, abstains from determining it, FetsU UelL 
ill- 353., Ffii,t. Fom, i. 58. The Jews keep their annual fast, in memory 
of the fall of the Temple, on the 9th of Ab. Salvador, Domin. Fomm 
en Judee^ n', 468. 
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pound it. The destruction, never to be repaired, of 
their material Temple cut the cords which bormdtlie 
jiSTew Faith to its local habitation, and launched it 
under the hand of Providence, on its career of spiritual 
conquest ; while the boasted restoration of the Capitol 
was a vain attempt to retain hold of the past, to re- 
vive the lost or perishing, to reattach to new con* 
ditions of thought an outworn creed of antiquity 
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CHAPTER EX. 


CHiaracter of tlie Flavian or Antonine era. — Restoration and main* 
tenance of j>eace by Vespasian. — Reaction from the extravagance 
of recent times. — Vespasian’s hab’ts and policy. — Census and 
financial measures. — forum and temple of Peace. — Endow- 
ment of the rhetoricians and teachers of literature. — The philo- 
sopheis expelled from Rome, and execution of Ilelvidius Priscus. 
— I>emoliuon of Nero’s golden house. — Baths of Titus. — The 
Colosseum. — Death of Vespasian, a.i>. 79 , a.tj. 832 — Titus assumes 
the empire. — Relations of Titus with Berenice. — Favour with which 
he was regarded by the Romans. — His death, a i>. 81, a u. 834; 
and character. — Destruction of Herculaneum and Pompeii, and 
death of the elder Pliny, (a i>. 71—81. a u. 824—834.) 

We now approach a period of Roman history, dis- 
TheFia%-iim tinguishod by the general prosperity of the 
“wrfjd administration, the tranquil obedience of 

man hutory. people, and with a single exception, by 

the virtue and public spirit of the rulers. The period 
thus favourably characterized embraces eight reigns, 
and about a hundred and ten years, from the acces- 
sion of Vespasian to the death of M. Aurelius. It 
has been usual, indeed, to confine this famous interval 
of good government within narrower limits, by making 
it commence after the death of Domitian; and it has 
been generally designated by the name of the Anto- 
ninas, the last two of the emperors it includes. But 
both the limitation and the designation seem to me 
inappropiiate. The Antonines thus referred to occupy 
in fact but forty years of this period, while the name 
they bore was perpetuated, in compliment to their 
virtues, through several ensuing reigns ; and if we 
ai*e to speak of an Afitonine period at all, we ought 
to extend it to the death of Alexander Severus. On 
the other hand, the era of peace and legal govern- 
ment, ^\hich we have been taught to associate with 
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tlie title of Anton ine^ was really introduced by \^es- 
pasian ; and the sj-stem commenced by him which 
remained in force, with but one interrupt! on, above 
a century, might more justly and more intelligibly 
l)e styled the Flavian. Though founded on a mi- 
litary revolution, this S5"stem was marked by the 
utmost outward deference for the senate. In the 
respect they showed to tliis antique image of aristo- 
cratic au.thority, Vespasian, Trajan, and the Antonines 
were not surpassed by^ Aug*ustus bimself, while other 
successors of Augustus had scarce pretended to re- 
spect it at all. For more than a century the long 
struggle between the Imperator and the nobility, 
between the army and the senate, the sword and the 
gown, the struggle which had drained the life-blood 
of Rome from Marius to Nero, slumbered in repose. 
The claims of the contending powers seemed to boi 
reconciled ; the real authority remained, no doubt, 
with the military chief, but the semblance was im- 
parted to his rivals with a grace and a show of liber- 
ality which soothed them into complacent acquies- 
cence. After the death of Aurelius, or, more properly, 
with the accession of Septimus Severus, the spell was 
once more broken, the veil was rent asunder, and the 
senate could never again be deceived into a belief in 
its sovereign authority. One or two faint attempts 
to reassert it were speedily and harshly suppressed, 
and the last sparks of independence were finally ex- 
tinguished in the administrative revolution of Dio- 
cletian and Constantine. 

It is not, however, in the pretended government 
by the senate, a mere shadow of sovereignty, succession of 
that the peculiar features of the period now princes, 
before us are traced. Of the eigltt Caesars in suc- 
cession from Vespasian down;svards, one only was 
a debauchee and a tyrant ; seven were men of sense 
and vigour, able rulers, just and beneficent adminis- 
trrdors. This unexampled series of good princes in 
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an absolute monarchy has heen reg'arded as a fortu- 
nate accident ; but it is not fair to ascribe it to acci- 
dent only. The men were the product of their tiinesj 
and were legitimate representatives of the class from 
which they sprang, the military aristocracy of the 
empire. With the single exception above cited, they 
had all been trained from youth in habits of disci- 
pline and the discharge of public duties ; they had 
learnt to obey before they were called upon to govern ; 
a training which seldom failed, under the stern tra- 
ditions of Eoman education, to make men of conduct 
and self-control. At the same time, the habits o€ 
their age, chastened by suffering, and sobered from 
the debauches of the youth of tlie empire, did not 
tempt them, as their predecessors had been tempted, 
to the gToss extravagance and cynicism which dis- 
graced the nobles of the Julian and the Claudian 
court. The ag-e was better, as we shall see, and the 
men who represented the age were accordingly better 
also. 

A period thus marked by virtue in the highest 
The period. places, and by moderation and sobriety in 
defier'll t zn the ranks beneath, is naturally deficient in 
recor a. Incident. Still more is the Flavian, period 
deficient in historical records. Tranquilh'ty at home 
and success for the most part abroad, can furnish few 
events of stirring interest, and few characters attrac- 
tive or instructive. Accident has deprived us of that 
large portion of Tacitus’s Histories in which the 
career of Vespasian and his sons was doubtless nar- 
rated in the fullest detail. The voluminous recital 
of Dion is reduced, almost at the same moment, to a 
meagre abridgment; the biographies of Suetonius 
become, as he approaches his own times, unaccount- 
ably shght and superficial. Although the century 
before xis was prolific in historical composition, we 
possess none but the slightest fragments of contem- 
porary narrative. Our materials for history must be 
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gathered almost wholly from indirect sources ; from 
letter-writers, panegyrists, satirists, and philoso- 
phers ; from tlie scattered intimations of coins and 
inscriptions ; as a last resoiurce, from the vague, un- 
faithful compilations of later ages. The Flavian or 
Antonine period lias indeed attracted the notice of 
many modern students, and has been eulogized by 
some as a period of great and exceptional happiness 
for mankind.^ It has been sketched in essays, in 
which a partial collection of facts, or a skilful dispo- 
sition of light and shade, has sufSced to give to it 
precisely those features and characteristics which 
harmonized with the writer^'s previous conception. 
Tt will be my task to lay before the reailer an ample 
narrative of the events recorded, with such a delinea- 
tion of tlie state of affairs as our imperfect informa- 
tion and ray own prescribed limits will*allow. 

If the triumph over Judea was celebrated, as wo 
may conjecture, soon after Titus’s return vesposian 
from the East, — that is., in the middle of fempiiof 
the summer of 824, — it would nearly coin- 
cide with the anniversary of Vespasian’s assumption ol 
the purple two years previously.^ The Imperator was 
now in his sixty-second year; old enough to feel 
fatigued by a long ceremonial in which he took 
personally no interest. He was prouder, we may 
believe, of the distinguished son who shared his 
triumph, than of the acclamations 'with which he was 
himself saluted, and complained of his own weak- 

* I need scarcely refer the reader of Roman History to the early 
chapters of Oibbon*s His^tory, which are animated throughout by this 
idea, or to the paragraph headed ** G-eneral felicity,*’ near the end of 
ch. 2., in which it is more distinctly indicated. A few years later 
Ilegewi'sch worked it out, with special reference to G-tbban*s views, 
in a formal treatise, on The Epoch of Roman ilistory -which was 
fthe happiest for the Human Race ; ** by which he does not mean the 
happiest epoch of all history, an extravagance which seems to have 
been reserved for a very recent essayist. 

“ The accession is dated, it will be remembered, from the salura* 
rion by the army at CsB^area, July 17, rr.c. 822, a. d. 69. 

TOIi. TIL S 
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ness in accepting in Iiis old age honours to which he 
had little claim from his origin, and which he so 
little coveted as the reward of his achievements.’ 
The descent of the victor from the Capitol, and the 
return of his soldiers to tlieir quarters, were followed 
by the solemn announcement of peace restored to the 
empire. The new Augustus closed once more the 
temple of Janus, which had stood open since the 
G-erman wars of the first princeps ; or, according to 
the computation of the Christian Orosius, from the 
birth of Christ to the overthrow of the Jewish people : 
for the senate had refused to sanction Nero’s caprice 
in closing it on his precarious accommodation with 
Parthia.® Never before had this solemn act addressed 
the feelings of the citizens so directly ; for in the 
recent season of war they had been made to taste 
more nearly and more painfully of its horrors than 
at any time since the days of Marius and Sulla. 
They had undergone a mutiny of their legions, a re- 
volt in their provinces, the bitter hostility of a rival 
nation not yet broken to subjection ; and all these 
perils had been enlianced by the irruption of bar- 
barian hordes in more than one quarter within their 
frontiers. But these troubles, however terrible, were 
counted as nothing in comparison with the strife of 
Bomans against Romans, within the limits of Italy, 
even within the walls of Rome itself. For a moment, 
the emperor, the senate and every other authority. 


Suet* Vesp. 12 : ‘*Meritove plecti qni trivimphnm, quasi nut de- 
bitum majoribus suis ant speratum unqiiam s^ibi, tarn iiiepce benex 
coneupisset,** In a similar spirit he vrcis wont to jeer at the folly ol? 
men who affected the empire: Stultitice arguens, qui ignorarent 
quanta moles molestiaque imperio inessent,*’ Victor, de 0<8sn?\ 9. 

® Orosius, vii. sT; from a lost passage ot Tacitus: “ Sene Atigusto 

JTanus patefictus usque ad Vespasiani duravit 

The frontier wars of Rome could hardly he said at any moment to 
have entirely ceased; but the transient lull of hostilities on the con* 
elusion of peace with Parrhia, a.i>. 6.% just before the outbreaks on. 
the Rhine and in Palestine, was perhaps as complete as at any tiizia 
prerioofl or subsequent* 
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had fallen beneath the heels of a tumultuous soldiery, 
and the laws had succumbed to the furious violence 
of the camp. The civilization of eight centuries had 
lain at the mercy of worse than barbarian frenzy. 
The preservation of the empire from so many 
perils around it and within it, is one of the 
most remarkable events of our history. Tet o/the 
this is not the first time that in the midst 
of local rebellions and central dissension, the great 
bulk of the provinces, instead of rising in one mass 
against their conquerors, had remained passive under 
a yoke which it might seem easy to shake off for 
ever. The same phenomenon had occurred during 
the contests of Coesar and Pompeius, and again when 
the whole Roman world was convulsed by the struggle 
of Octavius and Antonins. If the frantic resistance 
of the Jews gave birth now to no sympathetic move- 
ments among the subject races of the East ; if in the 
West the revolt of the legions excited no general 
outbreak of the nations from which they had chiefly 
sprung ; if the convention of the states of Graul had 
separated with a resolution to stand aloof from the 
military mutiny, and the prospect of an independent 
sovereignty had roused no patriotic feehng among 
the descendants of Vercingetorix ; the Romans them- 
selves might ascribe this apathy to a sense of the 
solid benefits of their rule. Such, indeed, is the ex- 
planation to which Tacitus, feeling evidently that an 
explanation is required, himself inclines : nevertheless 
we must remember that it will hardly apply to the 
circumstances of the earlier period, when the character 
of the Roman sway had not yet made itself fully felt. 
We must bear in mind, however, the^great deficiency 
in ancient society of the means by^ which common 
feeling and opinion are concentrated and diffused 
through large ti'acts of country, and among wide- 
spread populations. Tribes and races were then more 
sharply separated from each other in thought, speech 

m 2 
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and usage ; the centres of local action were indefi- 
nitely multiplied ; communication was tedious or un- 
certain; the interchange of commerce was irregular 
and slender; the continent was an archipelago of in- 
sulated communities^ in which men were separated 
as much by their social jealousies as by the natural 
impediments to union and combination. It was only 
by the control of a powerful aristocracy that these 
clans could at any time be moved together. From 
the period of their conquest it had been the policy 
of the Eomans to extinguish the authority of the 
chiefs throughoLit the provinces^ and to set up in its 
place a number of local democracies^ weak in them- 
selves, fail of domestic jealousies and foreign rivalries, 
suspicious of every appeal to a common sentiment, 
looking with petty exclusiveness to their own special 
interests, and neglecting more and more even the 
imperfect means of intercommunication which they 
possessed. Perhaps the Romans, accustomed them- 
selves to the contemplation of national feelings and 
common motives of action, exaggerated the national 
character of the resistance made to their arms in 
Gaul, Spain, Britain and Germany. It was not the 
mere illusion of vanity that induced a Caesar or a 
Tacitus to dignify with the name of a vast nation the 
puny efforts of a mere clan or robber’s following. At 
all events we may be sure that no common bond of 
feelLng or interest existed in any of those great pro- 
vinces at the end of the first century of the empire.^ 
Outside the bounds of Roman dominion there 
Respite from was still less Opportunity for concerted ac- 
gression. ^ tion. The bai'barians beyond the Rhine 

and the Danube, on the shores of the Euxine or the 

* It may be added that^the provinces were generally disarmed. 
Juvenal’s ihetoricul exclamation : “spoliatisarma supersunt/’is hardly 
true. The propi ietors, moreover, were held in check by their own 
slaves. The Jews could not have maintained their Internecinal 
’ivar against Rome, had not their social s\ stem been very different in 
this respect fiom that of Gaul oi Aliica.* 
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Caspian, always restless and generally aggressive, 
could only combine under the precarious authority 
of some leader of unusual qualities or fortune, A 
Maroboduus or a Mitfridates might have made him- 
self formidable to Rome at the crisis of the late civil 
commotions : but the Germans had been skilfully 
divided; the Scythians and the Dacians had not yet 
learnt to combine ; a singde detachment in Moesia 
was sufficient to strengthen the presidiary legions, 
and assure the safety of the northern frontier. The 
Pai'thians, more vigilant, more politic, more united, 
\vei*e awed by their recent recollection of Corbulo ; 
and they too had their own troubles at this moment 
to contend with. The arms of Vologesus were oc- 
cupied by an incursion of the Alani, who were pouring 
eastward from the mouth of theTanais, and thunder- 
ing against the Caspian gates. Vologesus had proudly 
otfered Vespasian the assistance of a force of Parthian 
cavalry : but no sooner was tbe imperator seated on 
his throne, than the Parthian found it convenient 
to ask for assistance in his turn. Vespasian, who 
had haughtily declined foreign aid himself, was at li- 
berty to reject his rival’s petition.^ He had no taste 
for enterprise or adventure : he looked forward to 
no distant schemes of policy ; his own means were 
straitened, and the resources of the empire crippled. 
He had just inaugurated an era of peace, and the 
tranquillity of the state was as dear to him as his own. 
Perhaps his g*reatest difficulty lay in resisting the 
solicitations of Domitian, who is said to have aspired 
to lead an army in person, and to have importuned 
his father for the means of reaping laurels for 
himself.* 

^ It was remarked that Vespasian ajlowed Vologesus to address 
him a letter with the superscription, Arsaoes, king of kings, tu 
Flavius Vespasiauus, greeting: ” and even used the same terms in his 
reply, without assuming himself the imperial titles, Dion. Ixvi. 1 1. 

® Suet. Domit 2.; Joseph. JBelL Jud^ vii. 7. 4.; Dion, IxvL 15. 
This incident is referred to the jear n.o. S28, a.o. 75. 
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The joy of the citizens at their extraordinary de- 
The Peace of Hverance is strongly marked in the scanty 
ap,1!k«!re?iby recoi’ds of the time which have descended 
ti.o itainaMB. The Peacc of Vespasian was cele- 

brated hy a new bevy of poets and historians not less 
loudly than the Peace of Augustus. A new era of 
happiness and prosperity was not less passionately 
predicted. Even the dry prose of the philosopher 
Pliny bursts into luxuriance at the sight of the divine 
emperor marching with his sons majestically along 
the sacred 'path of virt^le and henejicenoe, trodden 
by the chiefs of Roman stoi'y.^ The medals of the 
period were stamped with repeated allusions to this 
consummation of the emperor’s fortune, a consum- 
mation not attained by unworthy compliances, but 
dignified by the restoration of domestic freedom and 
the overthrow of every foreign enemy.® This was 
the public service to which the Flavian dynasty could 
appeal, and it covered defects in title which would 
have startled the Romans of an earlier day. The 
family of the divine Julii, divine in birth, in beaixty, 
and in genius, was replaced by a brood of mere 
plebeians, adapted neither by their origin, their his- 
tory, nor their personal characteristics, to engage the 

' Plin. Hist, Hat, ii. 7.; ‘*Hac proceres iere Homan i ; hac coelesti 
pas«a cam libens suis vadit maximus omnis sevi rector Vespasianus 
Augustus, fes^is rebus subveniens.” Comp- Aurel. Victor, de Caesar, 
9*: Hxsanguem diufessuraque terraruin orbem brevi rcfecit;^’ and 

Q. Curtius, X* 9., if we may assign this date to the author of the 
** Liife of Alexander.'* Those who believe that the Aratca of Ger- 
manicus Csesar” is the work of Domitian, will also compare v- 16 ; 
“ Pax tua, tuque adsis nato numenque secundos.'* Put, for myself^ 
I adhere to the opinion I forraerlv expiessed, that the **■ Germanicus 
Caesar ’* of the Codd. 4s the nephew of Tiberius, Imhof shows, among 
other arguments, that Domitian never bears this title among his 
contemporaries, but rather that of ‘‘ Germanicus Augustus." Imhof, 
JDomitianus^ p. 134. 

* Clinton, Fast. Horn, 5. 59.; Hckhel, T>oct* Humm, Vett, v5. 323 — 
S30- ^ See the legends : “ Homa resurges *‘Pax orbis terrarum 
♦ Paci scternse domns Vespasiani:" “ Assertor libertatis publiofie 

Signjs receptis,*’ &c. 
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sympatliies of a superstitious and imaginative people. 
The father, the first of his name who had risen to 
civil honours, had only been known, while yet a sub- 
ject, as the plainest of citizens, thrifty and penurious 
in his habits, mean in his address, homely in cotmte- 
nance and figure, gifted with no spark of enthusiasm 
or genius, a man who had descended from the highest 
office to exercise a trade, where he seemed to be just 
in his proper sphere ; and in accordance with this 
character, after his accession to power he made no 
secret of his contempt for the flatterers who pretended 
to discover an heroic origin for his race.* Of the 
sons, the elder, though rarely seen in the city, had 
been shunned there as a dissolute youth, of foreigm. 
manners and inclinations: the younger was only too 
notorious for his frivolity and debaucheries. But 
Vespasian and Titus had deserved well of the republic 
in the field ; they had saved their country from its 
foes : and even Domitian, contemptible as he was, 
might find some favour with the citizens as the de- 
fender of the Capitol against a new Gaulish invasion, 
as a patriot who had contended for the honour of the 
national deities, and waged the wars of Jove.^ 

But in fact the regard in which the new dynasty 
was held, rested on deeper feelings than those of 
mere personal admiration. The temper of the Ro- 


^ Suet. Vesp, 12.: “ Conantes quosdam onginem Flavife gentis ad 
con di tores Reatinos comitemque Herculis irrisit ultro.** 

2 Statius, Sylv, v. 3. 198.: 

Et Senonum furias Xjatise sumpsere cohortes.” 

And Thebaid. i. 21.: 

Aut defensa prins vix: pubescentibas annis 
Bella Jovis.** 

The defence of the Capitol was likened to the wars of JTnpiier and 
the Titans. At a much later period, we meet with an allusion to 
paintings on this subject on the walls of the temple: 

J uvat infra tecta Tonantis 
Cernero Tarpeia pendentes rape Gigantas.** 

Claudian, xxviii. 45. 
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uiaas had undergone a great and sudden change. 
The voluptuous luxury of the early empire had 
rt'ached its climax under Nero, and the nation was 
suffering from the effects of its indulgence. It was 
sick at heart, debilitated and remorseful. The rash 
attempt to follow their sovereign in the race of ex- 
travagance had overwhelmed the fortunes of his 
wealthiest courtiers; his tyranny had crushed the 
most powerful nobles ; the conflagration of the city 
had destroyed the palaces and accumulated treasures 
of many of the chief families ; disturbance in the 
provinces liad dried up the sources of opulence, which 
had been wont to flow with unbroken current to Rome 
and Italy. The vulgar magnificence of upstart freed- 
men had outraged the national dignity, and put 
prodigality out of fashion. When Vespasian, by his 
firmness in redressing extortion abroad, and his vigil- 
ance in checking peculation at home, enforced the 
moderation recommended by his own conspicuous ex- 
ample, he found his subjects well inclined to hail the 
new era, and accept with satisfaction the restrictions 
he might place on display and expenditru'e. Possibly, 
indeed, the futility of sumptuary enactments had been 
discovered ; but while the inquisitions of the aediles 
had proved always ineffectual, the turn given to social 
manners hy the habits of the court seems to have 
been both immediate and lasting. For a hundred 
years, says Tacitus, from the battle of Actium to the 
reign of Galba, the refinements of the table, the 
coarsest and most pervading form of luxury among 
the Romans, had flourished rankly; but though there 
continued, no doubt, to occur many instances of gross 
and profuse living, the period of the worst extrava- 
gance now passed away, never to return in its pris- 
tine licentiousness.^ One happy effect of the late 

* Tae. Ann. iii. 55. s “ Iiuxus meTisae .... panlatira cxoloveic.” 
Ut the exifatence of the two Apicii.cach the model of laxariouslivino 
la Ills OM a time at Homo, there can be no reasonable doubt. The first 
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bloody conflicts was the introduction of many new 
men from provincial families into the magistracy and 
senate, and these offshoots of a ruder stock retained, 
even with their enhanced fortunes, much of the sim- 
plicity of their ancient manners. We may remark 
from this time much greater moderation in the tone 
of Roman literature, and g’enerally more decorum of 
thought and langnage, than in the age preceding. 
The people seem to liave become suddenly sobered. 
Their most cherished illusions had been dispelled by 
suffering. We meet with little now of the turgid 
declamation, of which we have heard so much, on 
tlie grandeur of Rome, the immensity of her con- 
quests, the eternity of her dominion. Henceforth, 
instead of flaunting contrasts between the fortune of 
the empire and the meanness of all foreign nations, 
we shall find the greater happiness and virtue of the 
simple barbarians insinuated or even asserted. Arms 
are no long*er exalted as the legitimate career of the 
citizen. Wealth is not ostentatiously worshipped as 
the highest object of desire. Luxury, and the vices 
which attend it, are denounced as sins, not merely 
mocked as vulgar affectations. Obedience is held 
not less honourable than command ; domestic habits 
and virtues are regarded with pleasure and esteem. 
On the other hand, — such is the point at which the 
highest philosophy has arrived, — the true Divinity 
consists, according to Pliny, in rendering aid as a 
mortal to fellow mortals. This is recognised, at least 
among the most intelligent, as the actual origin of 
mythological romance ; and such as this is the god- 
like career of the august Vespasian, the greatest of 
all rulers in every age and realm, wl:^o sustains with 

lived in the first century before Christ, the second in the first century 
after. It is to the second that most of our notices refer. The third, 
who is said to have flc^urished in the reign of Trajan, i. e, the second 
e<*ntnry of our era, is only known from one anecdote, which may well 
be apocryphal, of Aihcnseus. 
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liis sons’ assistance the tottering fabric of society. 
This is the career of immortal glory, the only im- 
mortality, as the writer plainly intimates, to which 
man can hope to attain, however natural and pious 
the custom of ascribing a divine eternity to the great 
benefactors of their species.^ Even the court poets 
were awed to measured decency by the quiet senti- 
naent of the nation. The panegyric of Vespasian by 
Silius Italicus, the ape of Virgil, is modelled upon 
that of August'us Gcesar^ the offsjprimg of the Gods; 
but it hardly yields in dignity to one of the finest 
passages of the ^neid, while it repudiates its most 
vicious audacities.® 

Yet if we turn from the acts and merits of Ves- 
Personal pasiau to the lineaments of his face and 

unr£ab?ts%f figure, we can hardly refrain from smiling 
Vespasian. eutliusiasm avowed for him. None 

of the Roman emperors had a countenance prosaic 
as his ; nor do the artists who were occupied upon it, 
seem to have imagined that they could commend 
themselves to their patron by an attempt to embellish 
or idealize it. The monuments of Vespasian, repre- 
sent him as short and compact in figure, with a thick 


* See the remarkable passage in Pliny, Hist^ Nat. ii. 5., to part of 

which I have already refeircd. «I>eus est mortali jiivare raortalem, 
et base ad aBternam gloriam via. Hac proccres icre Romani .... 
Hie est vefastissimiis referendi bene merentibus gratiam mos, ut talcs 
naminibus ascribant. Quippe et omnium alioium uomina deorum 
^ ex hominum nata sunt meritis.'* 

* Silius, iii. 694. s 

“ Kxin se Curibus virtus calestis ad astra 
EfFeret .... 

Hine pater ignotam donabit vincere Thiilen, 

Inque Caledonios primus trahet agmina lucos; 

CompesGet ripis Rhenum, reget impiger A.fros, 

Palm if cram que senex hello domitabit Idumcn; 

Kec Stygis ille lacus viduataque lumine regna, 

Sed Snpernm sedes, nostrosque tenebit honores.” 

I need not repeat, for the classical reader, the eorre'jponding enco- 
jSEneid. vi. 793.; “Augustus Caesar Uivum 

genus, &c. 
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neck and broad sensual cliin^ a round bald bead, 
small restless eyes, coarse nose and lips, a forehead 
deeply wrinkled with fatigue rather than with 
thought, and his whole expression that of uneasiness 
and efforts It may be worth remarking, as a trait 
of manners, that the biographer, in noticing the 
robustness of his health, says that he took no further 
care of it than to rub his limbs regularly after 
bathing-, and interpose one day’s fast in the course of 
every month. His ordinary habit, after attaining 
the sovereignty, was to be awaked before the custom- 
ary hour, that is, before dawn, read his letters and 
despatches, and then admit his friends to his levee. 
He slipped his feet into sandals without assistance, 
huddled on his toga, and after transacting business, 
drove out and returned for his siesta.^ His repose 
was soothed by female caresses ; but after the death 
of bis legitimate consort he was content to renew the 
less regular union he had previously formed with a 
freedwoman named Ccenis, and on losing her also, 
soon after his accession to power, made thenceforth 
no other permanent connexion.^ From the midday 
re^drement he proceeded to the bath, and thence to 
supper, at which he demeaned himself with the affa- 
bility of a man conscious of having discharged to his 
satisfaction all the duties of the day. His conversa- 
tion was sprightly, and he allowed his companions 


^ Suetonius describes him with a few graphic touches: •*Statur€L 
fuit quad rata, compactis firmisque meinbris, vultu veluti nitentis.** 
Vesp, 20- 

® Suet. Vesp. 21,22. 

® Coenis was a freedwoman of the Claudian family, and had been a 
favourite of Antonia, the mother of Claudius, ^Wiih licr Vespasian 
formed the connexion tolerated by Homan law under the name of 
contulemimn. At a later period he xnad^ a regular marriage with a 
Koman matron, by whom he had the two sons who succeeded bim. 
On her decease he i‘ecalled Coenis on the former terms, the law not 
admitting of union by confaiTeatio or by ces lihra^ in such a case. 
Suet. "Vesp : Kevocavit in contubernium.*’ Ccenis died in 824, 

Dion, Ixvi. 14. 
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almost as inxicli licence in raillery as lie assumed for 
himself; but his humour was reputed somewhat low 
by the polished wits of the court of Nero and Otho. 
Some of his coarse and caustic jests are recorded, 
which might serve to illustrate the manners of the 
times, were they fit for modern ears. One perhaps 
may be repeated, which is characteristic oi the man, 
and has attained celebrity. Wlien seized with his 
last illness and feeling the near approach of dissolu- 
tion, ^1i! he whispered to his attendants, 'meth'i'YiTcs 
I cmi becovniiig a Gocl.^ 

But if such were the new emperor’s relaxations, 
he was thoroughly in earnest in matters of 
nther reatorn- business. He took a plain soldier’s view 
live measures. duty, witliout looking foi’ward as a 

statesman; but in the daily work before him he 
shrank from no responsibility. A Roman who un- 
derstood the office of censor was always in earnest. 
It involved him in many feuds and some dangers. 
Tiberius had been too cynical ; Caius too reckless ; 
Nero too self-indulgent to accept an invidious re- 
sponsibility for the sake of the public weal. Augusttrs 
had assumed it from policy ; Claudius in pedantry 
fortified by insensibility ; but to V espasian it bore 
the form of an act of military discipline. The dis- 

• Suet Veap 23: “Vre! puto dens fio. ’* The popular opinion of 
"V'espa^ian’s amiable qualities is preserved in the romance on the life 
of Apollonius by Philostratus, but the anecdotes there recorded of him 
can hardly be accepted as history. It is pretcndeti that Vespasian, 
conversing with the philosopher in Egypt, for whom he felt the highest 
reverence, and whose guidance he solicited, entreated him to make 
him emperor: TrolTjaSi^ (v.T27.). ** I have already 

'done so,^’ replied the sage, in praying the Gods to give us for em- 
peror a just, generous, temperate, old-fashioned, father of a family.” 
“O Jupiter,” returned Vespasian, <*may I govern wise men, and 
may wise men govern mej ” Then turning to the Egyptians, he 
said, **I)raw from me as from the Nile ’* &s NeiXov 

If he really said anything like this, it must have been in a moment 
of very unusual enthusiasm. It is possible, indeed, that even Ves- 
pasian’s insensibility \\ as not pioof against the intoxication of flattery 
attending upon a great success 
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orders of the times had thinned the ranks of the 
privileged orders. The senate, it is said, had been 
reduced to two hundred members.^ Both senators 
and knights had been impoverished, degraded by 
ignominious compliances, blasted by popular odium. 
Illegitimate pretenders had stepped into the places 
left vacant by death and ruin. Vespasian set about 
the revision of the Lsls, after ancient precedent, and 
associated his son Titus with himself in the task. 
The elder seems indeed to have conducted himself 
with more temper than the younger colleague ; for 
it was against th^ son rather than the father that the 
murmurs of the victims were directed. Vespasian’s 
deference to the senate continued after his decease to 
be noted as the great merit of his administration ; 
and it was mentioned to his honour that for many 
y^ears he refused to accept the tribunitian power, and 
the title of Fatlier of his country.^ Nor would he 
have escaped so free from the most odious charges 
of immorality, lavished at all times on the personal 
enemies of the order, had he rendered himself ob- 
noxious by the austerity of his censures. But Titus, 
on the other hand, is branded with the most flagrant 
imputations, such as, having circulated at first pri- 
vately in angry and indignant circles, were too often 
admitted without proof, but without hesitation, among 
the records of history. The inquisition now made 
into the character, as well as the birth and means of 

' Such is supposed to be the meaning of Aiirel. 'Victor, de Cctfiar, 9 , 
“ Uectis undiqiie optimis viris mille gcntes compositse, cum dii^cntas 
aigerrime reperisset.” He has just been speaking of the senate. Hut, 
as there were several individual families, and of course many persons 
of one family in the same gens or house, at the same time members 
of the senate, the phrase would not be a coiTect one. Still I can 
hardly suppose that the author means us to understand that the 
whole number of Roman houses, patrician" and plebeian, was reduced 
to 200. or that Vespasian treated new houses to such an extent- 

® Suet. Vesp. 12. Even during the civil war he relinquished the 
imperial etiquette of causing nil who appioacbed him to be searched 
for conc'.aled weapons. 
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tne Roman nobles, furnished no doubt an oppor- 
tunity for proscribing many persons against whom 
the Flavian dynasty might harbour ill-will.* Titus, 
we are told, charged with the defence of the new 
settlement of power, did not scruple, in one instance 
at least, to procure the assassination of an enemy to 
his family. He invited a hostile senator, the Vitel- 
liflo general Caecina, to supper, and caused him to be 
waylaid on leaving his presence, and murdered. The 
proofs of the victim’s complicity in a plot were said 
indeed to be notorious ; nevertheless a rumour pre- 
vailed, and was accepted by many as true, that his 
real ofiFence was his supposed intimacy with Titus’s 
favourite Berenice.® 

To prop the tottering and almost prostrate com- 
The inancJai mouwealth, then to secure and adorn it, 
fiSii’ “itey of such according to the biographer of the 
vespMiao. Caesars was the chief care of Vespasian’s 
principate. Strict discipline must be restored to the 
camp ; the insolence of the victors must be repressed ; 
the angry restlessness of the vanquished must be 
soothed. Of the Vitellian soldiers the greater num- 
ber received their discharge, sweetened, no doubt, by 
adequate compensations ; while to those who had 
shared his victory the conqueror extended no special 
indulgence, but doled out their legitimate remunera- 
tion slowly and grudgingly. The restriction of the 
first military honours, long imworthily lavished, to 
the greatest military services, caused perhaps mur- 
murs which have left their echoes in the record of 

* Vespasian assumed the censorship tr. o. 825, a. d. 72; “ Intr.t 
quadnentiium,” says Pliny, writing his Seventh Book ^Nat. Hist. 
vii. 50.) 

® Suet. Vesp. 8., Tif. 6 ; Victor. Hpit. 10. The Ctecina of Sue- 
tonius is the AUienus of Dion, Ixvi. 16., whose criminal intentions 
are adnaitted by that writer. Titus is accused of having effected tiie 
dcstraction of other suspected persons by sending his creatures into 
public places with instructions to call loudly for their punishment, 
which he pretended to interpret as the voice and declared will of 
the people. 
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our hibtory* *• ^ The frugal temper and actual poverty 
of the emperor were half disguised by an affected 
simplicity of manners ; as when he rebuked a per- 
fumed candidate with a gesture of disgust, and the 
sharp remark, I had raiher yovu had smelt of fj aril c. 
The censorship offered an opportunity for a reconsti- 
tution of the provinces and free states, many of w’hicL 
were dealt with according to their political deserts, 
or sacrificed to the convenience of the treasury. The 
gift of Latin rights to the whole of Spain was a 
tribute to the memory of Galba, and to the support 
his enterprise had received in the adhesion of the 
Iberians,^ This favour to the Western provinces was 
balanced by severity towards other portions of the 
empire. Achaia, to which Nero had precipitately 
g'ranted freedom, was again reduced, on pretence of 
an insurrection, to the condition of a taxable pro- 
vince ; and Lycia, Hhodes, Byzantium and Samos, 
were deprived also of their autonomy.® The de- 
pendent sovereignties which had subsisted up to this 
time in Thrace, Cilicia, and Commagene, were finally 
absorbed into the state, and enrolled among the con- 
tributors to the fiscus/ Whatever pretexts might be 
assigned for these harsh measures, they were no doubt 
really directed by financial expediency. The diffi- 

* Vespasian restored their due significance to the triumphal orna- 
ments, such as the tunica palmata. which Tiberius, Claudius, and 
Nero had prostituted to men of inferior claims and even to civilians. 
See Marquaidt (Becker’s Handbuchder Altet tiu lii. 2. 453-)- 

* Plin. Hzst. Nat, iii. 4. 

® Suet. V'esp, 8- 14.; Pau«anias, vii. 17,, after mentioning Nero’s 
liberality to Greece : au m-tjv ve e^^eve'ro buoLcrdat tov Zoopov, 

Ovetriratriavov yhp fjcera l^epcava &p^wfTOS^ is ifjLtpbXiov cri-dcriv 
Hat €r<pcis b7ro'r€\€2^ 're dd&is 6 Oueo’Trao'iavhs /cal a/cobeip 

iK4\ev(rev T^yepdi/os,. atrojuLejuLaBTficevai iKevBeplctv 'rh 

Comp. Pliilostr. Vit. j^pollon, v. 41., wh%re the philosopher is said to 
have expressed his indignation to the emperor’s face. 

*• Suer. Lc, Josephus, mlud. vii. 7. 1 refers the annexation of 

Commagene to the year JuD. 72, u.c. 825, when the King Antiochus 
was brought with his son to Kome. Flaviopolis, iu Cilicia, commenced 
its era witl the year 74. 
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culties of tlie imperial government were in fact tre- 
mendous^ and the cliarges of parsimony or avarice 
wMch have been made against this emperor, must 
be considered in reference to his necessities. The 
Klavian dynasty succeeded to the inheritance of an 
exhausted population, a rapacious soldiery, and an 
empty and embarrassed treasury. The Capitol was 
not yet completed, and probably large debts re- 
mained to discharge on the cost of its reconstruction. 
The losses of the civil wars had been severe and 
various. Italy had been devastated, the more distant 
provinces had been drained. Whole cities awaited 
the restoring hand of the emperor. Meanwhile the 
revenues of the wealthiest regions had been em- 
bezzled by the prefects, or diverted into the camps. 
Vespasian not only suspended the dissipation of the 
finances in the mad luxury of the imperial court, and 
in the construction and embellishment of the imperial 
palace. He ordered the demolition of the greater 
part at least of Nero’s golden house. Nevertheless 
there were other heavy expenses which he could not 
refuse to assume.^ The Capitol was to be rebuilt 
with a magnificence suited to the age; the temple 
of Peace, the pledge of his policy, was to be erected ; 
it was essential perhaps to the stability of the new 
dynasty to acknowledge the principle of deifying de- 
ceased emperors, and the shrine of Claudius, vowed 
to him by Agrippina, but swept away by his successor, 
was to be restored: at the same time the amusement 
of the citizens must not be neglected ; and the erec- 

* Among the incidental cares of a prince who arrived at power after 
the disorders of civil wai% may be mentioned that of replacing the 
archives of the empire ^\hich had been lost in the sack of the Capitol. 
The most important documents of Homan history, senatorial decrees, 
resolutions of the peojjle, treaties of peace and alliance, engraven on 
l)razen tablets, had been stoied up in that sacred receptacle, and wtre 
consumed in i^s conflagration. Vespasian caused them all to be re- 
ongraved from the best souiccs within reach, and the collection he 
made amounted to 3000 pieces. Suet. Vesp. 8. 
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tioE of a great amphitheatre for the national spec- 
taclesj was a prudent indulgence to tl;e passions of 
the populace. It was no doubt with reference to tlie 
manifold expenses by which he found himself beset > 
the arrears of the past, and the anticipations of the 
future, of which but a portion has here been indi- 
cated, that Vespasian is said to hare declared, that 
to maintain the state of public aflairs four-myi*iad- 
millions were required.^ 

The inquisition of the censorship, extending to 
every part of the empire, was directed to veapasi^n^a 
settling the finances on a solid basis, and 
the arraugemonts above noticed were in- s^smatiscd, 
tended to balance the public revenues and expendi- 
tui'e. Besides bringing several new territories with- 
in the sphere of direct taxation, Vespasian revived 
various imposts which Galba in the first fervour of 
liis triumph had abolished, and also added new ones. 
He enhanced the tributes of all the provinces, and. 
in some cases, even doubled them.^ The Romaii 
writers on land have left us some curious notices, 
showing how minute and searching was the assess- 
ment now made ; and they add, that the measurf=»s 
for raising revenue on the strips of public domain 
still unassigned in Italy, but illegitimately occupied, 

* Suet. 16.: Summa serarii fisciqiie inopii, de qua testifi- 

catus sit initio statitn priucipatus, professus quatlriiig-onties millies 
opus esse ut respublica stare posset.** This sum of 40,000 njillioas 
of sesterces, or 320 millions sterling*, has been supposed by some 
writers to represent the annual revenue or expenditure of the state. 
Others, startled at the extravagance of this explanation, have proposed 
to alter quadringenties into quadragies; i- e. 400 millions, or 32 mil- 
lions sterling. So violent a remedy is inadmissible ; nor need we 
suppose that the sum represents the annual revenue of the state, 
which never probably came under one head at aQ. See the remarks 
made in chapter xxxii. of this work. Sopie of the wide conjectures 
which have been advanced, as to the amount of the imperial revenues, 
are collected in a note by Marquardt (Beeker*a Handbnch^ iii. 2. 213.). 
I>ureau de la Malle’s solution corresponds with that I have proposed 
in the text. See £!con. Pol, des JRomains^ ii. 405, 435. 

* Suet. Vesip, 16. 
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caused commotions wliicli co^lld only "be appeased by 
desisting from the attempt.* Many trivial particulars 
of tlie Flavian finance are added by the historians, 
who could often see in the reasonable policy of the 
most honest of the Caesars nothing but the petty 
parsimony of a sordid mind. Vespasian is accused 
of making small gains by speculations ; of selling 
offices to candidates and pardons to criminals ; of 
advancing the most rapacious prefects to the most 
opulent prefectures, that they might have more to 
disgorge when it suited him to condemn them for ex- 
tortion ; finally, of inventing new and even disgusting 
objects of taxation, and defending himself, according 
ro the well-known anecdote, by remarking that the 
coin smelt not less sweet from them.^ Nevertheless, 
Suetonius himself bears witness to many instances of 
this prince’s liberality towards all classes of 'men; to 
impoverished senators and consulars, to afflicted com- 
munities, and generally to the professors of the arts 
and sciences. It was remarked, as an instance of his 
consideration for deserving industry, that he rejected 
a proposal to move the materials for his buildings by 
improved machinery, declaring that he must be suf^ 
fered to feed his people.^ 

The foundation of colonies had been, heretofore, 
poxmdation of Ordinary mode of paying off the dis- 

coiomes. charged veterans of the civil wars, and 
though Vespasian does not seem to have made any 
new establishments of this kind, the number of older 
colonies he reconstituted shows that he followed the 
policy of his predecessors in relieving, by these means, 
his over-burdened finances. Ostia, at tlie mouth of 
the Tiber, Nol^ and Puteoli in the wealthiest region 

* Frontinus, de 0>/ow.^ed- Goes, p, 146.; Aggenns, de Oonirov. 
Agrorum i Hygiiius, de Oener. Controv. in Sertpt. Hei Agrar. ocU 
Etichmann, pp. 81. 133. See Dureau de la Malle, ii. 436.; liabou- 
lave, JOroii Fondle, 71; Marquardt (Becker’s Altertlu iii. 1. 339.), 

* Suet. 1. c.% Ixvi. 14. 

' Suet. Vei^pas, IS.: Praefatus, sineret se plebeculam pascere.’’ 
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of Campania, Forum Poi>uli, Reate, and other places 
in the districts round the capital, were thus recruited 
with a new stock ; nor need 'we suppose that, as in 
the assignments of Octavius, the actual inhabitants 
were dispossessed for it. This is, perhaps, tlie first 
historical fact that confirms what the poets had al- 
ready indicated, the decrease of population even in 
the heart of Italyd But the censors must have re- 
vealed the token of this ominous movement to the 
emperor, and thrown a gloom over his prudent efforts 
to restore the finances.''* 

The colonist sheathed his sword when he put his 
hand to the plough, and the establishment 
of colonies was understood as a pledge of a/iTtemJiSof 
the restoration of peace. Among the archi- 
tectural works with which Vespasian now decorated 
the city, one of the most prominent was the forum 
with which he extended the line of cloistered areas 
thrown open by Julius and Augustus. The great fire 
had cleared a site for these new constructions at 
the back of the Roman forxim. As the works of his 
great predecessors had been illustrated by the shrines 
of Venus and Mars, so the colonnades of Vespasian 
were arranged to embrace the new temple of Peace, 
a bold personification of the aspirations of the age, 

' Nero, indeed, had in the same manner restored Antiom and 
Tarentum. Tac, Ann^ xiv. 27. 

® Several places in the provinces may be added to the list of "Ves- 
pasian’s colonies : Aventicum in Gaul, Flaviobriga in Spain, I>evel- 
tus, Sisciaand Flnviopolis in Thrace, Caesarea in Samaria, and another 
Flaviopohs, already mentioned, in Cilicia. Comp.Plin. JVaL iv. 

18. ‘11. 34., and ins-cription*?. Tyre, Paphos, Salamis, and other 
places ill the East, seem to have received favours from Vespasian 
or Titus, which they acknowledged by commemorating the auspicioas 
year, M'ros vehv Itepov^ on their coins. Of Tyre, O'- Curtius, whose work 
has been generally assigned to this period, says (w* 4.) s “ Multia 
ergo casibus defuncta, et post excidiunS renafca, nunc tamen longa 
pace cunctarefovente, sub tutela Romanse man suet ud inis acquiescit.'* 
But from the same passage Niebuhr argues that the writer lived iu 
the time of Severus* Comp. Herodian, iii. 9. 10. 5 Ulpian, in the 
"DigesU 1. 15. 1 . 
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unkno'vm to the Grecian Olympus. This temple, 
which seems to have been of unusual size and splen- 
dour, was embellished with the spoils of the Jewish 
war, and works of art from other cotintries of the 
East.^ The design was completed with a basilica, in 
which the learned of all professions were invited to 
meet, and conduct their tranquil discussions.® Au- 
gustus had endowed the literatixre of his time with 
the collection of the Palatine library. Vespasian not 
only founded a library in his forum, but was the first 
of the JRoman sovereigns to institute a salaried hier- 
ve.pMian-. urohy of teachers. Augustus in a simpler 
aud moro generous age had stimulated 
literature. genius by personal condescension : hut the 
Flavian era could not appreciate the delicacy of 
the Augustan, and Vespasian could find no happier 
means of patronizing letters than by handsome wages 
paid quarterly. Destitute himself of learning and 
polite accomplishments, he cannot have been insti- 
gated to this indulgence by any just appreciation of 
the claims of literary merit.^ Nevertheless, the 
measure he adopted was systematic, munificent and 
permanent. Not only did he confer presents or pen- 
sions upon poets and artists, but to the rhetoricians 
and grammarians, both Greek and Datin, in the pro- 

* Joseph. Bell.J’uiL vii. 5 7j Plin. H'ixt. iVaf.xxxv. 36., xxxvi 24 ; 

Herod^an, i. 44. A picture of the battle tjf I'^sus, by an artist of 
Alexandria, was removed by Vespasian and suspended in the temple 
of Peace- Ptoletnaeus apud Phot, (Sharpe's of JBgypt^ i. 307.) 

Here also were placed several works of art which Nero had seized in 
the provinces for the decoration of his Golden House. Piin. 
xxxiv, 19, 24. 

® Gellius, T. 21 , xvi. 8.; Galen, de Comp, Medic, i. See ’Reimar's 
note on Dion, Ixvi. 1^. Upon the locality of this temple the topo- 
graphers are now agreed. For a long time the great ruins which bear 
the name of Constantine were mlstaiken for it, 

* Aurelius Victor notices as an important fact, that hitherto all the 
emperors from Augustus, and particularly the five who u ere of Caesa- 
rean blood, were men of literary accomplishments: JSpit. 8. ** Adeo 
litoris culti atque eloqueniia fuere ut, ni cunctis vitiis, absque Au- 
gusto, nimii forent, profecto texlssent modica flagitia.'* 
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vinces as well as in the city, he assigned an annual 
paj’-ment, varying' in regular gradations, but amounting 
ordinarily to a liberal stipend, in addition to their 
pupils’ fees.^ For such extensive liberality, so new 
to the policy of Rome, there must have been a strong 
public motive. Amidst all the brilliancy of the late 
reigns, the solid education of the upper ranks, in the 
alarm or reckless profusion of the times, had been 
grievously neglected, and the encouragement given 
by Nero to trivial accomplishments had weakened 
the foundations of the Roman character. The new 
system may be interpreted as an attempt to restore 
the tone of society, to infuse into the national mind 
healthier sentiments and aspirations, in harmony 
with its sobered view of material enjoyments. At 
the same time the emperor was not blind to tbe im- 
portance of attaching the Roman youth to his govern- 
ment, and gaining the direction of their thoughts. 
Hence, perhaps, the jealousy and aversion with which 
iiio new mode of public instruction was regarded by 
such a writer as Tacitus, the depositary of pre-im- 
perial traditions. It was not the publicity of educa- 
tion itself, but the influence assumed over it by the 
government, that really excited the odium of the old 
aristocracy. They felt, too, that the professors, the 
men of phrases and arguments, would soon work their- 
way into the place of governors and magistrates, and 
supplant the proud but indolent magnates in their 
immemorial privileges. The rhetorician might be 

* Suet. Vesp.lS.i “ Ingenia et artes vel maxime fovit: primus e 
fiscoXiatinis Grsecisque rhetoribus annua centena (SOOZ,) constiiuit.*' 
See farther Schmidt. JDenk’- und Glavbensfreiheit im \sten J’akrhun-^ 
dert^* p. 4-10 folL The rhetoricians included the sophists or philoso- 
phers. Vespasian extended his liberalJtj occasionally to poets and 
artists : ** Frsestantissimos poetas, necnon et artifices. Cose Veneria, 
item Colossi refectorem, insign i eongiario donavit.” He made & 
present of 500,000 sesterces (400021) to Salcius Bassus, the ‘‘tenuis 

Salcius** of Juvenal. Tacitus, T>iah de OraU 9., who calls this liber- 
ality j “ mira et eximia.” 
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raised to tlie consul’s seat, or the consul mig-ht de- 
scend to the rhetorician’s : either alternative was 
equally distasteful to the adherents of antique pre- 
judice and custom. Quintilian, the teacher of youth 
and private tutor in the palace, was perhaps the first 
pedagogue that obtained the consular ornaments ; hut 
In'g class retained to the last th e advantages they now 
acquired, and continued to scale the heights of office 
from the modest but convenient elevation of the pro- 
fessor’s chair. IMox-eover the gi-ammarians were for 
the most part philosophers, and the teachers of wis- 
dom and morality, the avowed critics of political 
authority, were soothed by the same measures which 
converted the professors of literature into instruments 
of government. A lasting alliance was effected be- 
tween the preachers of ethics and the guardians of 
the public peace, the absence of which had caused 
many collisions in the reigns of earlier emperors. At 
Rome, at Athens, at Antioch, and other centres of 
intellectxxal activity, ideas were generally enlisted on 
the side of government. The experiment of the 
Greek sovereigns of Egypt was applied with like re- 
sults throughout the empire. At Alexandxia Ves- 
pasian had observed and meditated on the policy of 
the Ptolemies : he appreciated the caresses and flat- 
teries he there received from grammarians and so- 
phists ; and possibly the consciousness of his own de- 
ficiency in the learning of the schools enhanced his 
notion of its political importance. 

The alliance, I have said, was durable, but its effect 
Meii.nr«of was uot immediately Complete. Philosophy, 
during the last centxxry, had been a school 
phiiosopiier.. political opposition ; and though the 
common voice of the^ unlettered populace hailed the 
Flavian empire as a blessing, the men of ideas and 
theories refxxsed, at least for one generation, to de- 
scend from the heights of their impracticable dog- 
mjxtism, and acknowledge the sovereigpity of a mild 
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autocrat as the sole refuge from anai-cby and bar- 
barism. The temple of Peace was consecrated in the 
year 828 ; but the alliance it was intended to cement 
between the pi*ince and the pliilosophers was quickly 
broken by intrigues against the chief of the state, 
which could be too surely traced to men of character 
and influence. Guriatius Maternus, a distinguished 
oi-ator, the fav'ourite of the old aristocracy, excited 
the jealousy of Vespasian’s government, mild and 
liberal though it professed itself, by the freedom of 
his tragedies on Roman subjects, in which he painted 
the fall of liberty. In a later reign this eccentricity 
seems to have proved fatal to him.‘ Helvidius Priscus, 
a man of higher fame, whose intemperate opposition 
has already been noticed, continued to murmur at the 
conduct of affairs ; but in the absence of details we 
can only acquiesce in Dion’s judgment on his prin- 
ciples. He indulged in vain and aimless allusions to 
liberty and the free state, shades of the past to which 
no public man pretended to give a substance, fancying 
that on him had descended the mantle of his father- 
in-law, the reserved and prudent Thrasea, who, on 
the contrary, while he withdrew from political life 
under the tyranny of Nero, professed no violent op- 
position, nor would ever hav-e balanced a visionary 
republic against the wise and legitimate principate 
of Vespasian.® It is the penalty of power that inferior 


* Maternus is one of the principal characters in the dialogue de 
Oratoribus, ascribed to Tacitus. See capp. 2. 3. 11. 13 Besides a 
JMedea and a Thpestes, he wrote a Domitius and a Cato, Some critics 
hold him to be the author of the Octavia which goes under the name 
of Seneca. He is supposed to be the Maternus put to death hy X)o- 
xnitian: Dion, Ixvii. 12. 

® Such at least was the conduct of Thrasea sis depicted by Tacitus. 
"Dion obscures at fir^t the real difference between the two: ^’BXovidios 
... 'T^y vov ©patreov va^pria'tay ov €rhv Katp^ pupLOTifxeyos : though in the 
fragment which seems to be rightly appended to this chapter, he 
plainly contradicts himself, addingr y^p tov ^patreov yaju0phs vat 
(yjKovy avThy ^7rA.c£*rT€TO' TroXtr 5* avrov ^}/j.dpTa.i/e, ©patreas juev 
Vleowyos &y ovk ijp^a’K^'ro scat ovdev fxeyToi oitS* &s vfipuTTiKhy 
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minds cannot discriminate between tyranny and just 
authority, and are more likely to revolt against an 
indulgent prince than an unscrupulous despot. Hel- 
vidiios indeed was exasperated against the emperor 
by a private grudge, and the penalty he at last paid 
was due to his perverse malignity. Vespasian long 
bore with this unprincipled opposition, which dis- 
tressed and moi-tified him. He knew himself to be 
the object of many conspiracies, encouraged if not 
actually fostered by the murmurs of such oratoi’s as 
Helvidius. He was engaged on a great experiment 
in maintaining just and equitable government. The 
threat he once pronounced after listening to a petu- 
lant harangue. Either my son shall succeed me, or I 
<wilZ have no successor, implying that if his dynasty 
was rejected the state would be left without a chief 
at all, was received with a shudder by thousands who 
felt that the empire vras a state necessity.’ It was 
Exile an protect the state no less than himself that 

.iMthof he procured a decree for Helvidius’s exile, 
iieuidiua. followed it with an order for his death. 

This last command it seems he either did not mean 
to be executed, or at least speedily repented of, and 
would have withdrawn; but officious courtiers inter- 
posed to assure him that it was too late, and the 
victim had already suffered.® Helvidius was the only 
martyr the philosophers could claim. In no other 


€S otfSe ^-arpotr-rei/ oStos Ovec-vacriavt^ 

iSiOE oifre iv koiv$ a,bTOV X^iOil, Ixvi 15 * Comp. SueC. 

Vesp. 15* 

^ Dion, /. iph vths 5<a5€^€Tot % ovdels a\Ko9, It is possible, 
however, that the expression should be differently interpreted. Comp. 
Victor, Cces. 9.: “Smiul divinis deditus, quorum vera plei isque ixe- 
gotiis compei'erat, successores fidebai liberos Titum ac Domiiianum 
fore.” 

2 The precise act hich gave occasion to this order is not mentioned, 
nor in what judicial form it was given. Dion: #cal ^pdirrccy 

TTore Bikiju cx.h'rSiv dcocreiy^ Suet. ; Relegatum primo, deindo et 
inrerhei jussiim.” Comp. Plin. Bp, in'. 11. Tac. As/ric. 45.: “iJo&traB 
duxere Helvidium in carcerem man us.” 
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case did the punishment of their agitation go farther 
than banishment* It was however witli the full con- 
currence of public feeling that the emperor resolved 
to sweep from the city the whole sect of the Stoics 
and Cynics. Under the tyranny of Nero these men 
had been silent, even if they had not joined in the 
general chorus of adulation; but the indulgence of a 
milder system warmed them till they hissed and 
stung. ^ Vespasian took counsel with his old adviser 
jMucianus, who held the offenders in equal contempt 
with himself. It was determined to revive, for the 
immediate safety of the state, the obsolete enactments 
of the republic, which had prosecuted the philosophers 
for the immoral tendencies ascribed to their teaching. 
All professors of the obnoxious dogmas were hmentff 
required to leave the city ; two of the most the”stuJl.t“u/a 
noted, Hostilius and the Cynic Demetrius, 
were deported to islands. Secure of tlieir lives, both 
these men persisted to the last in virulent invectives 
against the government. But Vespasian’s temper was 
proof against this provocation. T will not kill, he 
said, a dog that barks at me.® A special grace was 
accorded to Musonius Rufus, who seems to have been 
honest and temperate- He was excepted by name 
from the common proscription. Wliatever might be 
his political theories, he knew that the free state was 
impossible, and refrained from flattering the illusions 
of a frivolous fanaticism.® 

* The character of this opposition is shown in the anecdotes men- 
tioned by Epicterns, JJussert* i. 1. 2. The Scholiast on Juvenal, iv. 
53 , gives iin account uf a certain Palfurius, which shows how phi- 
losophy, especially that of the Porch, wzis the refuge of the discontented 
personages whom the emperors had dcgraded.ibr their vices. The 
repeated sneers of Juvenal at the Stoics and Clynics betray the po- 
pular feeling regarding them at the begianing of the second centurj'. 

* Dion, Ixvi. 13.; Suet, Vesp. 15. 

® When even Thrasea had peevishly exclaimed, ‘*1 had rather be 
killed to-day than banished to-morrow,’* Musonius reproved him in 
the best spirit of the Stoics: Should you not rather try to acquiesce 
in whatever lot befalls you?’* Epictetus, Dissert, L 1. 
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Nero’s golden house liad risen like an exlialation, 
and like an exhalation it disappeared. The 
masses of building that projected forward 
house. from the Palatine, and connected the man- 

sions of the earlier Caesars with the Esquiline and the 
Caelian, were entirely swept away.^ The colossus 
alone, which had stood in the entrance of the pala.re 
from the Velia, was allowed to remain erect; it is not 
quite certain, however, whether it was i*emoved from 
its place at this period. The head indeed of Nero 
was stricken oflF, and that of Titus substituted for it. 
The contrast might have provoked a smile, had the 
homely features of the elder Elavius replaced the 
divine beauty of the Roman Apollo. On the ridge 
of the Velia, at the summit of the Sacred Way, were 
laid the foundations of a triumphal arch, which was 
completed in the next reigm, to commemorate the 
conquest of Judaea. The palatial buildings, com- 
menced by Nero, on the Esquiline, after being occu- 
pied for a time by Titus, were demolished, 
bfth^^by ° or converted by a rapid but complete ti’ans- 
formation, into public baths. Our anti- 
quaries can even now trace in the manner of their 
construction the precipitation with which the change 
was effected ; the chambers of tlie thermse being 
erected on the basement of the previous edifice, which 
still presents a remnant of Nero’s original work.^ 
The character of the g'reat thermas of the erapiro has 
already been described under the principate of Au- 
gustus ; hut the hath- life of the Romans had not then 
received its full development. Agrippa had accommo- 
dated the citizens by the erection of a multitude of 

* Orosius, indeed, mentions the burning- of the golden house among 
the disasters of Trajan’s reign. I can hardly doubt that he is in error. 
The imperial residence was henceforth limited to the Palatine. 

® Suet. Tit 7-: “Thcrmis celeritcr exstructis.” Martial, 

2., indicates that the baths were erected on the site of Nero’s palace 
or gardens; 

‘‘Hie ubi miramur velocia muncra thermas, 

.Abstulerat miseris tccca superb us ager*’* 
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Ti)aths in their streets ; but these were diminutive in 
size and limited in their appliances. The same great 
benefactor had, however, constructed public baths in 
the Campus on a grander scale, adorned with, halls 
and porticos, and the Pantheon itself may have been 
meant for a vestibule to a mass of building's of pro- 
portionate grandeur. In the absence of any corrobo- 
rative statement, we shall hardly assign such mag- 
nificence to the baths of Agrippa. They seem, how- 
ever, to have been amplified and improved by Nero, 
by whose name they were afterwards known, and 
whether they escaped the great fires of tlieir region, 
or were restored after conflagration, they lasted 
through the empire, and survived, indeed, the still 
grander creations of later builders.^ There can be 
little doubt, however, that they were far outshone in 
size, in convenience, and in decoration by the baths 
of Titus, which were again surpassed by those of Cara- 
calla, Diocletian and Constantine. The erection of 
these palaces of the people marks an era in our his- 
tory. It indicates the necessity which the govern- 
ment began to feel of strengthening its intrinsic 
weakness by pampering an indolent but restless 
multitude. The monuments of the Flavian and 
Anton ine age show how much the emperors mow 
leant upon their favour with the mass of the citizens, 
and bow great were the sacrifices they made to con- 
tent and amuse them. The Thermse of Titus com- 
prised every convenience and every luxm^y baths of 

for the residence by day of the great poten- 
tate, the mob of Rome. The provision of hot and 
cold water, of tanks and fountains, for washing, for 


* The Thermae I^'eronianas are mentlpned as in nse by Sidonins 
Apollinaris QCarm. xxiii 495-)- The Aqtia Virg-o, which fed thcin, 
brought into the city over the Pincian hill by Agrippa, continues still 
to convey water to Pome. The other aqueducts which supplied the 
baths of the later emperors, had been cut olf, or had fallen into dis- 
repair, in the course of the fifth century. 
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bathing, and for steaming, was a part only of tbe 
Inxnrious appliances with which they were furnished. 
Partly under cover, and partly open to the air, they 
oifered chambers or terraces for every enjoyment and 
every recreation. Presented to the populace without 
charg'e, for even the payment of the smallest copper 
coin which had been required under the republic was 
remitted under the empire, no tax whatever was put 
on the full enjoyment of their attractions. The 
private lodging of Caius or Titius might be a single 
gloomy chamber, propped against a temple or a 
noble mansion, in which he slept in contented celi- 
bacy ; but while the sun was in the heavens he 
lounged in the halls of his Castle of Indolence; or 
if he wandered from them to the circus, the theatre, 
or the campus, he returned again from every place 
of occasional entertainment to tuke his ease in his 
baths. ^ 

After all, this club-life was monotonous and might 
Erection of becomc dulh Excitement was required to 
the Colosseum, vary it, and the emperors found the means 
of excitement already furnished by the institutions of 
an earlier tge. It only remained for them, in their 
care for their clients’ interests, to enhance these 
means and extend them. In vain had Cicero and 
Seneca expressed the sentiments of men of feeling in 


* To the passages of Seneca and Petroniiis, indicated in an earlici 
reference to the subject of the Roman baths (chap, xli.), the render 
may add the 86th Epistle of Seneca, in which ho contrasts their 
splendour and luxury in liis day, with the squalor of those of the age 
of Scipio. But the author’s style is too declamatory to command oiir 
unreserved reliance, and at is not easy to see where the rhetorician 
is describing the px^-blic baths, and where the private dissipation of 
voluptuous nobles and freedmen The Christian writers, who de- 
nounced in the strongest terms the shows and theatres, do not seem 
to have preached against the baths, except as regarded the promis- 
cuous bathing of the sexes, which, indeed, was forbidden by Hadrian, 
Spartian, Hadr. 18, See, however, one vigorous blow at them ii 
Augustin: cfe Caiechiz. rudtlfzig^hesmningi ‘‘ Quamvis insana gaiidia 
non feint gauciia/’ &c 
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rebuking the horrid taste for the shows of the amphi- 
theatre; statesmen and rulers were obliged still to 
feign an interest in them. Vespasian, though averse 
from shedding the blood of gladiators, exhibited com- 
bats of men with beasts. Titus, while pretending 
to the character of a philosopher, actually descended 
into the arena in his native town of Keate, and con- 
tended in a sham fight with the veteran Csecina.^ 
But the accession of the Flavian dynasty was 
signalized by the erection of the most magnificent of 
the Roman amphitheatres, and this too was built 
within the limits of the vast Neronian palace, and 
probably with the spoils of that labyrinth of masonry. 
\Ve have traced already the origin of the double 
theatre, the best adapted in form to the shows to 
which it was especially devoted. The noble edifice 
of Taurus had been consumed in the recent confla- 
gration, and no other of the kind existed at this time 
at Rome ; for one, which Cains had commenced had 
been demolished by his successor.^ Nero was satis- 
fied v\ ith the longitudinal area of the circus, in whicli 
he could display his skill in charioteering ; but the 
people were discontented, perhaps, at the interrup- 
tion to their favourite entertainments, for which the 
circus, obstructed by the spina which ran down its 
middle, was little adapted. The tradition was still 
remembered that Augustus had designed the erection 
of such a building, not in the distant quarter of the 
Campus, but in the centre of the city, and had he 
executed his design, he would no doubt have created 
a work of imi)osmg magnitude and splendour. This 

1 We bare been often reminded of the dwgnst of all true Romans 
at the citizens, particularly if of birth and rank®who c'>n6ended with 
the gladiators in the public shows; but we must remember that there 
was always one rule for the citizen at Rome, and another abroad, 
however nigh. Thrasea was not blamed for singing in a tragic drama 
at Patavium, nor Tim«, we may believe, for pretending to fight in 
the arena at Reate. See Tac. Ann, x\i. 21.; Dion, IxvL 15. 

* Suet. Galig* 21. 
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project it now remained for Vespasian to realize, and 
evei*y motive of policy urged liim to oxitshine, in so 
popiilar an undertaking, the liberality of his greatest 
predecessor.* The spot he chose for the site was in 
the hollow between the Esquiline and Cselian, where 
Nero had excavated a fish tank for his palace, per- 
haps the lowest level within the city walls ; but the 
elevation to which the building attained overtopped 
the crests of the surrounding hills, and enabled it, 
in the words of a very sober poet, almost to look 
down upon the summit of the Capitol.^ The three 
tiers of arches, divided by columns of the Doric, the 
Ionic, and the Coi'inthian orders, rose one above the 
other ; but the lowest story was thus inferior in height 
to either of those above it, which seems to detract 
very much from their arcliitectural effect. A still 
worse defect perhaps is to be found in the lofty wall 
or screen of masonry, pierced only by few and narrow 
windows, which surmounts the light and airy arcades 
below. This upper tier is moreover the loftiest of 
the four, and the only motive I can imagine for the 
stilted height to which it is raised, is the necessity 
of giving a great elevation to the awning, which 
seems to have been drawn across the ample area, and 
which must have sunk considerably from its own 
weight in the mid<lle.® 


* Suet, 9.: “Pecit et nova opera, . . • amphitheatrum urbe 

media, ut dettinassc conipcrerat Augustum/* 

® Martial, Spert. 2.: 

** Hie ubi conspicui venerabilis amphitheatri 
Erigitur moles, stagna Ncionis erant.** 

Oalpurn. .EcZ. vii. 23.; 

‘‘Vidimus in eoelnm trabibus spectacula textis 
Surgere, Tarpeiuin prope despeccantia culmen.*^ 

• The solidity of the masonry in the topmost story might be neces- 
sary for the support of the^ wooden frame woik to which the awning 
was attached. In the lines just quoted from Cal pur ni us, a writer re- 
puted to be of the age of Domitian, we see an allusion to some sort 
of wooden scaffolding at the top of the building, and such a scaffold- 
ing is said to have been consumed in the fire which occurred in the 
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The height of this celebrated structure^ the cornice 
of which is still preserved throughout one nimenaions oi 
third of its circuit, is said to be 1 60 feet : buiiamg 

the major axis of its elliptical circumference measures 
615, the minor 510 feet, while the length and breadth 
of the arena itself are respectively 281 and 176 feet* 
Hows of seats rise concentrically to the level of the 
upper story, the lowest row, or podium, being’ assigned 
to the senators, the vestals, and the emperor with 
his personal attendants. Eig'hty-seven thousand spec- 
tators were accommodated within the walls. The 
building was of the rich and warm travertine stone, 
or encrusted with marble ; the most conspicuous 
parts shone with precious gems and metals; a gilded 
network protected the sitters in the lowest rows from 
tlie chance assaults of the animals beneath them, and 
the precaution was taken of making the topmost bar 
to turn on a swivel, so as to revolve at a slight touch, 
and baflBe any attempt to climb by it.^ We are 
naturally disappointed at the slight notices preserved 
of a work so magnificent, which was justly counted 
among the wonders of the Roman world, and which 
is invested in our eyes with a special interest as the 
scene of so many Christian martyrdoms. The eclogue 
of Calpurnius seems to point to a period when its 
consecration was still recent, and may belong to the 

reign of Macrinns. I am tempted to conjecture that such was the 
original construction, when the edifice was first opened by the 
Flavian emperors, and that it continued so to the date of the fire; the 
upper story as we now see it, being an addition when the amphi- 
theatre was lestored. Coins of l)omitiaii, indeed, represent the 
building with its present architectural features. But if such was the 
original design, it is possible that it may not have been completed 
till the later date. 

* Calpurn. JEclog, vii. 47.: 

**Balteus en! gemmis en! illita uorticus auro: • . « • 
Bternitur adjunctis ebur admirabile truncis, 

Et coit in rotulum, tereti qui labricus axe 
Jmpositos sublta vertigine falleret ungues See* 

Por a description of the shows of the amphitheatre, see Cassiodor. 
Variar, v, 42 . Calpurnius notices only the combats of wild beasts 
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age of the last Flavian emperor.* The name of 
Colosseum popularly attached to it, and improperly 
written Coliseum, first occurs in the works of our 
countryman Bede in the seventh century. Its origin 
is not accurately known, and is refei-red by some to 
the gigantic size of the building, by others, with 
more probability, to the colossus of Nero, which was 
planted before its entrance. The name of Flavian 
was dropped perhaps on the fall of the dynasty by 
which it was raised, and the later designation 
may have come into use as early as the age of the 
Antonines.® 

The Colosseum far exceeds in its dimensions any 
Beflectiona on similax structure of the ancient world ; but 
the Colosseum. the Specimens we possess of the Roman 

amphitheatre, we may conclude that it deviated little 
in construction from the approved models of the age. 
The name of the architect to whom so great a work 
was entrusted has not come down to us. The ancients 
themselves seem to have regarded this name as a 
matter of little interest ; nor, in fact, do they gene- 
rally care to specify the authorship of their most 
illustrious buildings. The reason is obvious. The 
forms of ancient art, in this department, were almost 
wholly conventional, and the hmits of design within 


^ An attempt has been made by the recent editor Haupt, to place 
this author in the age of Nero. His arj^umcnts appear to meineon* 
elusive. The seventh eclogue, describing the amphitheatre, ends with 
an allusion to the emperor of the day, which seems to point much 
better to Domitian : “ Et Martis vultus ot Apoliinis esse putavi.’* 
Comp. Statius, Sjylv, v. 1. 14.5 “ Quique venit jiincto mihi semper 
Apolline Caesar.^’ and i. 1. 18. 

* For these details see Becker’s AlterthUmer, i. 682*, and the 
other topographers. ^ Nibby is said to have given the most complete 
description of the Colosseum, and his successors have borrowed from 
him and. from one another,^ The measures given in the text are from 
the art. Amphitheatruni*^ in Smith’s Diet, of Class. Antiquities. 
Becker states them from Melcbiori at 157, 581, 481, 285, 182 re- 
spectively in Roman feet, which are to the English as 1 1 *649 ; 12. The 
number of spectators accommodated is ascertained from a statement in 
the jyotitiam 
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^hich they were executed gave little room for the 
display of original taste and spechil cliaracter. The 
architect of the Parthenon or the Capitol was almost 
equally confined to the pattern of his own times. 
T*o a lesser extent we observe the same peculiarity in 
regard to our mediaeval edifices, the designers of 
which, if in some cases recorded, are seldom put 
prominently forward, and have attained little cele- 
bjity. It is only in periods of eclecticism and re- 
naissance, when the taste of the architect has wider 
scope, and may lead the age instead of follo^vdng it, 
that interest attaches to his personal merit. Thus it 
is that the Colosseum, the most conspicuous type of 
Roman civilization, the monument which divides the 
admiration of strangers in modern Rome with St. 
Peter’s itself, is nameless and parentless, while &vevy 
stage in the construction of the great Christian 
temple, the creation of a modern revival, is appro- 
priated with jealous care to its special claimant. Yet 
if there be any value in posthumotis celebrity, to be 
popularly known as the creator of an object which 
has filled the eyes and engaged the sympathies of 
sixty generations ; which has been the familiar home 
of millions of our species, and has dwelt in the 
memories of millions more ; in which the recollections 
of a dead antiquity have so long centered, and which 
has become the most visible of the links connecting 
the past with the present; — to be renowned as the 
creator of such an object should be a crown of am- 
bition not less dazzling than the fame of excellence 
in history or epic. 

The building of the Colosseum was the work of 
several years, nor was it completed an<J con- ^eatKor 
secrated till after the death of its founder. 2^©^ 

The reign of V espasian, extendiiTg over one 
decade, passed away in uneventful tranquillity, ruffled 
only for a moment, after the termination of tlie 
J ewish war, by one or two abortive attempts at usur- 

VOIi. VII. u 
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pation, -wLieli were firmly quelled, but with no ex- 
cessive or feverish violence. The character of this 
prince is sullied by no unnecessary severity, unless 
we must except the strange story, already related, of 
Sab inns and Eponina.* His administration was justly 
respected at home, and feared not less justly abroad. 
No Roman emperor laboured more assiduously in the 
path of honest, frugal, and yet liberal government : 
none kept the military establishments of the state on 
a more imposing footing, or maintained a firmer at- 
titude of defence in the face of all its enemies. At 
the age of seventy, full of toils and honours, he was 
called at last to his rest by mere natural decay; but 
his death was perhaps accelerated by the immoderate 
use of the cold springs of Cutilisse, in his native Sabine 
country.® During his illness, which was of some 
duration, he refused to relax in any degree from the 
routine of public business, and when obliged to keep 
his bed, insisted on the admission even of strangers 
to his presence. In the crisis of his disorder he de- 
manded, possibly in an access of delirium, to be raise d 
upright, exclaiming that an Imperator ought to die 
standing ; a phrase which, whether truly ascribed to 
him or not, may fairly represent his character, as 
the soul of military discipline and oflBcial formality, 
armed with strong endrtrance and unflinching con- 
stancy.* Though we find it impossible to feel en- 
thusiasm for the plebeian emperor, the head of the 

’ "Victor says of him (_Epit. 9.): “Hiijus inter emtera bona illud 
singulare fuit, inimicitia's oblivisci; adeo ut Viteliii, hostis sui, filiain 
lucupletissime dotatam splendidissitno conjungcret viro. iTerebat 
patientcr amicorum motus," &c. Comp, rfe Ccevar. 9. init. 

* Cunlise, on the Velinus near Reate; celebrated foi" its cold 
springs, Strab. v ; ^>Un. H. N. iii. 12., and for a floating island on 
its lake. Sencc. Nat. Queest. iii. 25. 

^ * Suet. Vesp. 24. ; Dion.ixvi. 17. Victor. Epit. 9.: “ Sancttis omnia.” 
The reign of Vespasian extended from Juh 1, 822, the day of tho 
suluciittoii, to his death, June 23, t32. He had adopted the practice 
of holding the consulship regularly year after year, declining it once 
"only during his residence at Rome. 
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Klavian firm, we cannot part from Vespasian without 
avowing a higher regard for liim than for any of the 
Cs?sars before him, the great Julius, the universal 
exception, alone excepted J 

Vespasian, with admirable prudence, had admitted 
his son Titus, the darling of the army of ^.tus as.un.e8 
Judea, to a share of the imperial po-vver, on 
his return from the East. We have seen how large a 
share the younger prince took in the duties of the 
censorship, and we are assured that it was not as a 
designated successor, nor as a deputed vicegerent, 
that he was associated with his father in all the other 
functions of sovereign rule. The historian Dion de- 
clares accordingly that he cannot draw a line between 
the termination of the one reign and the commence- 
ment of the other ; and I will follow him in con- 
tinuing the thread of my narrative also without in- 
terruption.^ The younger Flaviris was born at the 
end of the year which witnessed the assassination of 
Cuius, and in consequence of the favour in which his 
father was held in the palace, he had been introduced 
as a child into the court of Claudius and educated 
with the infant Britannicus.^ An astrologer whom 
Narcissus had employed to cast the young prince’s 
horoscope had ventured, it was said, to predict that 
Britannicus would never succeed to power, but that 

* Tacitus characterizes Vespasian coldly and harshly: **Prorsus si 

Avaritla abesset, antiquis ducibus par.’* ii. 5. We have seen 

how necessary even parsimony might be to his position, and how 
nobly he redeemed it by justice and moderation. The same wruer 
also speaks of him as the only emperor whose character was improved 
by the possession of power; which seems to be a sneer against his 
forced submission to NTero’s tyranny. Hut again I must repeat that 
Tucitus too oiten makes hioaself the mouthpi-ace of senatonan pi-e- 
judices. 

2 Oion, Ixvi, 17. Comp. Suet. ‘‘ ITeque ex eo dcbtitit par* 

ticipem atque etiam tutorem imperii agere.” 

* Heath of Caligula, Jan. 24, a. i> 41. Birth of Titn*, T>ec. 30, of 
the same year. Suet. T'it. 1.: “Natus est tertio kal. Jan. insigni anno 
Caiana nece.” Britannicus was born in 42. 

V 2 
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Titus, -who was standing by, the son of a good officer 
now beginning to be noticed, would actually attain 
to it.‘ We learn, on graver authority, that when 
Vespasian sent his eldest son to offer to G-alba the 
devotion of the eastern legions, it was commonly sur- 
mised that the still youthful favourite of the army 
would be adopted by the old and childless emperor.® 
Titus had now served with distinction both in Grer- 
many and Britain : his skill in martial exercises was 
equalled by his intellectual accomplishments ; his 
conduct and prudence in affairs gave promise of a 
statesman and administrator, and his abilities were 
set off to advantage by the beauty of his figure and 
countenance.® But beneath the reserved 
and measured blandness of the Homan po- 
Berenice. puiar Chief, there was in Titus an impulsive 
enthusiasm, fostered by his connexion with the East, 
and warmed perhaps to a fervent glow by his romantic 
attachment to a Jewish princess. He was the lover 
and slave of Berenice, the sister of Agrippa; and 
when, on hearing of the movements in progress against 
Galba, he turned back from his journey westward and 
left his mission unfulfilled, it was surmised that his 
vacillation was the result of passion rather than of 
policy. He paused to visit the temple of the Paphian 
Venus. The goddess was worshipped on the spot 

* Suet. Tit. 2 , confirmed by an allusion in. Tacitus, ii. l.j 

** Frsesaga responsa," 

* Suet, Yit, 5,; Tac. i5rz5i.iL 1- Comp. Joseph. JBelLJ'ud, iv. 9. 2, 

* Besides skill in music and versification, it is specially mentioned 
that Titus was a rapid short-hand writer, and had, moreover, a knack 
of imitating the writing of others, so that he used to say of himself in 
jest that he might have made an expert forger. Suet. Yit, 3.; Victor, 
JSpiL 10. For his p^fersonal beauty see Tac. Hi^t, ii. 1. v. 1., fully 
confirmed by busts and medals. For his eloquence see Pliny's pre- 
face; the whole tone of which assumes him to have been a man of 
literary accomplishments. Sil. Ital. iii. 603. : 

Turn juvenis magno prsecellcns robore mentis 
Fxcipiet patnam molcm, celsusquc feretur 
^«|uatum imperio tulleiis caput.” 
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were she emerged from the waters to rule mankind, 
not in the most exquisite of human forms, such as 
that revealed to her subjects by Apelles and Praxi- 
teles, but under a rude and shapeless emblena, the 
meaning of which, for ages forgotten, had once perhaps 
been comprehended by Tyrian and Sidonian mariners. 
Here was an oracle still in high repute, and Titus 
consulted it about the success of his voyage to Syria. 
Receiving a favourable answer on this point, he was 
encouraged to inquire, still indirectly, about his 
political fortunes. The oracle was cautious, and 
veiled its reply in general conventionalities. But the 
priest then beckoned him into an inner chamber, and 
there disclosed wdthout reserve the splendid destiny 
awaiting him. The promise of power was indeed a 
deathblow to love. The Roman chief was well aware 
that his countrymen would not suffer a Jewish con- 
cubine to usurp the place of Livia and Agrippina. 
But Titus accepted his fate. Venus in her own 
temple yielded the palm to her rival Juno. 

The time, however, for this sacrifice had not yet 
arrived. The lover was first to be the in- oentiecim 
strument for the destruction of his mistress’s of 

city and nation. Oar accounts represent an * 
uncertainty and vacillation in the conduct of Titus 
before Jerusalem unlike anything we read of in other 
portions of Roman story. We call his treatment of 
the enemy barbarous, yet among the Romans, and 
possibly among the Jews themselves, it bore, as com- 
pared with many familiar examples, the character of 
unusual clemency. The anxiety he manifested, ac- 
cording to the testimony of Josephus, to spare the 
people, the city, and above all the temple of the 
Jews, strongly contrasts with the ruthless ferocity of 
otlier Roman conquerors. All history bears witness 
to the softness and almost feminine gentleness of his 
disposition, and even in the horrors of the siege of 
Jerusalem, wliether from superstition or from a ten- 
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dei*er feeling, Titus seems to have deserved the cha~ 
racter thus ascribed to him.^ The mild and yielding 
temper with wliich he is painted appears again in 
the romance, for such it must be designated, on the 
life of Apollonius. The sophist is represented as 
conversing with him at Alexandria with the utmost 
freedom, giving him advice how to conduct himself 
in the government, recommending to him pedantic 
counsellors with all a pedant’s assurance, and ac- 
cepting \vith complacence the homage of the yoimg 
philosopher on the steps of the throne.® Whatever 
may have really been the influence of Apollonius over 
him, it would seem that Berenice retained his heart 
in complete subjection, though she could make no 
impression on his judgment. Titus the imperator 
obeyed the commands of public duty to the letter. 
He overthrew Jerusalem, dispersed the Jews, abol- 
ished their political nationality, and absorbed in the 
empire the realm once swayed by his mistress and 
her brother ; but he still knelt as a lover at her feet, 
and after the fall of her country invited her to visit 
him at Rome, lodged her in the imperial palace, and 
acknowledged her publicly as his favourite. Wife, 
ill the Roman sense, she could not be ; yet to meu 
in private stations at least, to men of all degrees 
anywhere outside the walls of Rome, the law allowed 
and society tolerated the possession of a foreign con- 

* When allowance is made for the exaggeration of which josephns 

is convicted, it will appear that the severities of Titus towards the 
Jews, howevyr frightful, fell far short of the ordinary atrocities of 
Homan, warfare. Tlte efforts he made to save the city, and at last 
the temple, were an exception to the general mlo of destruction which 
had been carried out_ against Carthage, Syracuse, Corinth, and many 
less conspicuous capitals. £ut the Homan generals were often moved 
to tears. Thus Marcellus wept over Syracuse, Scipio jaSmiluinus 
over Carthage. Paulas shed tears at the fate of Perseu’s. 

:^v. XXV. 24, xly. 4.; Polyb. xxxix. fragm. 2.; Dubois-Guchan, 
^ a cite et son Siecle^ ii. 288.: “ Get inconel vable melange de pitie et 
d'inflexibilite est tout Homain.^" 

* Philostratus in vtL Apollon, vi. 29, foil. ^ii. 8. 
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sort* The Eomans winked at the irregular uiiioa 
between Vespasian himself and a Grecian concu- 
bine. But there was something peculiarly hateful 
to them in the character of the Egyptian, the Syrian, 
and above all perhaps at this period the Jewess ; and 
when Titus appeared as associate emperor in the city, 
with Berenice by his side, their prejudices rose in 
arms ag'ainst the scandal, and were not to be ap- 
peased without the complete sacrifice of the con- 
nexion. Titus gave way ; the lovers reluctantly bade 
farewell; and Berenice returned desolately to her 
desolate country^ xA.fter the death of Vespasian she 
once more visited Rome, hoping perhaps that her 
former admirer, now sole eraperor, might exercise 
his independence in her favour. But Titus had 
learnt to control liis inclinations effectually, and 
among the many proofs he gave of patriotism in 
the possession of power, was the firmness with which 
lie rejected the blandishments of the foreign en- 
chantress.^ 

The favour with which Titus was early regarded 
was manifested in many ways. The Ro- 
mans specified with interest the spot where 
he had first seen the light, an obscure house 
in an obscure corner of the city, and they 
continued for a century later to point it out as a 
relic of ancient Rome which had escaped the fire of 
Nero, and the other fires that had since occurred.^ 

' Suet. T'iL 7.: ‘^Dimisit invitus invit.nm,” Z>ion seems to place 
this separation in 828, five years after Tirus’s return. The lady, 
born in 781, would then be 47 years of a*^e. Perhaps we need not 
take Dion’s date strictly, and the event may have occurred somewhat 
eailier, 

* Dion, Ixvi. 15. 18- Titus remained henceforth unmarried. In 
eaily life he had l>een united to Arricidia Tertulla, of an equestrian 
family, and on her death he had espoused Marcia Purnilla, who bore 
him a daughter, to whom he gave the imperial but ill-omened name 
of Julia- The date of this daughter’s birth is undetermined, but it 
must be some ye&TS prior to her father’s association in the empire, 
and the mf)ther seems also to have died before it- Suet. JDomiL ::2. 

3 Suet. Tit. 1. 
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They readily accepted as a fact the story, which can 
be shown by a comparison, of dates to be groundless, 
that as a young man he had saved his father’s life in 
l)attle with the Britons.* They believed that he had 
been present at the banquet at which Britannicus 
was poisoned, and had even tasted of the fatal cup, to 
which they ascribed his subsequent weakness of health 
and premature dissolution. The stories of the dissi- 
pation in which he indulged after his return to Rome, 
and the scandal he brought on the austere manners 
of bis family, elevated by merit to the first place 
among the citizens, might have caused little remark 
but for the severity with which he exercised the cen- 
sorial ofiSce, and the hostility he excited among the 
knights and senators.* At all events the nobler ele- 
ments in his character must have become better known 
during his association in the empire, and the dislike 
in which he may at first have been held, was un- 
doubtedly much mitigated before the death of his 
father.® His succession might be accepted as inevi- 
table, but had he been so extremely unpopular it 
would have been easy to insist on the association of 
his brother with him ; or if Domitian were even more 
offensive, other measures might have been adopted to 
control his authority, and make him feel the pre- 
cariousness of his power. But not a movement was 
made, not a murmur raised. Titus occupied the 

1 Titus was boi*ii at the end of 794; see a preceding note. Ves- 
pasian’s great campaign in Britain was in 797, and if he continued 
for some time longer in the island, he must have returned to Borne 
in 804, the year of his consulship, when Titus was not yet ten years of 
age. It is not likely, out of favour as he was with Agrippina, that 
Vespasian ever resumed a command in Britain. 

® Suet. TiUl.i Preeter ssevitiam suspect a in eo etiam luxuria erat 
.... nec minus libido .... Suspecla et rapacitas • . • denique 
propalam alium Neronem et Opinabantur et prsedicabant.** 

Suet. TV/- 6.; Ut non temere quis tarn ad verso rumore, magisque 
invitis omnibus, transierit ad principatum/* There is some looseiicrss 
in this last expression, and Suetonius may be confounding the asso- 
ciation with the succession. 
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tiirone alone Of his ovm free grace he declared his 
brother the jartner of his empire, and signified that 
he would appoint him his successor ; but he betrayed 
no jealousy of the nobles, no apprehension of tlieir 
discontent, no uneasy consciousness of their dislike. 
The frankness with which he treated all classes of his 
subjects shows that he felt himself on terms of con- 
fidence with them. Jf their affection to him had 
ever wavered, he speedily recovered it and main- 
tained it without interruption to the end. 

However this may be, the short biography v'^e pos- 
sess of this emperor is henceforth chieflv 
occupied witii the praise ot nis goodness and the^*.nffra|es 
liberality. His prosecution of the hateful nob'esanduio 
race of delators was unrelenting. Among 
the first victims of the Colosseum -were the wretches 
who had been driven by their own necessities and 
those of the state, to inform against fiscal defaul- 
ters in the higher ranks. They were seized, bound, 
scourged in the amphitheatre, sold into slavery, or 
banished to the islands.' Titus took from no man, 
he gave to all profusely, he made a point of never 
sending a suitor away unsatisfied. iVo Tuan., he said, 
in answer to a prudential remonstrance, ought to 
leave the ^prince's presence disappointed. Remem- 
bering one evening at supper that he had made no 
present to any one since the morning. My fiends, 
he exclaimed, I have lost this day,'* When certain 

' ^ Suet. Tit, 8. Titus legislated for the greater security of tlie 

subject against the informers. “Vetuitde eademre pluribus legibus 
agi,*’ z, e, the shifting the ground of action from one law to another, 
quoerique de cujusquam defunctorum statu ultra certos annos.” The 
inheritance, for instance, of unmarried men fell under the Papian law 
to the treasury, and it was important in the inrerei*t of the govern- 
ment TO ascertain the civil condition of the deceased- 

® Swet. /.c.r ‘‘Amici, diem perdidi;’* 5 phrase which has obtained 
higher appreciation than it seems, when taken with the context, to 
deserve. It is repeated by Eutropius and Victor ; the last writer 
calls it, “ diviniim et coeleste.*’ See also Ausonius, Gratiar, .Act, in 
Gratianum Imp, 
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no'bles were detected conspiring against hinij he 
not only pardoned, but treated them with peculiar 
kindness; and when they attended him in the am- 
phitheatre, gave them the swords of the gladiators 
to feel their edges, thus putting his life unreser- 
vedly in their power.* Towards his people his 
demeanour was bland and affable. He insisted 
sometimes on abdicating the functions of umpire in 
the shows which lie himself exhibited, and left it to 
them to determine their merits, contenting himself 
with the part of a private spectator. The features 
here delineated may be thought perhaps to represent 
the general type of a popular favourite. But the 
point to remark in them is the completeness with 
which they combine the champion of the nobles with 
the idol of the multitude- It was not easy to main- 
tain the privileges and cherish the self-respect of the 
one class, and at the same time to humour the tastes 
and caprices of the other. Augustus had betrayed 
his weariness at the entertainments of the vulgar ; 
Tiberius had shrunk from them altogether. Cains 
and Nero had abandoned themselves to the people, 
and forfeited ttie regard of the nobles ; the attempts 
of Vespasian to conciliate both had been but imper- 
fectly successful. Titus was the first who seems to 
have gained equal credit on eitlier side ; and we may 
thus account for the pre-eminent favour ho enjoyed 
with his countrymen, which they declared by the 
title, extravagant as it may seem, of Delight of the 
hurnuun. rcbce? 

Titus was beloved by the Homans, and those the 


* Sue^ Tit. 9.; Victor. JBpit. 10. This story, which recurs again 
in the histoiy of ther next popular emperor, may be regarded as 
mythical. 

® Suet. Tit. 1.: “ Amor <a dclicise generis humani,” a phrase re- 
peated by Eutropius, vii. 14. Ausonius considers the defects of 
Vespasian a foil to the merits of his successor: “ Cujus nimia parsi- 
mnnia et austeritas vix ferenda miram fecerat filii lenitatem,” Gra- 
tzar AcL 1. c. 
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Romans loved ever died young. Fate indeed did not 
always require that they should suffer ; hut 
the career of Titus was not only brief, hut of 

clouded in its latter years by a series of ' 
public disasters. The city was visited, in the first 
place, by a terrible conflagration, which raged un- 
checked for three days, and was second only in extent 
to that, hardly yet repaired, of Nero. The Capitol 
itself fell once more a prey to the flames.* Fire at Home, 
Again Rome suffered from a pestilence, in 
which, if we may credit the statement of a 
late authority, ten thousand persons perished daily 
for some time togetjier.^ The great eruption of 
Vesuvius, which overwhelmed the cities of Campania, 
was perhaps more alarming, though the loss it in- 
flicted might be much less considerable. The inci- 
dent, as is well known, has been described to us in 
some detail, and it will be interesting to dwell upon 
it before we close the brief annals of this reign. A 
less popular prince miglit have been accused of him- 
self setting fi.re to the city, and even the eruption 
and the pestilence might have been imputed to the 
divine vengeance on his crimes. But in this case 
the Romans were willing to charge the national suf- 
ferings on national sins. The wrath of the gods re- 
quired no doubt a signal expiation, and the Be-iicnuon o*- 
dedication of the Colosseum gave room for 
the display of pious magnificence on a scale hitherto 


^ Suet. Tit, 8.; Dion, Ixvi. 24. Originaring, apparently, in the 
outskirts of the Campus Martins, this fire injured, rather than con- 
sumed, the Pantheon, and several circumjacent buildings. It then, 
tok a southerly direction, to follow the order of the names as given 
by Dion, attacking the Diribitorium, the theatres of Dalbus and 
Pompeius, the portico of Octavia, ami finally the Capitol. The SJW, 
summit of the Capitoline hill, on which, as I believe, the temple stood^ 
iinrnediately overlooked the “ Oetavian edifices,’’ and would thus hill 
exactly within the line of the confiagration . 

* This extravagant statement is given in the Chronicon of Eusebius, 
who, however, places it under the reign of Vespasian. Suspicion 
always attaches to the Christian accounts of Pagan calamities- 
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unrivalled. A battle of cranes with dwarfs represent- 
ing the Pigmies was a fanciful novelty, and might 
afford diversion for a moment ; there were combats 
of gladiators, among whom women were included, 
though no noble matron was allowed to miugle in 
the fray ; and the capacity of the vast edifice was 
tested by the slaughter of five thousand animals 
within its circuit. The show was crowned with the 
immission of water into the arena, and with a sea 
fight representing the contest of the Corinthians and 
Corcyraeans related by Thucydides. From the am- 
phitheatre the spectators were invited to the Nau- 
machia of Augustus, which seems to have afforded 
more room for naval evolutions, and here the siege 
of Syracuse by the Athenians was still more vividly 
portrayed. These exhibitions endured through a 
lumdred days, and terminated in a scramble for 
tickets entitling the gainer to rations of bread, pork, 
and other eatables. The generosity of the most 
amiable of princes was the theme of eveiy tongue, 
and the echoes of his praises still live in the meagre 
records of the time which have preserved so little 
besides. When indeed all was over, Titus himself 
was seen to weep, perhaps from fatigue, possibly from 
disgust and vexation ; but his tears were interpreted 
as a presentiment of his death, which was now im- 
pending, and it is probable that he was already suf- 
fering from a decline of bodily strength. His health 
had been long feeble. He had tried in vain all the 
remedies suggested by the physicians, and afterwards 
by the priests. With superstitious feelings kindled 
at the Eastern altars, he sought to propitiate heaven 
by strange rite§ and sacrifices. His constitution, 
perhaps always delicate, possibly injured hy poison 
imbibed in early life, was said to he weakened by 
the immoderate use of warm baths ; but in the lasTt 
stage of his disorder he desired to be conveyed to the 
Cutilian springs, where his father had sought to re- 
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iu.vig’orate liis old age. Titus lamented efFeminately 
tlie premature decease lie too surely anticipated ; and 
opening the curtains of his litter, looked wistfully 
at the heavens, exclaiming that he did not Death of 
deserve to die.^ He expired on the 13th of 
September, 81, having not quite completed *' 
his fortieth year. During the course of his short 
reig^ of two years and two months, counting from 
the death of Vespasian, he had religiously observed 
the principle which he had proclaimed on accepting 
the chief priesthood, that the hands of the gods’ first 
minister should be kept free from any stain of blood.® 
No senator, no citizen fell by his orders. The Ro- 
mans generously affirmed that he had committed no 
crime, and had discharged every duty. When he 
declared on his deathbed that there was but one 
thing of which he repented, they surmised that he 
was anxious about the fate of his countrymen under 
the sway of his brother, and accused himself of 
weakness in refraining from the punishment of Do- 
mitian’s repeated intrig-ues against his life. Such are 
the soft and gentle traits that predominate to the 
last in this prince’s character, a temper which may 
seem amiable at the outset of an imperial career, and 
raise hopes in the inexpeiienced ; but which must be 
regarded with distrust and even with apprehension 
by those who liave learnt the lessons of history. Titus 
inherited from his prudent parent a stable throne 
and a full treasury ; had he lived to exhaust the 
treasury, — and his brief career was wantonly impro- 
vident, — he would soon have found his throne shaken, 
and been driven to acts of repression and tyranny 
which would have blackened his fame with posterity. 


* Siiet. Tit. 10.: “ Hripi sibi vitam immerenti.** 

* Saer* TV/, d. Peiituruni se potius quam perditurnm afBrmans.” 
Vaiious conflicting reports of the cause and manner of this prince’s 
death are given by Suetonius. Dion, Plutarch, Victor, Eusebius, and 
others, and are collected by Reimar in a note to Dion, Ixvi. 26- 
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It would be harsli on a mere guess at future possi- 
bilities, to liken him to ISTero, from wliom he differed, 
as we have seen, in many essential features ; never- 
theless we may accede to the judgment which was 
finally passed on him by his countrymen, and which 
settled into a maxim with later ages, that he \vas 
fortunate in the briefness of liis power. ^ 

The virtuous character wliich the Romans agreed 
View of to asci'ibe to Titus has not been impugned 
^c“e^^Sken hy tlic eomj>ilers of Christian tradition. The 
hanilndtife conqucror of Jerusalem had learnt perliaps 
j^Ms. from his intercourse with the Eastern spi- 

ritualists to regard with religious awe the great events 
in which he had borne a part, and to concei\'e of 
himself as of a special minister of the divine judg- 
ments. As such he was hailed without hesitation by 
the historian Orosius, who expounds the course of 
Providence in Roman affairs from the point of view 
of the Christians.® The closing of Janus on the fall 
of the Jev/ish city appears to this writer a counterpart 
to the announcement of universal peace at the birth 
of Jesus. He passes lig^htly over the calamities of 
Titus's reig-n, the fire, the pestilence, and the volcanic 
eruptions, as well as his premature decease, all which, 
had he lifted a hand ag'ainst the Christians, would 
have been branded as manifest tokens of divine ven- 
geance.® But with the Jews it was far otherwise. 

* Ausonius, Ordo Tmperat. : “ Titus imperii folix brevitate,” Comp. 
Dioii, Ixvi* 18 z 'Tot^ct av et'yc e'lrX paKpov €lS€^to^K€i tiTi €VTv^ie^ 

iirKeiovt, ^ apirp ixp’ho'Q.TO^ 

^ ® Though we may smile at the confidence with which Orosius has 
judged the divine decrees, we must signalize him as the first secular 
historian who directed men’s vie\^s to the providential guidance of 
human history, an inevitable subject of Christian speculation, how- 
ever hazardous, of which we may say, like the science of the mathe- 
matici, “ et vetabitur semper et retinebitur.” 

3 Oros. vii. 9. Comp. Easeb, HisL EccL iii. 12. 17. A late Chris- 
tjan historian, of inferior authority, Sulpicius Severus, asserts that 
Titus was induced to destroy the Temple, from the idea that u 
WMS the centre and stronghold of the Christian faith, Hezt. Sacr. U. 
4 4.; and it has been attempted to show that this writer took h*s lu- 
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By tliem the memory of the Flavian princes vras 
naturally held in the deepest ahhorrence. They as- 
serted that Vespasian commenced a ci’uel 
persecution of the presumed lineage of the on the deatii 
royal David. The disasters of the doomed ° 
principate of Titus they regarded with grim exulta- 
tion. They gloated over his shattered health, which 
they attributed to divine vengeance, and inserted 
among their legends a wild account of the nature of 
his sufferings. The conqueror of Jerusalem, they 
said, had desecrated the Temple of the Most High 
with orgies suited to the shrine of the Paphian 
Venus. He had pierced the veil with his sword, 
before tearing it down to wrap the sacred vessels, 
and transport them to Rome. Assailed on his voyage 
homeward, and nigh to perishing by tempest, he had 
impiously exclaimed, Tice god of the Jews who 
drowned PJi,araoh has power on the ^vaters, but 1 
am more than his match on land. Jehovah suffered 
him to gain the shore, and there, in scorn of the 
scorner, sent a gnat to creep into his nostrils and 
lodge itself in his brain. For seven years the restless 
insect gnawed the vital tissue. One day, when the 
tortured prince passed by a blacksmith’s forge, the 
thunders of the hammer seemed to startle and arrest 
it. Four pieces of silver daily did the sufferer give 
to have the noise continued in his ear without ceasing. 
At the end of thirty miserable days the insect- became 
accustomed to the clang, and resumed his ravag-es. 
Phineas, the son of Erouba, was present with the 

formation from the lost narrative of Tacitus. Some of the phrases of 
Sulpicius may, indeed, remind us of the style of Tacitus: ‘‘At contra 
alii et Titus ipse evortendum tempi um imprimis 5cnsebant: quo plenius 
Judseorum et Christianorum relig-io tollc^rctur. Quippe has religiones, 
licet conirarias sibi, iisdem tamen auctoribus profectas ; Christian os 
ex Judfeis exstitisbc ; radice suhlafa stirpem facile perituram^^ &c. 
But Sulpicius is a manifest imitator, and we need not infer from 
such an apparent resemblance that he actually copied the words of 
Tacitus. 
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ciiief nobles of Rome afc tbe death, of the emperor. 
The Jewish witness reported that the head of the 
deceased was opened, and tbe creature was there 
discovered as big as a swallow, with a brazen beak 
and claws of iron.* 

Thus it is that the disappearance from the stage of 
life of a weak, though perhaps a pleasing 

X>eEtruction of -i - it j o xr jt tv” 

Herculaneum uiut 111 txie great suHi, may be I'ecorcLecL by 
andPompei.. remembered through many 

generations, attended with sighs or sneers of millions, 
if fortune has placed it in a conspicuous position. 
Almost at the same moment, whole hives of human 
Deings, historic cities, monuments of the arts of ages, 
may subside into annihilation, and pass, almost with- 
out notice, into the night of oblivion. Herculaneum 
and Pompeii vanished from before the eyes of Italy, 
like the scenes of a theatre, and their awful disap- 
pearance, strange to say, attracted hardly a more 
lasting interest. Yet, the disaster itself was one of 
the most signal in human annals, and is connected 
with circumstances which have been related for us in 
a picturesque and striking manner, and have engaged 
tlie sympathies of many readers through a long suc- 
cession of ages-. The same eruption of Vesuvius 
which overwhelmed the cities of Campania, scorched 
and stifled the great naturalist Pliny, and the account 
of the catastrophe is minutely detailed by the most 
elegant writer of the day, himself partly an eye- 
witness. 

We have learnt from moralists the habit of con- 
chang«s ill trusting the works of art and nature, as 
0?“^ types of the perishable and the eternal. 
Yet iiq some respects, and under certain 
man coast. conditions, the outward framework of nature 
is not less liable to change and dissolution than that 
of mere human creations. In the Colosseum, as it 

' Salvador, from the Talmud : Domin. Rom, en Jud€e, iL 498 . 
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now stands before us, broken down tbrougli one lialf 
of its circumference, and at one spot almost levelled 
to the ground, its columns and architraves ruined or 
defaced, its surface ruffled with the scars of time, or 
the rank foliage of a wild vegetation, we behold no 
more than the wreck of the glorious amphitheatre 
which rose in complete majesty before the gaze of 
Vespasian and Pliny. But if we turn our eyes to the 
great features of the Bay of Naples, its shores, its 
plains, audits central mountain, we may remark that 
tlie destruction of two considerable cities was one of 
the least of the changes effected in the scene, by the 
revival of volcanic agency which dates from this 
period, in the region of Vesuvius. This mountain 
had been the greatest of nature’s amphitheatres ; the 
ridge of its truncated cone was level, like the cornice 
of the Colosseum ; its sides, steep and even, were 
adorned with the fairest of nature’s handy work, with 
forests of oak, chestnut, and ilex on the north, with 
vines, cultivated or growing wild to its summit, on 
the south. ^ The interior of the summit was more or 
less depressed, and the masses of igneous formation, 
and broken furrows which scarred or seamed it, be- 
tokened to thoughtful observers that it was the choked- 
up crater of a volcano extinct for ages.^ The erup- 

> Strabo (v, 4 p. 247.) describes the fertility of the slope up to its 
summit: rrh opo^ ‘rb Ouetra-oviov, arypoTs ’Trepiovtco^puevoy 'irayfedKotSy 
Tris K0pv<p7]5’ avTTj 5’ e-TTtTreSos pLct/ TToXv /uepos eoTTLif, The forest tr^es 
of the region have been found to spring abundantly, at least on the 
northern side, whenever the mountain has been long at z'cst, as before 
the eruption of 1611 5 but Martial celebrates Us vineyard*; in his time, 
iv. 43.: “ Hic est pampineis viridis modo Vesvius umbris,” and the 
followers of Sparcaciis escaped from the crater by ropes of twisted 
wild vines. Plutar<*h, Ora^s. 10 . 

* Strabo, L c .5 whose description, however, does not favour the idea 
of a deep crater at that period, nor indeed does Plutarch’s account 
imply it, though often cited with that view. Vitruvius, in the time of 
Augustus, recognises the tradition of Vesuvius as a volcano, ii. 6 : 

Non minus etiam memoretur antiquitus crevisse ardores et abun- 
davisbc sub Vesuvio monte, et iude evomuisse circa agros flaiiiiuiim.'’ 
Comp, l^ioclor. Sic iv. 21 . 

VOL. VII. 
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tion of tlie year 79 effected^ possibly at one blow, the 
ruin of this amphitheatre, such as it has taken cen- 
turies to accomplish in the Flavian Colosseum. One 
half of its sides have been completely blown away ; 
the remainder has been abraded and lowered almost 
throughout; the apex alone, now known by the nam#=^ 
of Monte di Somma, may still show the level of the 
original crater. But from the floor of this amphi- 
theatre has risen another cone, which has almost 
filled it with its accumulating debris, and has at 
times exceeded the height of Somma; much as if a 
larger pyramid than that of Cestius had been piled 
on the arena of the Colosseum.^ From this cone 
torrents of molten rocks, and showers of burning 
cinders, have been for ages ejected, and the luxuriant 
vegetation of the mountain slopes has been con- 
sumed or buried for many hundred feet from the 
summit. The peaceful charms of Vesuvius, such as 
they appeared to the eyes of Virgil and Tiberius, 
have been transformed to terrible majesty, and the 
long' swelling outline of the fertile hill has been 
broken by frowning cliffs and jagged pinnacles.^ Nor 
are the changes produced on the plain and along the 
coast-line less signal than the transfornoation of tlie 
ancient mountain. The Lucrine lake has been choked 
by the uplifting of a mighty cone from its abysses. 


^ Monte di Somma is 3450 C^rench) feet high. The cone, which 
Ss known by tlie name of Vesuviu.s has been recently 3700, and at 
one time is said to have exceeded 4000. It was reduced by the erup- 
tion of 1855 to a level with the rival summit, and it has been stated 
by eye- witnesses of the agitation of 1861. that it has now sunk a little 
below it. Every year, in lact, in modern times, has prcduced more 
or less change in the features of the mountain. 

* The date of the Argonautica and IPunica may be determined from 
nihision*! to fatal activity of Vesuvius. Valer. El. iii. 208.: “Mugic<jr 
anhelat Ves\ius; ” iv. .507?: **Sic ubi prorupti tonuit cum forte Vesevi 
Hespetitn letalis apex.” Silius Ttal. xvii. 59^.: ** Evomuit pa«5tos per 
saeciila Vesvius ignes.” Statius rvCiirs more than once to the subject, 
which was peculiarly interesting to him as a native of !Neaj>olis. 
See Sylv. iv. 4. 78., iv. 8. 4 , v. 3. 205. 
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The foundations of the mole of Piiteoli have been 
sunk many feet into the sea, and raised again, 
though not to their original level. Vaidous remains 
of Roman buildings, and lines of road along the 
shore, may be now spied beneath the waters ; while 
on the other hand long strands of shingle have been 
heaved above the surface, at the foot of hills which 
the action of the waves had once scarped into pre- 
cipitous cliffs. There has been in fact first a subsi- 
dence, and again a raising of the whole coast ; but the 
distance at which the ruins of Pompeii now lie from 
the sea which once washed its walls, is attributed not 
so much to a change of the relative levels of land 
and water, as to the accretion of volcanic matter from 
Vesuvius. Pompeii itself is covered with a mass of 
ashes long since converted into mould, and rife with 
the seeds of vegetation, to the depth of about fifteen 
feet ; but Herculaneum after suffering a like catas 
trophe has since been more than once overwhelmed 
by streams of lava, which have gained a thickness of 
more than twice as many yards. From such data 
we may imagine how entirely the face of the country 
lias been changed along the southern base of the 
mountain which has been so great an agent of de- 
struction and renovation.^ 

Sixteen years before the date of this fatal eruption, 
the populous town of Pompeii had been pompesi 
afflicted with a terrible earthquake ; but jSIl'^ituquuke. 
the language both of Tacitus and Seneca, 
who speak of it as swallowed up or destroyed, is 
plainly exaggerated. The remains discovered in 
modern times attest the fact of a convulsion which 

* There is something- affecting in the delight with which Pliny de- 
scribes the charms of the Campanian eos^t on which he was so soon 
to perish in a general catastrophe. See MisU JS'at, iii, 9-: Hinc felix 
ilia Campania est. Ab hoc sinu incipiunt vitiferi colies et temiilentia 
jiobilis sncco per omnes terras inelyto. . . . liaec litora calidi-^ fonlibus 
rigantur. . . . et hoc quoque ctr/awi<;w humance voluptatls tenuerc Osci 
Grgeci.” 


X 2 
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had overturned some of the principal buildings; but 
all the ordinary habitations of the people were stand- 
ings and the place was as full of residents as ever^ 
engaged in their usual concerns, when tlie final 
catastrophe overtook it.* Pompeii was a inaidtinie 
city at tlie mouth of the river Sarnus, the most 
sheltex'ed recess of the Neapolitan crater. Its origin 
was lost in antiquity, and the tradition that it was 
founded by Hercules, together with the other spot 
which bore the name of the demigod^ was derived 
perhaps from the warm springs with which the region 
abounded. The Greek plantations on the Campanian 
coast had been overrun by the Oscans and Samnites j 
nevertheless the graceful features of Grecian civiliza 
tion were still everywhere conspicuous, and though 
Pompeii received a Latin name, and though Sulla, 
Augustus, and Nero had successively endowed it witJi 
Roman colonists, it retained the manners and to a 
great extent the language of the settlers from beyond 
the sea.^ The accident which buried this provincial 
city under a mass of cinders, and preserved its base- 
ment at least inviolate for seventeen centuries, has 

* There is a discrepancy of one year in the date of the earthquake 
in Seneca and Tacitus. The first, who was a contemporary, p aces 
it in the consulship of Regulus and Virginius (u.o. 816, a.d. 63); the 
other, writing six years later, assigns it to th*^ year before. We may 
admit with Brutier the possibility of the shocks having commenced iti 
the one year and terminated in the next, Seneca, however, with 
extraordinary coolness, speaks of the entire subsidence of the city ; 

“^Poinpeios cclcbrem Campanise iirbem desedisse terras motu, 

liuc-ili virorum optiine, audivirnus.** JVaU Quce&t, vi. 2. Tacitus less 
strongU : *‘Et motu rerrse cclebre Campanise oppidum, Pompeii, 
magna ex jjarte proi nit,” Ann. xv. 22. In the i. 2.: “Haustse 
aut obrutse urbes:’* in the one ease, swallowed up in streams of lava; 
111 the other overwhelmed by showers of ashes. 

^ The style of building at Pompeii is essentially Greek, bnt such as 
tha Romans at iliis time lylopted whenever an opportunity occurred; 
DU the otiier hand, the Romans imposed on their Grecian subjects 
some of the worst of their own fashions. In the time of Nero, Pom- 
peii was deprived of its public shows for ten years, as a punishment 
for an affray that had occurred there during a ‘gladiatorial exhibition. 
Tac. Ann. xiv. 17. 
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furnished us with means, which we should vainly seek 
in any other part of the world, of comparing modem 
forms of life with those of the mixed (Graeco-Romans 
of the empire. 

Into these details this is not the place to enter ; 
but tlie account we have received of the The great 
fatal eruption is valuable for the study of v“.uv?28 de- 
Roman character, as well as for its own in- y 
trinsic interest. The writer is the younger 
Pliny, the nephew of the great naturalist, who de- 
scribes it in two well-known letters.* The elder 
Pliny, the friend and devoted servant of Vespasian 
and Titus, at this time commanded the imperial fleet 
at Misenum, and divided his time with marvellous 
assiduity between the discharge of official duties, and 
the accumulation of extraordinary stores of knowr- 
ledge. Remarkable for his industry even among the 
industrious statesmen of his country, Pliny had served 
the commonwealth at home and abroad, in peace and 
war, in the highest posts, never intermitting through- 
out his career the habit of reading, noting, and com- 
posing, till, notwithstanding the multifarious busi- 
ness in which he had been immersed, his completed 
works and his collections for future arrangement had 
ti>gether reached an extent almost appalling to the 
imagination.® His compositions on contemporary 
1 listory seem to have soon fallen into oblivion, and we 
possess no testimony to their merits ; but the great 
work by which we know him became the recognised 
repertory of all the accepted facts of Nature, and its 
utility secm'ed its preservation. His labour in col- 
lecting facts, and his assiduity, and to a great extent 


* Plin. jEp. vi. 16,20. 

* Plin. JSp. Hi. 5. The contemporaTy, or noai-ly contemporary, 
histories wciv : 1. A life of Pomponius Sucundus; 2. A continuation 
of the history of Aufidius B.isaus; 3. An account of the German 
wars. 
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skill, in arranging them, deserve our higkost admi- 
ration ; he was not gifted, however, with rmxch talent 
for observation ; still less does he deserve from his 
powers of analysis or combination to be ranked with 
his master Aristotle. But the ardent thirst for know- 
ledge which impelled him to seek the scene of in- 
terest and danger, might have done honour to the 
wisest of philosophers, and the name of Pliny will 
ever be memorable as of an ancient martyr of science. 
Such was the irony of fate, that while the most illus- 
trious explorer of nature, our own immortal Bacon, 
died from a vulgar cold caught in the ignoble ex- 
periment of stuffing a fowl with snow, his predecessor, 
far his inferior in genius and intelligence, perished 
gloriously in the exanodnation of a grand volcanic 
phenomenon. 

On the 24th of August in the year 79, Pliny was 
The elder residing in his villa on the Misenian pro- 
TOiHtS" laontory, which lies about twenty miles in 
PCT^esi^fc a direct line from the summit of Vesuvius, 
* ” conspicuous across the G-ulf of Naples. His 

attention was drawn from his books and writings to 
a cloud of unusual form and character, which hung 
over the mountain, and rose, as appeared on further 
examination, from it, spreading out from a slender and 
well-defined stem, like the figure of a pine-tree.^ Its 
colour changed rapidly froin black to white, as the 
contents of the ejected mass of which it proved to be 
composed, were earth or ashes. The admiral ordered 
his Liburnian cutter to be manned, and casting aside 

* vi. 16.: “Cujus similimdinem et formam non alia magis 

arbor, qunm pinus, expresserit. Nam longissimo veiut trunco elata in 
altum, qaibasdam ramis difiundebatar;” i.e. with a vertical htem and 
horizontal head; such as the phenomenon has often been described 
by subsequent observers. '■Scacchi, however, noted a different ap- 
pearance in the eruption of 1850: the smoke was carried off in a 
long horizontal stream at a small elevation. Koth, Vesuv, p. 248. 
( 1857 ^. 
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his papers prepared to cross the water, and observe 
the phenomenon nearer. He asked his nephew to 
accompany him, but the younger student was too 
intent on the volumes befoi*e him to prosecute an 
inquiry into the operations of nature.* Meanwliile 
intelligence arrived from the terrified residents at the 
foot of the mountain. They implored the powerful 
assistance of the commander of the fleet. Pliny di- 
rected his largest vessels to be got ready, and steered 
to the point nearest to the danger. As he approached 
the shore the ashes began to fall thick and hot upon 
his deck, with showers of glowing stones. A shoal 
formed suddenly beneath his keel, and impeded his 
progress. Turning a little to the right, he came to 
land at Stabise, at the dwelling of a friend. Here 
he restored confidence to the affrighted occupants by 
the calmness of his demeanour, wliile he insisted on 
taking tlie usual refreshment of the bath and supper, 
and conversed with easy hilarity. As the shades of 
evening gathered the brightness of the flames became 
more striking ; but to calm the panic of those around 
him, the philosopher assured them that they arose 
from cottages on the slope, which the alarmed rustics 
had abandoned to the descending flakes of fire. He 
then took his customary brief night’s rest, sleeping 
composedly as usual ; but his attendants were not so 
easily tranquillized, and as the night. advanced, the 
continued fall of ashes within the courts of the man- 
sion convinced them that delay would make escape 
impossible. They roused their master, together with 
the friend at whose house he was resting, and hastily 
debated how to pi*oceed. By this time the soil around 
them was rocking with repeated shocks of earthquake, 
which recalled the horrors of the still recent catas- 

* /. r.: “Respomli, studere me raalle: — et forte ipse^ quod 

scriberem^ dederaU^^ The apologetical whisper in the last clause is 
s^quisiie* 
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tropie. The party quitted the treacherous shelter 
of the house-roof, and sought the coast in hopes of 
finding vessels to take them off. To protect them- 
selves from the thickening cinders they tied cushions 
to their heads. The sky was darkened by the cease- 
less shower, and they groped their way by torchlight, 
iind by the intermitting flashes from the mountain.^ 
The sea was agitated, and abandoned by every bark. 
PKny, wearied or perplexed, now stretched himself 
on a piece of sail-cloth, and refused to stir farther, 
while on the bursting forth of a fiercer blast accom- 
panied with sulphureous gases, his companions, all 
but two body-slaves, fled in terror. Some who looked 
back in their flight affirmed that the old man rose 
once with the help of his attendants, but immediately 
fell again, overpowered, as it seemed, with the deadly 
vapours. When the storm abated and light at last 
returned, the body was found abandoned on the spot ; 
neither the skin nor the clothes were injured, and the 
calm expression of the countenance betokened death 
by suffocation. 

Such is the account tlie younger Pliny gives of his 
pi>m cl. and d^atli from llearsa3^ In another 

letter he relates the circumstances which 
he himself witnessed from his safer post at 
JMisenum, and as miglit be expected with 
more vividness and distinctness ; ® and allowance 

* The ashes, as Dion had been informed, were wafted not only to 

Rome, where they were supposed to have caused the pestilence which 
ensued, but to Africa, Syria, and Egypt. Dion, Ixvi. 23. Similar 
effects, extraordinary as they may appear, have been observed in 
modern eruptions. Valerius Elaccus, a contemporary, seizes upon 
this incident for a novel simile, comparing it to the rapid flight of the 
Harpies (^iv. 508.): " 

^“Vix dam ignea montem 
Torsit hyems, jamqiie Eoas cinis induit iirbea.*' 

* Plin. JSp. vi. 20. Both this and the other letter are addressed by 
the writer to his friend Tacitus, with a view to the account of his own 
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must be made for the vanity and frivolity of expres 
sion wliich disfigure, it must be confessed, the dread- 
ful tale from the youth of the narrator, who was but 
eighteen at the time. It may be observed that his 
remarks give no indication of the streams of mud or 
lava, which form generally the most destructive fea- 
tures of volcanic convulsions. The projected volume 
of solid matter, such as sand and ashes in a state of 
ignition, consumed, as we have seen, all the habita- 
tions of man on which it lighted, or if its beat was 
a bttle abated by distance, engulfed them under a 
ponderous mass of dust and cinders. The shower 
was wafted perhaps in various directions by the 
shifting breezes ; Herculaneum to the south-west, and 
Pompeii to the south-east of the mountain were 
completely overwhelmed by it, while other spots be- 
tween them and around them escaped almost scathe- 
less. The eruption seems to have been preceded by 
some premonitory shocks, and it is evident tliat these 
towns were in a great measure abandoned at the 
moment of the catastrophe ; the descent, indeed, of 
the falling masses was not too sudden and precipitate 
to allow the people to fly themselves, and remove at 
least a portion of their effects.* Some attempts seem 
also to have been early made to revisit the scene of 
desolation, and repair the damage inflicted ; but fresh 
heavings of the mountain, and repeated showers of 
ashes continued to bafSe the survivors. New homes 
were found ; the old treasures were abandoned when 
the spot where they lay could no longer be traced ; 
and in the lapse of two or three generations the care- 

times, which the great hibtorian was then cohnpiling: Quo verius 
tradcro posteris possis,” 

* Dion Fays loosely and inaccurately, Ixvi. 23 : ^6 re ^'EoKovKdueov 
Kal Tlofxjrjjtovs t ^edTptf} toO djuiKov avT7}s KaByjfJL^i^ov, This 

should refer to Pompeii ; but the theatres excavated here and at 
Herculaneum i>resent no remains of a buried population. 
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less loungers of tlie Campanian coast had forgotten 
even the site of the ruined cities beside them.’ 

* Statius, as might be expected, speaks more feelingly of the cala- 
mity than any of the few other writers who alliicie to it; but even he 
is ready, within ten or twelve years, to consign it to oblivion. Comp. 
Sylu* iv. 4- 81.; 

“Mira ddes: credetne virum ventara propago. 

Cum segetes iteram, cum jam hsec deserta virebunt. 

Infra urbes populosque premi, proavitaque toto 
Hura abii£»se mari ! *’ 

The emperor Marcus Aurelius moralizes on the subject a century 
later: Comment, de Vita sud^ iv. 48.; erwex^s irdaoi fjCkv tuTpoX 

aTTOTedv^Kaat ... TrStroi <f3i\daro^ot ... ^dcroi TiJpavvoi. . , 

. . irdtTctL 56 8\at, iv^ €j&rc<», TeOy'^Kao'if *'E^\Ik7J /cal Tlop.‘Kt‘^]o 

leal 'HpdfcKavov koI HWai ayaaWpLTtrotm 
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CHAPTER LXI. 

Domitian emperor. — His education and charaoter. — ^External history 
of this reign. — Campaigns of Agricola in Britain, a,x>. 78-84, a.u, 
SSI— 837. — He is recalled from the conquest of Caledonia. — 3>oini- 
tian’s expedition against the Chatti, A i>. 84, a tr. 837. — He claims 
a victory, and. assumes the title of Gerrnanicus. — ^Fiscal necess.tics 
and commencement of confiscations. — Campaigns against the 
Dacians. — Defeat and death of Fuscus — ^Victory of Julian us. — 
Peace with the Dacians, A.r>. 90, a n. 843. — A pretended Nero. — 
Successes in Africa. — Revolt of Antoiiius, a. r>. 93, A. u. 846. — 
Renewed cruelties and alarms of Domitian. 


It was reported tliat Domitian tad intrigned against 
his father, and there was little question but domitian os- 
that he had sought to supplant his brother. 

Rumour accused him further of having *. 
hastened the death of Titus, by causing 
him, in an access of his mortal fever, to be immersed 
in a hath of snow. Contemporary history afBrme<^ 
at least for certain that he quitted bis brother’s bed 
side, while life was yet in him, and hurried to Rome 
to seize the suffrage of the praetorians, and secure 
with their assistance the homage of the senate. Titus 
indeed had already declared that he regarded Domi- 
tian as the partner of his power, and had continued, 
even under the greatest provocation, to point to him 
as his legitimate successor. It was in vain, however, 
that the gentle emperor had sought the love and 
gratitude of his unworthy brother. Domitian scowled 
upon him with ill-disguised impatience for his de- 
cease, and when, at last, he obtained possession of 
the throne, declared with brutal exultation that he 

* I presume this was in fact the same vigorous cold-water treat- 
ment which had saved Augustus and killed Marcellas. 
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had himself bestowed it upon his father and brother, 
and now received back his own gift from them. He 
discharged the formal duty of pronouncing the fune- 
real oration, and soliciting the consecration of Titus ; 
but his praises were ccjld or insidious, and the people 
were little satisfied with the meed of honour assigned 
to their favourite.* 

Titus left, as we have seen, no male descendant, 

S-Ud the daughter of a Roman house could 
tiIS4’of life ^ot take the inheritance of her father, which. 

T^a-s in law the property of the family, and 
hcru -.bind, -^ent along with the liability to maintain the 
family rights, and perform the pj’oper functions of a 
citizen- To accept the office of princeps or imperator, 
of censor or pontiff, was not more impossible for Julia 
than to assume the chiefship of a patrician house. 
Domitian, the deceased’s brother, was the apparent 
heir to the estate, and therewith presumptive heir, 
according to the notions of the time, to the political 
functions with which the deceased had been invested. 
It might require indeed a vote of the senate and a 
lex curiata to confer the empire formally upon him ; 
but subject to this formality, his claim might be 
considered as sufficiently established. The natural 
feelings of paternity, however, were beginning to 
assert themselves against the long descended rules of 
law and primitive usage. Titus was anxious for his 
dai^hter’s happiness and greatness. With his Asiatic 
training, he had discarded, no doubt, many of his 
ancestral prejudices, and the son of the plain Sabine 
burgher had felt no scruple in proposing to unite his 
daughter in marriage with his own brother. Sucli 
unions, as we have seen, had been legitimized by 
Claudius, but they bad not been sanctioned by public 

’ Comp. Suet. Domif. 2.: “ Defiinctum nnlfo pia 3 tcrqnam con.«e- 
ciationis honore dignatns, saepe etiam enrpsit ohlitmis oiationibiis el: 
edictis. Dion, Ixvii 2 .: Trdvra rh iiavTid^rara Hov\£to OKfjTrrd* 
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opinion. By the genuine Roman they were still re- 
puted foreign, oriental, abominable. Domitian rejec- 
ted the proi>osal. True, he might feel that his claim 
was too strong to require any subsidiary support : true, 
he was enamoured of the wife of a senator whom 
he required to repudiate her husband in order to 
contract nuptials with himself.^ Nevertheless, a 
purist as he was by early breeding, and a reformer 
as he afterwards proved himself, and unoontaminated 
by contact with the licentious East, Boniitian shrank 
perhaps with genuine repugnance from the question- 
able arrangement proposed to him. Julia, thus re- 
pulsed, was united to her father’s first cousin, Flavius 
Sabinus, and this man might feel perhaps aggrieved 
that the splendid inheritance of the Cassars should 
j‘ass out of the line of natural descent, or, that he 
should not be himself adopted by his father-in-law. 
Hence the jealousy with which, as we shall see, Do- 
rnitian continued to regard him ; and hence, perhaps, 
the intrigue w'hich the emperor carried on, even be- 
fore his accession, according at least to common 
rumour, with the niece whom he had refused in 
marriage, but whom he might craftily seek to attach 
to himself by the tie of an irregular connexion.® 

The personal history of Doniitian indeed has been 
made the sport of common fame, and we 
need hardly trouble ourselves to analyse it. 

The anecdotes of the historians are put to- eariyTduSi- 
gether with little judgment or consistency. ^ 
Suetonius, for instance, assures us explicitly that the 


* This was Domitla, daughter of Corbulo, and wife of JEUus 
Jjamia. Suet- JDomiU 2S. ; l>ioD, Ixvi. 3. l>omitian had seduced 
her in the year of his administration with Mucianus, when he was 
himself but nineteen years of age, and had soon afterwards married 
her. In the year 826 (his second consulship. Suet. JDomit, 3.; Clinton, 
Fast. jR »wi-) she bore him a son who died in infancy. Domitian 
eon tinned to live with her, with one interruption, until his death. 

* This connexion began, apparently, as soon as Julia was betrothed, 
and belore she was xnauied to Sabinus. &uet. 2?omit, 22.; 
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advantages of his distinguished parentage, born, as he 
was, in the very year of his father’s consulship, wei'e 
wholly lost to him, and while Titus enjoyed a liberal 
education, Domitian was entirely neglected inconse- 
quence of the obscurity and indigence into which 
Vespasian subsequently fell.* While Titus fotmd 
honourable employment in the camp and rose to the 
liigbest commands, his brother, we are told, was 
suffered to grow up uncared for, in a mean corner of 
the city, and in such wretched poverty as to be driven 
to the vilest degradation for patronage or support. 
But even the same writer’s casual remark, that the 
young man, when fleeing from the brurning Capitol, 
took refuge in the house of a fellow student, shows 
tliat this account is not to be lightly credited. Nor 
IS the reputation he subsequently attained for literary 
accomplishments, however much it may have been 
enhanced by interested flatterers, consistent with 
such abject beginnings. Even the patronage he 
pretended at least to extend to letters, of which more 
will be said hereafter, seems to evince an appreciation 
of literary adulation seldom found in the grossly rude 
and ignorant. His mother indeed died in his child- 
hood, and his father may have been frequently absent 
or engaged; but it is not likely that the nephew of a 
personage so distinguished as Sabinus would be left in 
utter destitution. Domitian, we may presume, re- 
ceived and profited by the usual instruction in gram- 
mar, rhetoric and philosophy. Possibly he enjoyed, 
from the Sabine traditions of his house, a simpler 
and severer training than usually fell to the lot of 
children of his rank. When in later life he replaced 
the humble tenement in which he first saw the light, 

filiarn adhuc virgineixi. oblatapri in matrimonium sibi, quxmi devinctns 
Doiniti^ iiuptiis pertinacissime recusasset, non mnlto post alii collo- 
catain, oorriijiit nluo, et qiiidcm vivo adhuc Tito.” 

* Suet. Domtt. 1. £>omitian was born in the year of his father’s 
first consnUship, a. a. 804 (Oct. 24.), and was therefore ten years 
younger tiuiu Titus. 
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with a temple to the Flavian family, we may trace, 
perhaps, the act not to superstitious feelings only 
but to an antique sentiment of pious affection.* 

Our authorities delight in representing the younger 
son of Vespasian as a striking contrast to pompariaor. 
tlie elder, the darling of the Roman people. 

Yet there was at least a strong family re- 
semblance between them. Both were constitutionally 
impulsive and irritable ; both took with feminine 
facility the varnish of patrician refinement; both 
were naturally voluptuous and sensual, and sur- 
rendered themselves to the charms of Circe and the 
Sirens. Had Titus been left at Rome in his tender 
years, exposed to every temptation, and denied the 
conduct of affairs and the discipline of active life, 
these propensities would have attained the same as- 
cendancy over him which appeared so fatally in 
Domitian. But whether from the misfortune of his 
breeding, or from his natural deficiencies, the cha- 
racter of the younger brother presents, on the whole, 
btit a pale reflection of that of the elder. That which 
is generosity in the one becomes mere physical sen- 
sibility in the other. Titus pledged himself to shed 
no Roman blood during his principate ; Homitian 
proposed to forbid the sacrifice of oxen.® The one 
coxild be cruel from policy or necessity, the other 
from mere puerile impatience. Titus wasted Judea 
with fire and sword ; Domitian persecuted the flies, 

^ Suet. I>omiL 1- Martial, ix. 21, s 

*‘Hic steterat vencranda domus, quae prsestitit orbi 
Quod Khodus, astrifero quod pia Creta polo." 

The birthplace of Domitian, and consequently the sue of the temple 
of the Kla\ um family, was at a place called the Maliitn Punicum »ii 
the Sixth Region, denominated Alta Semita, which included the 
Quiriual and some of the densest parts of the Scivian city. Thijj 
temple is not to be confeiunded with ihs^ of Vespasian in the Foiiiui. 

* Suet, JJomtt. 9, ; Inter iiiitia usque adeo ab oxnni caedc ab^ 
horruit, ut absente adlmc patre, rccordatus Virgilii versum, Itt/pia 
OTiitm C6ESIS ffens exi epu,ata JuvsjtciSf ediccre destinarit ne boves hxi- 
niolarcntur." 
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and made a solitude of liis oliamLei * The deport- 
ment of the elder brother was sociable and kindly, 
and if he enjoyed with too keen a zest the pleasures 
of his station, he at least shared them genially with 
his companions. Domitian is described as morose and 
solitary, even in his relaxations. He gave, indeed, 
the banquets prescribed by custom; but they were 
joyless and hurried, irksome both to the host and to 
liis guests.® Titus, again, devoted himself nobly to 
sustain his father’s interests, while he shared his 
fame ; but Domitian, with equal ambition, was meanly 
jealous of his brother’s reputation, and anxious to 
snatch laurels in which his kinsmen should have no 
part. Frustrated in his endeavours to emulate their 
military glory, he might pretend to occupy himself 
in arts and letters ; but neither the pleasm-e of study, 
nor the praise of flatterers, could really soothe his 
wounded vanity ; he intrigued against them living, 
and detracted from their merits when dead. 

But the stately march of the Roman princes has 
too lonar occupied the stage and engrossed 

Froaeeution of , . . V C> O 

the^<M iiqu e«t OUT wholc attention. A new scene ot war 
“ ” and military gioi-y may here be interpolated 

in the imperial drama, and remind us of the aggres- 
sive attitude which in its vigorous old age the empire 
still retained in the face of opposing barbarism. The 
Britannic legions had been little moved by the passion 
of the civil wars. With Galba, at least, and with 

‘ Suet. jDowit 3 ; * NTec quicqnam amplius quam muscas captarc, 
ae stylo prasacuto configere.** When it was asked, Was any one 
with I>omitiau? Not even a fly,” ans^Yeled the witty Crispus 
C" Crispi jueunda senectus : ” Juv. iv. 81.). Comp. Dion, Ixvi. 9.; 
Victor. JBptU 11.; CcBs, 11. Comp. Plin. Paneg, 48 : “Non adire 
qiii^quam non alloqui^ audehat, tenebras semper secretumque cap- 
tan torn, nec unquain ex solitiidine sua prodeuntem, nisi ut solitudi- 
nem facerct.** 

® Suer. Domit 21,: “ Davahat de die prandebatque ad 
ue his solitary morning meal was ample ; but, “ eonvivabatur,” he 
supped “frequentir et large, sed paene raptiin: certe non ultra soils 
occasum; nec postea comisjsabatur.” 
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Otiio, they had no personal connexion; they were too 
far removed from the centre of affairs to covet the 
fepoils of Rome and Italy; and, above all, their hands 
and minds were fully occupied with the toils and 
dangers immediately before them.^ But the acces- 
sion of a great military chief to power had roused the 
pride of the soldiers, and given a sudden impetus to 
the career of conquest. Vespasian might regard with 
personal interest the complete reduction of Britain, 
where he had gained his own earliest distinctions. 
The Fourteenth legion, which had followed Vitellius 
to Bedriacum, had been sent back, flushed with 
victory and chafed with disappointment, to its quar- 
ters in the island, and its discontent could only be 
allayed by the excitement of active service- 
But since the removal of Suetonius Pauli- feets;^_^etro - 
mis, the prefects of the British province AT) us, A. fli, 
liad been directed to keep the sword, if 
possible, in the scabbard. Petronius Tur- 
pilianus had been satisfied with restoring the dis- 
turbed districts to submission. TrebelHus Maximus 
had mitigated the severity of the provincial govern- 
ment, but at the same time had I'elaxed the discipline 
of the legions. The soldiers pretended that he was 
immersed in the care of amassing a fortune, and the 
Twentieth legion, disdaining his control, had broken 
out in mutiny, at the instigation of its chief, and 
driven him out of the island.^ Trebellius had i-e- 
paired to G-aul, where Vitellius, the elect of tl\e 
legions, exercised imfterial authority, dismissed him 
from an office he could not retain, and appointed 
Vettiiis Bolanus, from his own camp, to succeed him. 
The soldiers had rallied for their own security, and 

* Tac. Mist, i. 9- : In Britannico excl'citu nihil iranim. !Noti 
sane alisa legiones, per onincs hellorum civilium motus, innooenthii 
egcrunt: sen, quia procul et Oceano divisrei seu crebris oxpedUioiii- 
biis doctse hostem potius odis&e.” 

® Tac. xiv. 39.; MtsL i- 60-, ii- 65.; 16. 

VOIi. VII* y 
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tlie peace of the province had not suffered during’ the 
interval. Their recent excesses seem to have been 
prudently overlooked. With equal prudence the 
mutinous legion had declared itself for Vespasian, 
and the Second, which he had himself formerly 
commanded, naturally sided with him.^ Tacitus 
affirms that the new governor was indolent though 
not seditious ; hut the depression of one chief is 
an easy artifice for exalting a successor, and I am 
tempted in this instance to weigh the testimony of a 
poet against that of an historian.* The praises of 
Statius, however overstrained, seem at least to indi- 
cate that Bolanus placed himself at the head of his 
moveable columns, laid out his camps, erected his 
tribunals, fought battles, gained victories, and dedi- 
cated to the gods of Rome the spoils of vanq-uished 
enemies.® 

Tacitus might have remembered that it was im- 
possible to undertake any extensive operations while 
the loyalty of the legions was yet unassured, and 
while, from the want of reinforcements and the ces- 
sation of the ordinary levies, their numbers were 
probably incomplete. C. Julius Agricola, a brave 
and able officer, but as yet unknown to fame, was 
placed at the head of the mutinous Twentieth, the 
head-quarters of which were at Deva, whence it kei>t 
in check the Bi’igantes of Yorkshire on the one hand, 
and the Ordovices of North Wales on the other.^ The 

^ Tac. Agrtc* 16 .; HtsL i. 60 . 

* Tac. Ayric 8 . : Proaerat tunc Britanniss Vcttius Holanus, pla- 
cidius quam feroci provincia dij^uum est.’* Comp. 16 . 

* Statius, S^lv. V, 2. 144. foil.: 

Hie suetns dare jura parens; hoc cespite turmas 
Affarii^nitidas speculas castellaquo longe 
Aspicis? ille dedit, cinxitque hasc incenia fossa.^’ 

* Agricola belonged to the colony of Forum Julii in the Kar- 
bonensis. He was doubly devoted to the defence of the new Flavian 
dynasty, his father having been sacrificed to the tyranny of Caius 

and his mother slain by marauders from the fleet of Otho. 
Agric. 4. 7. 
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recovery of this corps to the interests of Vespa- 
sian secured the position of the Romans in Britain. 
Petilius Oerialis, his next successor, was p^tufusoeri- 
enabled to carry on offensive operations, aus. a. d, n, 
and Julius Prontinus, who followed him, tiuua.\. xk 75. 
chastised and pacified the revolted Silures. 9 
The services of Agricola were rewarded by ^7V®^I;coxi?ui 
promotion to the government of Aquitania, 
from whence, in less than three years, he a.tt. esi. 
was summoned to Rome, and elevated to the consnl- 
bliip. Vespasian was anxious to maintain and possibly 
to extend his possessions in Britain^ and he chose 
this distinguished chief as the best instrument for 
controlling the legions and pacifying the natives.^ 

In the palmy days of Rome the same man was both 
warrior and statesman : the consul led the Agricoia’s 
Fathers in the senate-house and their sons ISvernir^and 
on the battlefield; but with the change of second cam-. 
manners a new theory now prevailed, that 5^0^78,79. 
the profession of arms unfits men for poli- 
tical affairs. Many thi/Yik, says Tacitus, that the 
nvilitary character lacks subtlety and tact, Carrtjps 
are governed by strong %oill and prompt action; 
and give no play to the shrewdness which sways the 
forzim,^ But Agricola, to follow the portraiture of 
his son-in-law, disproved this theory, or served to 
confirm it by one notable exception. His adminis- 
tration in peace was just and temperate, and showed 
that he could guide the men of the gown as well as 
he could command the men of the sword. His first 
care was to gain the confidence of the provincials, 
and engage them to embrace the arts and manners 

* Tae jigric. 8, 9. During- his consulship fA.D. 830), and with 
this greater preferment full in view, Agri^ola betrothed his daughter 
to Tiicitus, who appreciated the value of a choice which seemed to 
open to him the highest honours. 

• Tac» Agric. 9.: “ Credunt plerique inilitaribns ingeniis subtill- 
tatem deesse; quia castren.* **5s jurisdictio seenra et obtusior, ac plura 
manu agens, callkUtatcm fori non exciceat.” 
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of their conquerors. He proposed the dress an(i 
language of Home for their adoption, and taught 
them, with more success than any of his predecessors, 
to admire and cultivate the luxuries of southern 
civilization. Meanwhile the flower of their youth 
was drafted off to recruit the forces of the empire in 
ilistant regions, and hattaUons from Graul and Spain, 
from Thrace and Africa, brought over to furnish 
auxiliaries to the legions in Britain, and maintain 
by their side the quarrels of the empire. Even in 
his first summer, when he had been biit a few months 
in the island, and when none even of his own officers 
expected active service. Agricola led his forces into 
the country of the Ordovices, in whose mountain 
passes the war of independence still lingered, drove 
the Britons across the Menai Straits, and pursued 
them into Anglesey, as Suetonius had done before 
him, by boldly crossing the boiling current in the 
face of the enemy. Another summer saw him ad- 
vance northward into the territory of the Brigantes, 
and complete the organization of the district, lately 
reduced, between the Humber and Tyne. Struck 
perhaps with the natural defences of the line from 
the Tyne to the Solway, where the island seems to 
have been broken, as it were, in the middle and sol 
dered tmevenly together, he drew a chain of forts 
from sea to sea, to protect the reclaimed subjects of 
the Southern valleys from the tmtamed barbarians 
who roamed the Cheviots and the Pentlands.^ 

To penetrate the stormy wilds of Caledonia, and 
^ their fastnesses the hordes of 
S^'fhTxyne savages, the Ottadini, Horestii and Mseatas, 
and Solway who flitted among them, was an adventure 
which promised no plunder and little glory. The 

* Tao. Agmc. 18 - 20 . The first and second campaigns of Affriocla 

ocoupied the sumincr of 831, 832. The winters were emploved 

sti] uhei rimis consiliis in bending the luinds of tlic IBritoiis to the 

arts of peace. 
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legions of Rome, with their expensive equipments, 
could not hope even to support themselves on 
the bleak mountain sides, unclaimed by men and 
abandoned by nature. His camps on the Tyne and 
Irthing were the magazines from which Agricola’s 
supplies must wholly be drawn ; the ordinary term 
of a provincial prefecture was inadequate to a long, 
a distant, and an aimless adventure. But Vespasian 
had yielded to the ardour of his favourite lieutenant: 
ample means were furnished, and ample time was 
allowed. In the tliird year of his command. Agricola 
pushed forward along the eastern coast, and making 
good with roads and fortresses every inch of his pro- 
gress, reached, as I imagine, the Firth of 
Forth-* He had quitted the waist and had 
here reached the neck of Britain, the point For^h and 
where the two seas are divided by an isth- ^ *' 
mus scarcely thirty rail js in breadth. Here he re- 
peated the operations of the preceding winter, planting 
his camps and stations from bill to bill, and securing 
a new belt of territory, ninety miles across, for Roman 
occupation. The natives, scared at his presence and 
fleeing before him, were thus thrust, in the language 
of Tacitus, as it were into another island. For a 
moment the empire seemed to have foimd its northern 
limit. Agrioola rested through the next summer, 
occupied in the organization of his conquests, and 
employed his fifth year also in strengthening his 
position between the two isthmuses, and reducing 

> Tac. Agn'ic. 22. : ** Ter this expeditionum annus (833) novas gentes 
apcruit, vastatis usque ad T'anaum^ sestuario tiomeii est, nationibus.” 
This is the true r ading of the MSS, for which Taum (the Tay) was 
substituted by JPuteoIanus from a marginal ^rloss. 1 cannot suppose 
that Agricola crossed the Firth of Foi th in tltis campaign. Wex, in 
his edition of the Agr^icolaj suggests that is the ISTorlli Tyne, 

which fulls into the Firth near Dunbar. Tan, as is well-known, is a 
common Celtic appellative for running water, and may possibly 
be applied to the estuary itself, although Bodotria is the name 
s])et ificaily assigned to the river Fortlu if not to the Firth called 
attcr it. 
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tlie furthest comers of the province, whence the exist- 
ence of a new realm was betrayed to him. The grassy 
plains of teeming Hibernia offered a fairer prey 
cnmes 111 than the g'ray mountains which frowned 

Sight oi upon his fresh entrenchments, and all 

their wealth, he was assured, might be se- 
cured by the valour of a single legion. 
But other counsels prevailed ; Agp'icola turned from 
the Mull of Galloway, and Ireland, so the fates or- 
dained, was left to her fogs and her feuds for eleven 
more centuries.* 

The Caledonians had resumed their courage during 
Agriooiapene- tile two years’ inaction of the invading 
tn“*Fo?5r.“”^ legions. In the year 836, the sixth of his 
*■ protracted command. Agricola, understand- 

ing that they were collecting their forces to 
make a combined attack upon his lines, determined 
to surprise them by a rapid incursion into the regions 
beyond the Forth. The necessities of his oivn arma- 
ment had required the attendance of a naval force, 
and when he advanced along the coasts of Fife, he 
drew his most certain supplies from the vessels which 
moved parallel to his flank. The rude natives might 
be amazed at the movements of these marine mon- 
sters; nevertheless, they were not dismayed, but 
thrusting themselves between his advancing columns 
and the fortifications in the rear, threatened, if they 
could not arrest his progress, at least to cut off his 
retreat. Agricola marshalled his forces in three 
brigades, to meet them at various points. The Ninth 
legion, the same which had been cut up by Boadicea, 
was assailed in its camp, and only saved by the 
vigour of the division led by the general in person. 
The object of the campaign was gained perhaps by 
the discovery of a tract of fertile plains, stretching 
along tlie coast for many miles, and the invaders 


* Tac. Agric, 22-24., a.tt. S34, 835. 
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mig'lit return within tlieir lines for the winter, with 
the expectation of fixing* themselv^es firmly beyond 
them in the ensuing summer.^ 

Roused to redoubled exertions by the assurance 
that the flying enemy had now but little site of the 
room for retreat, surprised and encouraged ^r^h^aHiga^- 
by the attractive character of the lowlands, 84. 
which continued still to border the eastern 
sea, the Romans pushed forward in a seventh cam- 
paign, and at last brought the Caledonians to bay on 
the battlefield. The sice of the famous struggle, 
which, described in the vigorous narrative of Tacitus, 
has invested with equal glory the names of both 
Agricola and Galgacus, has not been clearly deter- 
mined. The opinion popularly received is unusually 
moderate. The imposing remains of Roman castra- 
metation at Ardoch in Strathallan, have drawn the 
attention of the native antiquaries, who are generally 
content to suppose that the invaders did not actually 
penetrate more than ten miles beyond Stirling.^ Tu 
me this spot seems to lie too far inland, if we may 
suppose at least that the legions depended on their 
fleet for almost all their supplies. I should presume 
also, that in this, tlieir second campaign beyond the 
Forth, they pushed their successes considerably further 
northward. The fields of Fife and Angus are seamed 
with numerous vestiges of Roman entrenchments, and 
though these may in fact be the work of a later gene- 
ration of invaders, and though, as far as I can dis- 
cover, there is nothing in the character of the en- 

‘ Tac. Agric. 25—27. 

® Tlie jircat c amp at Ardoch would contain about 30,000 men, ac- 
cording to the Pulybian arrangement; but if Agricola adopted the 
system which prevailed certainly under Trajfin, and which was pro- 
bably ill use some generations earlier, this camp would accommodate 
fully 67,000, and this is a much larger number than his force can 
have reached. Hence it maybe suspected that this camp belongs to 
the time of Seveius, who is said to have penetrated into Caledonia 
with a much larger army. See Roy, Military Antiq, p. 190.; wbo, 
however, supjmscs Agricola to use the Polybian castniriu tation. 
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trenchments tliemselves to fix them to the first rather 
than to the second or third centuj'y^ I am still inclined, 
on the whole, to place the scene in question in the 
neig-hbourhood of Forfar or Brechin.^ 

The speeches put into the mouths of the rival 
Battle pf tKe chiefs are among the finest gems of Tacitean 
A. I.. 84. eloquence, and express the contrast, ever 
A. o. 837 . present to the philosophic historian’s mind, 
between the civilized world and the barbarian, their 
r^pective hopes, fears, claims and destirdes. Whether 
or not he had enjoyed, as some have supposed, an 
opportunity of studying* this contrast on the spot, 
during an early residence on the Grermanic frontier, 
his instinct seems, at least, to have discovered in it 
the germ of an impending revolution in the fortunes 
of his own countrymen.® Nor is the battle-piece 
which follows, and fitly crowns the narrative of his 
hero’s military exploits, less celebrated for its vigour 
and vividness. To us it is chiefly interesting for the 
glimpse it reveals of Roman tactics at this period 
Agricola had with him probably three Roman legions ; 
but when menaced by the full force of the enemy, he 
prepares to meet the attack with his auxiliary cohorts 
of eight thousand men in the centre, and his auxiliai*y 
squadrons of cavalry, numbering three thousand on 
the flanks. The legions, the flower of the whole 
army, are drawn up before the camp, far in the rear ; 
nor, when pressed by his own officers to employ them 
in the field, will he consent to expose one man of 

* Tacitus only says, « Ad montem Grampium pervenit,” Even the 
word Grampit&, from which the modern geogi-a]>hic<il name for the 
frontier ridge of the eastern highlands has been adopted, seems to be 
an error. The hest IdSS. are said to give ^^foxipius, ^V"ex on 
Agrie. 29., and Prolog 'p. 194. 

® l^Iiny, Hist. ^at. vii. 16, mentions a Cornelius Tacitus, a Koman 
Knight, as procurator of Q-alUa Seigica, who has lieen vainly surmised, 
to be the historian himself. This, however, is inconsistent with the 
dates.^ rt is possible.*, however, that the procurator may have been the 
historian’s father, and that our Tacitus majf have resided as a child 
in the province. 
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this poweriul reserve to the onset of the 'baTharians- 
All the loss and danger must fall unon the Batavians, 
the Usipians, the Gauls and Spaniards ; but when 
the day is won by the blood of her subjects, it is Rome 
that reaps rhe profit, and the legions of Rome that 
reap the glory, and acquire the titles of Rapac'iuus 
and lytvincfihle^ JLpollinean and Mi'ney-via'tt. 

This battle closed Agricola’s seventh campaign.' 
The short summer was passed, and no fur- * g4. 

ther progress could he made hy land. But 
the complete reduction of Caledonia was still present 
to his view, and he meditated fresh plans of conquest 
from behind his entrenchments on the Forth and 
Clyde. Meanwhile, he directed the fleet p.ettnded 
which had attended him to advance north- 
ward along the coast from lieadland to head- 
land, and carry the terror of the Romiin name among 
the remotest tribes, while it procured him the infor- 
mation he reqxiired about the nature and resources of 
the counti'y. The Roman mariners now for the first 
time entered tho Pentland Firth, examined the 
Orkney islands, and gained perhaps a glimpse of the 
fthetlands. They ascei*tainod tho point at which 
Britain terminates noi-thwaid, and possibly noted 
the great deflection of the coast southward from Cape 
\yrath. Having effected the object of the expedi- 
tion, they returned, as I cannot doubt, still creeping 
timidly, as was their wont, from headland to head- 
land, and having hugged the eastern coast from 
Caithness to the Firth of Forth, were finally drawn 
up tor the winter on the beach from which they 

' The campaigns of Agricola extend from 78 (u.a 8.31) to 84 
(v.o. 837) inclusive. The battle with Oaigacns was fought in the 
seventh year. But ^^octavus annus est,”,&ays Agricola in his speech. 
Some critics suspect an enor of viii. for vii. 1 hardly think Tacitus 
would have used so weak an exordium as “Septimus annus cst.” But 
though it was Agricola's seventh, it might be called tho eighth eara- 
paisrn of his aimy; for in the year preceding his arrival, Julius 
Kioutiuus had led an expedition against she Silures. Afxrie. i7. 
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bad been launcbed at the commencement of the 
season.' 

Tlie best authorities, Caesar and Diodorus, Pliny 
and Mela, had long before asserted the insular cha- 
racter of Britain ; but the Homans, up to this time, 
had had a very imperfect conception of its size and 
figure, and when the legions, advancing nortliwards, 
season after season, saw the mountain crests of Cale- 
donia still rising before them, and the expected limits 
of the island still constantly receding, they might 
feel some distrust of their geographical information, 

* The account I have ventured to p;ive of tins remarkable expedi- 
tion requires sotne justification. Tacitus says (Agric, 38.)* Prsefccto 
classis circiimveh .1 Britanniam prsecepit • • • . . et simnl ciassis 
sccunda tempestate ac fama Trutuleiiscm portum tenuit, unde, 
proximo Intcre Britannise lecto omni, redierat.” The last clause is 
crabbed and perhaps coriupt. Dion (Ixvi. 20.) supposes the floot to 
liave circumnavigated the whole island, and such has been the usual 
interpictation of modem critics, which they confirm by reference to 
Agric, 10. and 28. I am countenanced by Mannert in rejecting this 
interpretation. In c. 10., Tacitus, leferring by anticipation to this 
voyage, says, speaking of the projecting part of Britain, which is 
called distinctively Caledonian: “Hanc oram novissimi mas is tunc 
jd-inium Romana classis circumvecta insiilam esse Britanniam af- 
firmavit;” that is, confirmed the inference previously drawn from 
the character of the southern district. It is unnecessary, therefore, 
to suppose that the fleet completed the circumnavigation of the 
whole island on this occasion. Again, in c. 28.. our author relates 
the incident of certain TJsipians in the service of Agricola seizing on 
some ships by which, ‘‘circuinvecti Britanniam,’’ thi*y were at last 
\vafted to the coast of Friesland. Here the circumstances cannot 
reasonably admit of the common explanation. Chrcninvehi,” how- 
ever, does not necessarily mean to he carried lound^ but may signify 
simply to make a sweep^ or to be wafted from point to point Thu.s, 
Virgil says: ** Circum pictis vehitur sua rura phabvlis ” See several 
other instances in Forcelliui under “circumvcho, circumvccto.” The 
TJsipians, as I understand it, ran down the east coast from the Forth, 
till they came opposite to Friesland. The “ poitus Trutulcnsis” is 
not mentioned elsewhere. The critics commonly suppose it to be a 
false reading fur “ Rutupensis.” But the fleet w'hich attended upon 
AgricoLi must have had its»“wiiiter haven in the north, and nowhere 
so probably as in the Firth of Forth. The expedition, then, according 
to my view, sailed from the Foith to Cape Wi'atli, or thereabouts, 
and returned the same iviiy that it went, having sk rted all the nearef>tm 
u e. the east coast of Caledonia. 
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and require a more certain assurance of the fact 
known hitherto only by hearsay. The demonstration 
thus obtained was itself regarded as a triumphant 
achievement, and Agricola was celebrated by his 
countrymen as an explorer as well as a Kecaiiof 
conqueror. But before the fleet had re- 
turned to its winter station, the decree had 
gone fortli by which his ciireer of conquest and dis- 
covery was to be arrested, and the g eat commander 
was himself, in obedience to his letters of recall, far 
advanced on the road to Italy. Directed to transfer 
his authority to the successor assigned to him, he 
obeyed without hesitation ; for Agricola knew how to 
obey as well as to command.* Domitian, indeed, 
according to a popular rumour, was apprehensive 
lest his victorious lieutenant, at the head of a pro- 
vince which respected, and an army which idolized 
him, should refuse to surrender his power, and chal- 
lenge his imperator to a conflict. He sent a freedman 
to him, with the offer of the government of Syria ; 
charging him at the same time not to deliver it if 
Agricola should have already relinquished his post 
unbribed. The envoy encountered the returning 
general in mid-channel, kept the letter under his 
skirt, and restored it unopened to his master.-* 

The bitter charges Tacitus makes against Domitian^ 
the envy and dissimulation he imputes to jeaiousj-of 
him in the matter of Agricola’s recall, are p\fteu to"* 
such as from the tyrant’s known character 
we may readily believe. Yet a better and abler man 
than the degenerate son of Vespasian might now 
have hastened, not from jealousy, but witli a wise 
discretion, to bring the British campaigns to a close. 
It was hardly consistent with prudent policy, nor 

* Tac. Agric. S- : " Viitute in obsequendo • . * extra invidiam, nec 
extra, gloriam 

* Tac. Agric» 40.: ‘^Credidcre pleriqiae . . . si\e verum istud, sire 
ex ingenio principis fictum ac compusirum est.** 
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would it have been permitted in the sounder ages of 
the Republic, any more than of the Empire, that the 
governor of a distant dependency should remain for 
many years in command of all its resources, with the 
entire disposal of its places and emoluments, with a 
great pul)lic faction growing around him, and threat- 
ening to force him into a hotstile attitude. No pro- 
corrsul since Caesar had waged seven years of warfare 
in any province, and the memory of Caesar’s procon- 
su ate was not reassuring either to the senate or the 
emperor.^ Grermanicus had been recalled after three 
campaigns; the hand of Corbulo had been held from 
year to year suspended. Nor were the results, calmly 
considered, worth the hazard. The victories of 
Agricola were barren ; his conquests were merely 
disappointments. Never before were such efforts 
miide for so trifling an object. The reduction of the 
whole of Caledonia would hardly have brought one 
gold piece into the imperial treasury. But the ex- 
pense was enormous. Britain mxist have been ex- 
liausted by the requisitions imposed upon her for the 
supply of men and munitions; her tribute muvSt have 
run low ; her commerce must have languished ; the 
progress of Roman arts and manners must have been 
arrested within her borders. The long career which 
had been already vouchsafed to Agricola was owing, 
perhaps, to the premature death of his first patron 
Vespasian, the easy indolence of Titus, and the timid- 
ity of Doraitian on his first accession to a position 
which he had earned by no merits of Vis own. But 
in the third year of his reign, the emperor, as wo 
shall see, had conducted a campaign in person, and 
Rome acquiesced in his claim to a victory. Tacitus 


* Tiberms, indeed, could say, Ann, Vu 26 .: “Sc novies a divo Au- 
g'usto in Germaniam missum;” hut these missions were not con- 
secutive, and some of them had been bloodless: “plura consilioqnam 
VI perfecisse/* Forcible in the mouth of Tiberius, the argunUnts 
here advanced would be still more fcicible in that of DomitUm. 
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affirms indeed that the consciousness of his own fail- 
ure in arms made him the more jealous of a genuine 
hero.^ To me it seems more probable that the con- 
viction of his own prowess first gave him courage to 
check the aspiring chiefs whom he naturally appre- 
hended as a rival. In this^ however, Domitian was 
unjust to his lieutenant. Agricola yielded with dig- 
nified submission. He shrank from the applause 
which the people would have lavished upon him ; he 
accepted indeed, respectfully, the triumphal orna- 
ments proffered by his master, but he declined all 
further advancement or employment, and baffled the 
malice of his enemies by the studied moderation of 
)iis life and language in the city.^ For nine years 
he continued to enjoy this prudent retirement, blessed 
in the happiness of a daughter married to the high- 
minded Tacitus, whose ardent aspirations for an im- 
practicable liberty he controlled by the wisdom of 
his counsels and the living force of his example.® 

* Tac. Agric. SS.: ‘‘Inerat conscicntia derisui fnUse nuper falsum 
e Germania triumphum, emptis per commercia quorum habitus et 
crines in xsaptivorum speciem formarentur.” The reader will observe 
the repetit'on of previous insinuations against the genuineness of the 
spoils of Caligula. I am compelled to express some doubt of the 
statement that there was any such triumph at all at this time. IBuse- 
bins in his Chronicle records one occasion of triumph only under 
Domitian (ad ann. 91); Domitianus de Dacis et Germanis tri- 
uraphavit.” Suetonius says (c. 6.): ‘‘ De Chattis Dacisqiie duplicem 
tiiuiuphuni egit;” still referring to a single occasion, though the 
double solemnity may have occupied two consecutive days. The 
Dacian triumph, which undoubtedly took place, as we shall see, a.o. 
91, is alone referred to by Dion, and there is no trace of an earlier 
one in the poets Martial and Statius. Suetonius, however, must be 
in errtfr when he says (c. 13-): “•Post duos triumph os Germanici 
nomine as^^umpto;” for the title Germanicus appears on the coins of 
Domitian from the year 84- downwards. Eckhel, vi, 378. Tacitus 
seems to have been misled by the assumption of this title after tho 
campaign of 84. 

* Tac. Agric, 40.; “Cultu modicus,* sermon e facilis, uno atque 
altero amicorum comitatus.** 

® Tac. Agrlc, 42.: contumacia, nequo inani jactatione 

libertatis, fainam fatumqne provocabat.” Compare Corbiilo (Dubois 
du Guchan, 'Tacite et son Siecle^ ii. 387.). The merit of Agrieola appears 
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The mutual relations of the barbarian hordes be- 
Att.tude of yond the Rhine and Danube, which began 
JribS“oi"lda from the second century to disturb the pride, 
to shake the power, and at last to threaten 
the existence of the empire, hardly yet require the 
attention of the reader of Roman history. At present, 
while the great peril was concealed, and no anxiety 
awakened, we may look from the Roman point of 
view on the Glermans and Dacians, whose hostility 
caused as yet only transient and occasional annoy- 
ance. Claudius indeed, on the recall of Corbulo, had 
drawn within the Rhine the oTitposts of the Grer- 
manian province. Conquest was forbidden, and the 
eyes of the Romans were averted from the prospect 
of future aggrandisement in that quarter. If the in- 
ternal dissensions of the natives still operated for the 
advancement of Roman interests among' them, the 
government assiduously disclaimed all intention of 
profiting thereby. It received petitions, heard com- 
plaints, recommended the redress of wrongs and 
grievances, and even arbitrated between rival aspi- 
rants to power in their respective communities, but 
it effectually checked the warlike ardour of its lieu- 
tenants, the most restless and dangerous class of its 
subjects, by lavishing the triumphal ornaments, the 
last object of military ambition, on the chiefs who 
refrained from war, and directed their energies to 
works of peace and measures of public security. To 
build a road or dig a canal might entitle the Ger- 
manian prefect to the favour and honours formerly 
reserved for a brilliant foray or a gallant victory.' 
It is true that the inactivity thus impressed on the 
command of the frontier armies encouraged the bar- 

very stionp^ly on comparing nitn with Corbulo, who could not keep 
within the limits prescribed to the subject either of a monarchy or a 
republic. Corbulo might have become another Sulla or Manus. 

* Tac. Ann. xi. 18 — 20 . 
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barians to insults and even outrages; biit tlieir hasty 
and inconsiderate attacks were easily baffled ; their 
delinquent chiefs, instead of being punished by arms, 
were invited to carry their complaints to Rome, and 
there, surrounded by all the glories of imperial 
splendour, learnt to estimate the power of the con- 
fpiering race, and to sigh for its luxuries. When 
the Rrisian envoys beheld in the theatre the A^lUes of 
the RomarL peojple seated next to the Consuls and 
Senators, they turned away from tlie games and 
shows in which they took little interest, but exclaimed 
that among the spectators of the games there were 
no friends more devoted to Rome than the G-ermans, 
and insisted on receiving a place among the most 
favoured nations.’ 

The northern frontier of the empire was skirted by 
three groups of barbarians : on the Rhine Three groups 
by the tribes of Lower G-ermany, from the OTthe‘’nmt£- 
Frisu, on the coast, to tlie Chatti, in Nas- ®"'t{,'e»inne, 
sau and Baden, some of which, such as the 
Cherusci and others, were well disposed to 
Rome, while the Chatti made themselves obnoxious 
by the eagerness with which they seized every safe 
opportunity of aggression. On the Danubius, or 
Upper Danube, the Marcomanni, formerly the sub- 
jects of Maroboduus, still retained a strong and 
settled polity, and were controlled by a chief named 
Vannius, who was able to maintain a diurable peace 
with Rome. On the Ister, or Lower Danube, we 
near of the restless hostility of the Moesians, a name 
which will soon give way to that of the more famous 
and more formidable Dacians. During the insur- 
rection of Civilis, the Chatti had made an inroad 
into the Roman province, and attempted to seize 
jVIogimtiacum. At the same period Mticianus, while 


• Tac. A-'in. xiii. 14. 
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acivancing towards Italy, bad been compelled to de- 
tach a force to repel an incursion of the Moesians 
into Thrace. Doinitian had flown to defend the 
Rhine, but the foe had already retreated, and it was 
not thought necessary to pursue them. Eager to 
distinguish himself as a warrior, he had besouglit 
bis father to intrust him with another command on 
the frontiers; but the prudent Vespasian had main- 
tained the tranquil policy of Claudius, and the young 
prince was doomed to remain still unlaurelled. Upon 
iiis accession to power his vanity was free to indulge 
Domitian ilself. lu the year 84 he placed himself at 
the head of the forces on the Rhine, and 
cl" conducted an expedition against the Chatti. 

A.n. 84. It was a mere summer pi’omenade, in which 
tile enemy resorted to their old tactics ot re- 
treat, and it is probable that no great engagement 
took place. Yet the contempt with which the cam- 
paign is treated by some of our authorities seems 
hardly jiistified. One military writer, attached, per- 
haps to the emperor’s suite, and though a courtier 
by position, a man who at; least had good means of 
knowing' the circumstances, speaks ot it with w'arm 
hut not overweening applause. The G-ernians were 
indeed always readj^ to accede to moderate demands 
of slaves or tribute exacted from them as the price 
of withdrawal, and the treaty concluded with the 
Chatti by Domitian is no proof of a brilliant success. 
Rut the weight of the emperor’s sword is rather to 
be traced in the tranquillity which continued to 
reign in this quarter, and in the Romanized popula- 
tion spread throughout the contiguous districts, which 
enabled Trajan, a few years later, to annex them 
permanently to tlie empire.* 

' For the expedition against the Chatti, see Suet. Domit. 6.; 
Dion, Ixvn. 4. These writers treat u wifh the utmost contempt. On 
tae other nand comp. Frontinus, Stratay-im. i. i. 8., n. 11. 7.; Stat. 
^iv. 1 , 4. 89.. iii. S. 168.: “ Victis parueiitia foedeia Chattis. ' 
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Doniitian hastened baek to Rome, and no donbt 
vrannted his prowess to the utmost. The Domuian 
people applauded ; the soldiers, gratified 
with an addition to their pay, shouted be- 
hind him as he entered the city, and shook 
their formidable weapons ; the poets chanted their 
elaborate compliments ; here and there only a whisper 
or a placard hinted that the victory was a lie, 4:he 
show an imposture, the captives bought or borrowed 
for the occasion.' Domitian wanted magnanimity to 
despise these cavils, even if he knew them to be un- 
deserved, But be now felt himself strong in the 
favour of the army, which he had led to the Capitol, 
and he could venture to recall the brave lieutenant 
whose exploits transcended bis own. He had gained 
a victory over Agricola and his other captains, woj'th 
many victories over the enemies of Rome. He as- 
sumed himself the surname of Germanicus ; he im- 
posed this designation upon the month of September ; 
but these empty titles added little to the complacency 
with which he felt that he was now the Chief of his 
own armies, now an emperor indeed.^ 


* See a precedinj^ note on the triumph erroneously, as it would 
seem, ascribed to I)omitian by Tacitus, The solemn entry of the 
emperor into Home, after a victorious expedition, might bear the 
appearance, and perhaps attain, in loose language, the name of a 
triumph, without having any legitimate claim to it. HI my refers to 
a later triumph over the Dacians (see below) when he contrasts with, 
it the genuine honours of Trajan : Accipiet aliquando Capitolium 
non mimicos currus, nec falsa simulacra victoriae see JPanegyr^ 
16. 17- The imputation of fictitious trophies seems to have been aa 
common as it was easy. 

® Martial, ix, 2.: 

“ Dum Janus hiemes, Domitianus auctumnos, 

Augustus annis commodabit aestates n 
Dum grande famuli nomen asscret Hheni 
Germanicarum magna lux Galen darum.^* 

The assumption of this title was already known on the Nile in 
December, as appears from an inscription scratched on the statue of 
Memnon : ** Sextus Dicinius Pudens Icgionis xxii. xi. kal. Jannarias 
anno I III, D(omini) NCofrtri) Domitiaui Caesaris Aug. Geiinauici 
VOX,. YII. Z 
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The senate next decreed that Domitian should be 
perpetual censor, and encouraged him to assume the 
consulship year after year success! He had now 
repaired the damage inflicted on the Capitol by the 
recent fire, and completed the restoration of the most 
august of the Roman temples. But the treasures of 
Vespasian had already melted away in the hands of 
the liberal Titus ; costly wars and barren triumphs 
had drained perhaps to the last sesterce the coffers of 
nomitmn is empire , the day, fatal to despots, had 

money, arrived, when the revenues of the state could 

rSJnlf o? longer meet its expenditure. The peace 

confiscattons. wMch Domitiau had patched up in G-ermanj^, 
and imposed upon his lieutenants in Britain, might 
relieve the military chest in those quarters, l3ut the 
increase of pay which the soldiers had extorted must 
at least have balanced this reduction. His attempt to 
reduce the numbers of the soldiery produced both 
alarm and peril, and seems to have been abandoned 
as impolitic oi* impracticable.^ The means of raising 
fresh supplies for his personal extravagance, or for the 
shows and largesses which the people unceasingly de- 
manded, were unfortunately too obvious. The em- 
peror readily listened to the insinuations of his freed- 
men and flatterers. The noblest and wealthiest of 


his subjects were denounced as disaffected and dan- 
gerous. Already, in his third year of power, Domitian 
allowed himself to be seduced into the paths of pro^ 
scriptions and confiscations, and the senate shuddered 
at the apparition of a new Nero or Caligula.^ The 
people witnessed with indifference the terror of the 
great, while they applauded the establishment of the 


aadi Memnonem ;”'»OreIli, InscripL L 621. The fourth year of Do- 
initian commenced in Sept. 84. 

^ Suet. DomiU 12. 

® Duseh. Chron. ann. 2099, Donsitiani 8. (from Oct. S3): 
tianus nobiles multos relogavit et occidit-^’ CJinton, jp. /?., sub. ann. 
84. Comp. Oros. vii. lO.s Nobilissimos e Senatu irividiae simul et 
praeda* causa .... interfecit,*' &c. 
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Capitoline games, which were foiinded, in fact, on. the 
ruins of the most illustrious Koman houses.* 

The prosti-ation of the imperial finances was soon 
apparent in the inability of the government 
to interfere for the protection of its clients 

T -r-fc T*i further Inter- 

and suppliants in Crermany. Kome had re- ference m 
cently given a prince to the Cherusci ; but the 
nation had risen against a nominee bred in a foreign 
city, the son of a chief who had demeaned himself by 
taking the name of Italicus, and they had thrown 
themselves upon the protection of the Ghatti. In an- 
other quarter the Quadi and Maroomanni, who had also 
allowed Rome to nominate their ruler, found them- 
selves attacked by the Lygii and Ilermunduri, tribes 
of the interior. They appealed to the emperor for 
support ; but, instead of armed legions, he sent them 
a deputation of a hundred knights with presents and 
promises.® Domitian well understood the true interest 
of his government, and he was disposed to look calmly 
on while the Germans fought out among themselves 
their private quarrels. Rome had surrounded, the 
bordei-s of her empire with a zone of half-reclaimed 
barbarians, but the cries of these dependents for as- 
sistance revealed the existence beyond them of another 
zone, far broader, of wholly unbroken communities 
whose names had not yet been bi-uited in Italy. The 
Ilermunduri contended with the Ghatti for the salt 
mines on the river Saale, in the very heart of Ger- 
Saany; the Ghamavi and Angrivarii, which last may 
be placed in the district of Osnaburg, attacked the 
Bructeri on the Lippe. Sixty thousand of this nation. 


^ Jnvenal, iv. in fin,: Xiamiarum caede madenti.” The head of 
this wealthy house, the former husband of I>otnitia, was sacrificed 
about this period to the cupidity rath«r than to the jealousy of 
Doniitian. 

* Dion, Ixvii. 5.; Plin, fliaU JSTaLiv, 25.: ** ree^num Vannianum ; ” 
from Vannius, kin^ of the Quadi and Maroomanni, who succeeded 
throuj^h Roman influence to Mtiroboduus and Cutualda, 

z 2 
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says Tacitus exulting'ly, were slain, by tke bands, not 
of Romans, but of their own countrymen, for the 
l)enefi.t of the Romans, which is even more gratifying ; 
and the tiibe, he adds, was utterly annihilated. The 
philosophic historiaii was too sanguine in his patriot- 
ism. The name of tlie Bructeri reappears at intervals 
in the annals of border warfare, and even in the fifth 
ceijiury retains a place among the Grerman tribes enu- 
merated by Claudian, all of whom, no doubt, clutched 
their share of the spoils of the falling empire.* 

In one quarter of the northern world, however. 
Hostile at impossible to retain this indifferent 

the attitude- Twice already have the Dacians 

aoans. come before us as a restless people who 
troubled the Roman provinces on the Lower Danube. 
In the latter years of Tiberius they had burst into 
Pannonia, and the weary or timid emperor had made 
no vigorous effort to restrain them.* Again, in the 
heat of the late civil wars, they had watched the mo- 
ment when the strength of the legions had been with- 
drawn from Moesia, and crossing the frontier stream, 
had swept away the slender outposts of the empire, 
and threatened to storm the head-quarters of the pro- 
vincial government. The fortunate turn of Vespasian’s 
affairs in Italy, allowed Mucianus to detach one 
legion, the Sixth, from the forces he was himself 
bringing up from the East ; and with this brigade, re- 
inforced shortly afterwards by some battalions from 
the army of Vitellius, Fonteius Agrippa recovered the 

* “ Pulsis Bructcris et penitus excisis vicin<iruin consensu natio- 
num.” Tac. Clerm. 33. The date of the event referred to is not 
given. The book £>e JMoribus Germ, is supposed to have been written 
A.n. 99, the third year of Trajan. In the early part of this reign 
Spurinna is said to have gained a victory over the Bructeri. Plin. 
£^p. li. 6 This nation finds a place too in the Pentinger Taiile of 
the third eentni’y, Comp.'^also Claudian, viii. 451.; “ Accola sylvss 
Bructeriis Hercynise.” Greenwood, jffist. of the Germans, i. 173,. 
notfe^ See also "Rede, Hist. Eccles. v. 10.: “ Antiqui Saxones Boruc 
tuarii .... paganis atihuc ritibus servientes.” 

* Suet. Oct. 21 , Ttb, 41. 
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province, and drove the barbarians beyond the Ister.' 
Dion considers, probably with justice, that the inhabi- 
tants of both banks of the Is ter were homog'eneous, 
and that the people whom the Romans designated as 
Dacians were known to the Greeks by the appellation 
of Getae. Popularly, however, the former name is 
given to the tribes beyond the river, the latter to 
those within it ; the one were the enemies and iflva- 
ders, the others the subjects and provincials of the 
empire. Stretching from the Theiss to the Euxine, 
these tribes, though known by one generic name, 
formed a confederation of various communities. They 
had apparently a common capital, or temple, or place 
of assembly in the mountain fastnesses of Transyl- 
vania, from whence their broad territories gently 
sloped in every direction ^ ; and the chief to whom 
they gave the command of their warlike expeditions 
was distinguished by the title, rather than the per- 
sonal appellation, of Decebalus, or the StreTigih of the 
DciciariH^^ 

The appellations, indeed, of the barbarian chiefs 
who flit from time to time across the stage Domuian’a 
in contest with the Romans have but little 
interest for us ; for we can assign neither 
distinctive meaning to the names, nor cha- 
racter to the men who bore them. It would seem 
that the headship of the Dacian tribes was relin- 
quished at this time by a king called Duras to an- 

* Tac. Misf^ iii« 46. 

® Of the locnlity more will be said hcreaffer; hut the allusions m 
Srntiii^ lefcr to the custom of the Dacians as known in Domitian’s 
riin^*. Ttieh i. 20.: “ Et conjurato dcjoctos vertice Dacos Sylv. i. 
1. 7.: “ Attoniti vitlit domus ardua Daci ib. 80.: “ Tn tardum in 
fcedcra montem Donsro Marte domas;*^ iii. 3. UB9.: “ Quse quesuum 
Dacis donat dementia moiitcin.” 

® The name Decebalus may be dkplained by the Sanscrit 
J^hdvaka-Bala, r>acorum robur, and Diurpaneus by Durf)dna, vali^ 
dam manum habens. See Tmhof, Domitianus^ p. 55. Dr. Datham 
derives the Dacians from the Scythians, and discovers the name of 
Dec ebalus in Diicabulus, the first recorded kin<y of the Turks. B rg*- 
niaiin (^Lea Gltes^ p. 40) refers it to DakUi-valhus, Scythian words» 
which he intez-prets JFuucon diurne. 
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other known to us lay the name of Diurpaneus, and 
it is possible that this last was the same whom we 
shall meet with again under the title of Decehalus, 
iu long-sustained conflict with a later emperor. In 
the first year of Domitian, this warrior had ventiu'ed 
to cross the Danube and invade the Mcesian province , 
he routed a legion wfith the loss of its eagle, slew the 
praetor Oppius Sahinus, stormed and sacked many 
towns, and ravaged the Homan territory to the foot 
of the Haemus. Strong measures were required to re- 
cover and secure the province. Numerous levies were 
to be raised, abundant supplies were to be collected. 
"War against the savage races of the Danube could not 
be made self-supporting. While Domitian, just re- 
turned from his dubious successes on the Rhine, was 
courting the applause of the citizens and bribing the 
soldiers to fidelity, his preparations for a second expe- 
dition, more important and more dangerous than the 
first, were being urged forward in Italy, Illyricum, 
and Macedonia. In the spring of 86 all was ready 
for the emperor’s descent upon the scene of action iu 
person. He dared not intrust the command of his 
forces to the brave captain he had lately humiliated; 
but in Cornelius Fuscus, prefect of the Praetorians, 
he possessed at least a faithful adherent of moderate 
ability, whom he could place at the head of his armies 
while he loitered himself in indolenceat a frontier sta- 
tion. The Dacian chief had trained his followers m 


the Roman tactics, and utterly despised the adversary 
who now marched against him. He is said to have 
tauntingly required as the price of peace, a poll-tax 
on the head of every Roman citizen. Nor w^ere these 


arrogant pretensions unsupported by valour and con- 
I>efeat and duct in the field. Withdrawing from the 
Cornelius plains of Moesia, he enticed Fuscus to cross 
the Danube and follow his retreating forces, 
840. could close on him with advantage. 

The operations of the retreat and pursuit may have 
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occupied some time, and we have no acquaintance 
with the particulars ; but they ended in the complete 
defeat and rout of the Romans, with the loss of at 
least one legion and eag'le, and the death of their com- 
mander.^ 

The luxury and frivolity in which Domitian in- 
dulged in the conduct of this campaign are noted by 
the unfriendly hand of the younger Plin^’'. It wasjipar- 
ticularly asserted that he caused himself to be towed on 
his progress up or down the great rivers of Pannonia, 
to avoid the dissonant noise of oars.® However this 
may be, he seems to have taken no active part in the 
perils of the expedition, and soon quitted it for Rome, 
where he was persecuting the senate and the people, 
while his lieutenant was penetrating into the Dacian 
fastnesses and perishing sword in hand.^ The disgrace 
of this defeat was, however, retrieved by a consider- 
able victory gained in a subsequent cam- 
paign by J ulianus, who encountered the en- a subseauenT 
emy also on his own soil at a place named 
TapiB, the site of which is not ascertained.^ Deceba- 
lus, it is said, saved himself from destruction by the 
stratagem of cutting down a forest to the height of 

' Suet. JDomiU 6. ; Juvenal, iv. 112.; Martial, vi, 76- The death 
of !Fuscus may be placed in the year 87 (840). The loss of the 
Homans was supposed to have been very great, but Tacitus, in re- 
lating these events, declared that it was the duty of a good citizen to 
conceal the numbers of the slain. The lost books of the Histories 
were known to Orosius, who has preserved this incident (vii. 10.) i 
“Corn. Tacitus, qui hanc historiani diligentissime contexuit, de 
reticendo interfectorum nuraero, et Sallustium Crispuni, et alios 
auctorcs quam plurimos sanxisse, et seipsum potisshnum elegisse 
dicit,” 

2 Plin. 'Paneg. 82. ; Dion, Ixvii. 6. 

® Oros. vii. 10.: “ Cum et in urbe sena'um populumque laniaret, et 
foris male circumactum cxercitum as'^idua hostes clade conficerent.** 
The secular games followed in 83 and this was perhaps the year of 
the victory of Julianus. 

* Julianus (Titius, Tertius or Tettius ?) had been mentioned be- 
fore by Tacitus as an able commander in Sloesia. Hist. L 79,; ii 85; 
iv. 39, 40. 
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the human figure, and. clothing the stumps of the trees 
in armour, which deterred the JRomaas from advancing 
to complete their victory. Domitian was encouraged 
perhaps by this turn of fortune to leave Home again 
for the frontiers, and even to advance in person against 
the Marco man ni, the Quadi, and the Sarmatians.^ 
These tribes, it seems, had failed to furnish Rome with 
the supplies she had demanded of them. They were 
now chastised for their neglect. Domitian satisfied 
himself that he had made the necessary impression ; 
though Tacitus would lead us to believe that here too 
the Roman arms met with some bloody reverses.^ 
Meanwhile Julianiis continued to press on the dis- 
Peace uith comfited enemy, and Decebalus, we are as- 
the Bacians. sured, made many applications for peace be- 
fore the emperor thought fit to declare the terms on 
which he would be content to grant it. Such perhaps 
were the fictions with which Roman vanity glossed 
over the disgrace of consenting, while the frontier of 
the empire received no extension, to make presents, 
or more truly, to pay a tribute to a worsted enemy.® 
Still deeper was the disgrace, though little felt per- 
haps at the tim^, that Decebalus should not venture 
to put himself in the hands of the Roman emperor, 
but should send a vassal to conduct the treaty for him. 
Domitian flattered the pride of the soldiers by pre- 
tending to place a crown on the head of this envoy.'* 
He then sheathed his sword, and returned as a victor 

' These names indicate, respectively, the tribes of the modern 
Bohemia, Moravia, and North-Western Hungary. 

* Tac. Agric, 41., aummhig up the disasters of Domitian’s reign: 
“ Tot exercitus in MoBsia Daciaque et Germania Pannoniaquc - . . 
amissL” So Eutrop. vi^. 28,: In Sarmatia legio ejus cum duce in- 
terfecna.’* Martial combines the Sarmatian with the Dacian cam* 
paigns, ix. 102.: 

‘‘Cornua Sarmatici ter perfida contndit Istri, 

Sud<mtem Geiica ter nive lavit equum.” 

^ Plin. Paneg, 11, 12,; Dion, Ixviii- 6- 9. 

* Dion, Ixvii. 7.; Martial, v. 3. 
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to his capital, where the people were prepared, as be- 
fore, to receive him with acclamations, the poets to 
chant his glories, the senate to prostrate itself in ser- 
vile assentation.^ He claimed a triumph for his lieu- 
tenant’s victories over the Dacians, and celebrated con- 
jointly with them his own successes in Germany; but 
for the more doubtful laurels he had gained in Sarma- 
tia, he was content to demand the lesser honour oY an 
ovation.^ He decreed that October, the month of his 
o^vn birth, should henceforth be styled Do- 
mitianus.^ He erected an arch, long since archa£d^uier 
overthrown, but which rivalled in its day the SomrTa^ns^ 
Flavian arch on the Velia, near the gate of 
Triumph and the temple of JReturning Fortune.^ The 

* The peace with the Dacians was concluded in December 90, 

about the tune of the Saturnalia ; conip. vii. 80, 91, 95, 

(Imhof, p. 65.)* iind Domitian returned to R<jrnc in Jaiin 91. Mar- 
tial, viii. 8. The triumph may be placed in this year, in the consul- 
ship of Ulpius Trajanus and Aciliiis Glabrio. 

Diiseb. ad ann. 91: “ Domitiaims dc Dacis et Germanis tii- 
iiniphavit/' Suet. JJount 6.; “ De Surniatis laureain motlo Capito- 
liiio Jovi intulit,” Cf. Eutrop vii. 23. j Martial, viii. 15.; Sttit. 
ill. 3. 16^.: 

Hsec est qnse victis parcentia fcedcra Chattis, 

Quseque suum Dacis donat dementia montem : 

Quae modo Marcomanos post horrida bella va<josque 
Sauromatas Datio non est dignata tiiumpho.’^ 

It is commonly said that I>omitian assumed the title of Dacicus 
in addition to that of Germanicus. The former title, however, docs 
not appear on his coins, as is the case with the latter repeatedly, from 
84 downwards. The line of Juvenal, vi. 205.: “Dacicus, et scripto 
radiat Germtuiicus auro,’* refers more probably to Trajan. On the 
other hand, Martial’s eighth book is dedicated Imp. Domitiano Caes* 
Aug. Germ. Daeico. 

® Suet. JDoniiU 13. September 13 was the date of his accession, 
October 24 of his birth. Comp. Macrob. Saturn, i. 12. ; Stat. Sylv, 
iv. 1. 42.: 

“ Nondum omnis honorem 

Annus habet, ciipiuntquc decern tua nomina menses.’’ 

* According to Suetonius, Domitian erected so many Jani (small 
double arches) and other arclies to his own honour, that some one 
at last scratched upon them the word a^K€?, Enough ! Eor the tri- 
umphal arch and the adjacent temple see a spirited epigram of Mar- 
liai, viii* 65: 
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city, — all the world, says Dion, — ^was filled w^ith sta- 
tues of the glorious emperor, anti the Capitol was 
adorned with many such imag* ** es in gilt bi'onze. The 
citizens, anxious to possess themselves of such brilliant 
portraits of their favourite hero, were forbidden to 
make their golden statues of less than a certain speci- 
fied weight. But of all these effigies the most mag - 
E5ue.?rian nificcnt was the equestrian colossus in gilt 
colossus, bronze* erected in the centre of the forum, 
before the shrine of the Flavian family. Planted on a 
lofty pedestal, from which liis head might be said, in 
poetic language, to pierce the sky, and shining down 
upon the glowing roofs of halls and temples, Domitian 
sate with his right hand advanced in the attitude of 
command, and hearing in his left a figure of Minerva, 
his sword reposing peacefully in its scabbai'd, while his 
prancing war-horse trampled on the forehead of the 
captive Rhine.^ We could have wished that the gor- 
geous verses of Statius had been addressed to a wor- 
thier object, and one which might have deserved a 
longer term of existence. But horse and rider were 
soon rolled in the dust, and our notion of one of the 
proudest works of art at Rome must be gathered 
from a comparison of the poet^s laboured description 
with the existing statue of Aurelius, to which it seems 
to have home a remarkable resemblance.® 


* Statius, Sylv. L t.i 

** Qase superimposito moles geminata colosso 
Stat Ltatium complexa forum ? . . , , 

Ipse autem puro celsum caput acre septus 
Templa superfulges ..... 

Jlextra vetat pugnas ; lasvam Tritonia virgo 
N’on gravat, e~t secto praetendit colla Medusae - . • 

It tereo demissa chlamys: latus ense quieio 
Securum . . . vacu» pro cespite terra> 

^rea captivi crinem terit nngula Rheni.“* 

The statue seems to have been raist'd on a lofty pedestal, and it 
Was placed on the site of the Ourtian pool of the early forum, pos- 
sibly on the exact soot where the column of Phocas, erected, live 
centuries later, still stands. 

- The lines above selected from the description of Statius may 
show the points of resemblance and difference. The attitude of the 
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Our historians insinuate that tlie glories of Domi- 
fcian’s triumph were, after all, but borrowed 
plumes; that, in default of the glittering ^ui"Jh.^w8of 
sp>oils which had been so often borne to the 
Capitol, he had caused the furniture of his own pa- 
laces to he paraded before him; and the same tradition 
seems to be preserved in the sneer of Tacitus at the 
pretended captives from the Rhine. This is a mere 
repetition of the stories afloat on the occasion of Cali- 
gula’s mock triumph, and history which repeats itself 
ts justly suspected. But however scanty were the 
trophies of the Grermanic and Bacic wars, the people 
demanded shows and games in increasing profusion, 
and the emperor was compelled to plunder his own 
subjects to satisfy their rapacity. Large gifts, under 
the name of coronary gold, were required from every 
province and city, to bribe the soldiers and gorge 
the citizens.^ All the nobility of Rome feasted with 
their ruler at an enormous banquet. The victor in a 
sterile campaign against the public enemy levied his 
exactions on nobles and provincials, and amidst all 
the exultations of his flatterers indications are not 
wanting, that the despot had now plunged with little 
restraint into a systematic career of violence and 
bloodshed.* 


two riders is the satne; in both the riuht hand is advanced unarmed. 
From the position of the left hand of Aurelius, there can be no doubt 
that it held the Palladium- But Aurelius h.-is no sword by his side, 
and his steed does not appear to have trodden on a captive enemy. 

^ The triumph was an opportunity for demanding laige sums from 
the provinces under the name of anrum coronarium.” Compare, 
for the extortion of Pomitian, Pliu. l^aneg, 17. 41. The f»reat ban- 
quet is celebrated by Martial, viii. 50-: “ Vescitur omnis eques tecum, 
populusque, patresque, Et capit ambrosias cuoa duce Roma dapes 
and by Statius, Sylv. iv. 2., who speaks of himself as a guest, and 
assures us that this immense coneoiwse of citissens, — Romulcos 
}>roceres trabeataque Csesar Agmina mille sirnnl jiissit discumbere 
mensis,” — was entertained under the roof of the vast imperial palacet 
tantum domino minor.*' 

OroMus, I, c, Domitian seems to have laid his hands on the 
funds of public institunrns. Prontinus, de AquepducU 118. Se« 
Maiquardt, (Becker's) Alter thUm, iii. 3. p- 86. note. 
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During the progress of these distant wars Domitiau 
had been disturbed, though only for a mo- 
ment, by the appearance of a pretended 
Nero, who threw himself on the support o^ 
A. u. 842. king of Parthia, if he was not in fact 

set up by the Parthians to annoy the chief of the 
rival empire. This event occurred perhaps in 89, 
wheK the forces of the Roman g’overnment were 
fully occupied with their operations against the Da- 
cians ; nevertheless Domitian assumed a high tone, 
and demanded the surrender of the adventurer. Wat 
was threatened, and the note of preparation already 
sounded. When Tiridates promptly obeyed the sum- 
mons, the court poets declared that their master had 
conquered the Parthians, and chanted their paean over 
the baffied nations of the East. The Romans were 
at last disabused of the imposture regarding their late 
tju'ant, wdiich had so long floated before their eyes ; 
but the fable survived, as has been already mentioned 
among the Jews and Christians, for many genera- 
tions after the fall of the Flavian dynast 3 \* A revolt 
among the Nasainones in Numidiu, caused by some 
fiscal oppression, demanded that the sword of Domi- 
tian should be di*awn once more in the third quarter 
of the globe. The insurgents stormed a Roman camp, 
made themselves drunk, and were cut in pieces by 
the praetor Fla ecus. The emperor wrote boastfully to 
the senate announcing in the haughty language of 
divinity, that he had forbiddeTti the Kasamones to 
ex'ist,^ Once more the poets profited by the occa- 
sion : once more Silius emulated the lofty flights of 

* Roimnr,on Dion, l^iv. 9 , enumerates the false UNeios — 1, A slave 

who raided a sedition in Uoiitus, and was blain by Asprenas dtirinp: 
the reign of Otho ; Tac- I;ion,/. c. 2. A man whose real 

name was Tcrentius Maximns, who appeared also in Asia , Zonar- 
XI 18. 3, The pretender of whom wc arc now speaking, mentioned 

Ly Suetonius, JWr. 57.»as appearing twenty years after Nero’s deaths 
t. e. in 89. 

* Zonar. A-nnal, xi 19. Ncccra/xa^ar iK<&\v<ra. elvat^ 
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Virgil, and declared that to his patron, as to Augustus, 
the tribes of Ganges tendered their slackened bows, 
the Bactrians offered their emptied quivers. Again 
the exploits of a Roman emx>eror were likened to 
the triumphant progress of Hercules and Bacchus. 
The sources of the Nile, the summits of Atlas, were 
at last surmounted ; the sun and stars were left be- 
hind in the panting race.^ 

The Dacian triumph, and the acts of tyranny 
which accompanied it, seem to have been 
quickly followed by a military insurrec- 
tion, to which indeed they may have mainly 
conduced. When an obscure soldier, such 
as Vitellius or Vespasian, revolted against the reign- 
ing emperor, we may conclude him to have been the 
instrument of the legions or their officers in the pro- 
vinces in which the revolt arose ; but when, as in 
some less conspicuous instances, a man of high family 
and great connexions raised the standard of insurrec- 
tion, it is fair to infer that he was instigated by sym- 
pathy with the oppressed class to which he personally 
belonged, and rather led the legions than was im- 
pelled by them. L. Antonins Saturninus commanded 
the Roman forces in the Upper Germany.^ He was 

* Sil. Xtal. iii. 612.: 

Hiiic laxos arcus olim Gangetica pubes 
Submittct, vacuasque ostendcnt Bactra pharetrasj 
Hie et ab Arctoo currus aget axe per urbem, 

Bucet et Boos, Buccho cedente, triumphos.’^ 

Stat. S^Iv. iii. 3. 154.: 

“ Nunc magnos Oriens dabit triumphos: 

Ibis quo % agus Hercules et Evan, 

Ultra sidera, flammeumque solem, 

Et Nili caput, et nives Atlantis.” 

• We possess no continuous narrative of £>omitian*s reign. The 
epitome of Dion is peculiarly meagre and confused, and in its slight 
notice of the revolt of Antonius, refers*its date to about the time” 
of JDoinitiau’s triumph. Clinton accordingly places it in 91. Inihof, 
however, shows that there is reason for fixing it as late as 93. Tiie 
date is important, inasmuch as all the authorities concur in remark- 
ing that it was after this event that Domitian's fears impelled him to 
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proud of liis descent, in which he united two of 
the great houses of the republic, and of a name 
which might revive recollections both of a powerful 
triumvir and of a popular tribune.^ He might 
claim respect from the nobles as well as favour 
from the people ; and when the cry of the perse- 
cuted senators reached him on his prsetorial tribu- 
nal, che might deem the moment propitious for 
opening to his soldiers the way to Home, and in- 
voking, at the same time, the hallowed associations 
of republican freedom. He intrig-ued with the officers 
of his two legions, — such was the amount to which, 
since the recent disturbances, the forces on the Rhine 
had been reduced — and the title of Imperator was 
conferred upon him with acclamations. Jealous as 
the Caesars had long been of their lieutenants, never- 
theless, in still greater jealousy of the soldiers, they 
had placed in their hands the pecuniary means of 
waging war against the state at any moment. For, 
in order to retain the legionary under his standards, 
and insure his fidelity, it was a rule of the service 
that a portion of his pay, — as much, it is said, as 
one half, — should be kept back as a reserved fund, 
till the period of his discharge. Even the donatives 
80 often lavished upon the soldiers were thus inter- 
cepted on their way, and perhaps in the same pro- 


the cruelties Tvhich make his name so inftiTnous. See Suet. Domit, 
10.; IMon, Ixvii. 11.; Victor, 11. 5 comp. Tac. 43. 

^ Martial, iv. 11.: 

“Dum nimium vano turae^ctus nomine gaudes, 

Et S.Uurninum te miser esse pudet, 

Impia I^jrrhnsia movisti bella sub ursS,, 

Qualia qui Phanse conjugis arma tulit.’’ 

If we regarded Martiars pieces as following in chronological order 
we might put this event as back as 88 with TilJemorit. Victor 
ascribes the revolt of Antonius to private pique. Bomitian had called 
him by an opprobrious term, yet one which seems to have been freely 
bandied about among the loose talkers and loose livers of the time : 
se scortum vocari dole bat,” 
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portion.^ A large sum of ready money was thus 
accumulated in the military chest ; and when the 
legions bound up their own lives and fortunes with 
a chief who promised to lead them to plunder^ they 
willingly allowed him to lavish this convenient hoard 
on the requisite preparations. Antonius expected 
aid at the same time from the Grerman bank of the 
Khine, and did not scruple, it seems, to call into the 
field the natural enemies of Rome. The danger was 
imminent* and Domitian, who was not timid in the 
face of open dangers, prepared as on former occasions 
to lead his own forces against his adversary. His 
movements, however, were anticipated by the vigoui 
of a faithful lieutenant. Norbanus attacked Antonins 
on the first opening of spring, when the sudden thaw 
of ice prevented the barbarians from hastening across 
the Rhine to his assistance.^ The rebel chief was 
quickly routed and slain. Norbanus had perhaps 
per-sonal reasons for making all traces of the con- 
spiracy disappear, and he destroyed the papers of 
the vanquished before the emperor could demand 
them. i)omitian meanwhile was advancing from 
Rome with a powerful force, dragging with him 
many senators, old as well as young, whom he dared 
not leave behind him in the capital. Dis- roiiowea by 
appointed of full information about his con- proscriptions, 
cealed enemies, he extended all the more widely his 
precautionary severities, and sought to terrify the 

* Snet- 7.; *‘!FiJuciam ccssisse cx depositoram suTnmfa 

videbatur.” The writei* represents these deposits indeed as volun- 
tary, which may have been partly the case ; but the account given of 
uie usual practice by Vegetius, de MiL Rom, ii. 20. seems to oitcr a 
better explanation of the custom. 

* Suet. JDomit, 6. The victory, accordinf? to the marvellous story 
of the day, was known at Rome on the very cl?iy that it occurred in 
Germany, Suetonius is Cfm6rmed by ^^lutarch, ^miL 25. Similar 
wonders are common in Roman, and, indeed, in all history. So of 
the battle of Rharsalia, according to the tradition no doubt faithfully 
rei)orted by Lucan, vii 204. s “ Spectaxi e toto potuit Pliarsalia 
mando.” 
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rebel’s friends by exhibiting bis head upon the ros- 
tra. Such were the ghastly scenes with which the 
proscriptions of the olden time had generally com- 
menced^ and now again proscription followed ; but 
the names of the victims were forbidden to be in- 
scribed on the public records.* Another precaution 
against future insurrections was to forbid the soldiers 
keeping more than 1 ,000 sesterces in deposit at their 
standards; the surplus of their accumulated arrears 
being removed, we may suppose, to some central 
quarters. It was further determined that henceforth 
two legions should never occupy the same winter 
station together.^ 

These jealous measures show how deep a gloom 
of distrust was thickening before Domi- 
terJIIr*L*ird“ tian’s vision. Hitherto he had been con- 

crueitj.. tent perhaps to indicate to the delators a 

few among the high nobility, who, if condemned 
with a decent show of judicial process, would be 
acceptable victims offered to the necessities of the 
fiscus. Now, however, a feeling more potent than 
cupidity seized and mastered him. In dire alarm 
for his power and his life, he saw an enemy in every 
man of distinction in the city or the camps ; and the 
short career which yet remained to him became one 
continued paroxysm of terrified ferocity.® 

^ Suet. X>omit. 10. describes the toiments inflicted on the culprits. 
J^ion, Ixvii. 11.: iicd>KiJ€re tTKpas is Ta ^izofjLviiixarrct. i<rypa.(pYiva,t, 

® Suet, Domit, 7.s “ Geminari leg'ionum castra proliibuit: nee plus 
Quam millenummos a quoquam ad st^na deponi.'’ 1000 sesterces ==8/. 

* JSpit, 11.; Quo per iJsrorbamiin Appium acte striito 

I>omitianus longe tetrior in omne hommum. genus, etiam in sues, 
feraruro more grassabatur.** 
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CHAPTER EXIT. 


Internal history under Domitian. — His chai'actcr, and strcn^^h of 
the evidence against it. — His reign an epoch of reaction. — He 
aiFects to be a reformer of manneis. — Measures in honour of the 
gods. — Vrosecution of unchaste Vestals. — Fate of Cornelia. — En- 
forcement of the laws of adultery. — The Scantinian law. — Eaws 
against mutilation,- Restrictions imposed on the mimes. — Decree 
against the Chaldaeans and Philosophers. A. x>. 89. — Economic 
measures. — Rehtoration of the Capitol — Asciiption of divinity to 
Domitian. — Cult of Isis and Cybele. — Tribute enforced on the 
Jews. — Death of Clemens, and alleged persecution of the Christians. 
— Domitian as a governor, adminisriator, and legislator, — Ho 
countenances delation. — Favours the soldiers. — Caresses the 
populace. — Spectacles. — The Capitoline and Alban contests. — 
Patronage of literature repaid by flatterv. — Domitian’s giiin 
humour, — Tiie Council of the Turbot, and funereal banquet. — 
Death of Agricola, a. i>. 93s with suspicion of poison- followed by 
proscription of senators, and second edict against the Philosophers. 
— Reign of Terror. — Domitian's personal alarms. ~He is assas- 
sinated by his freedmen, A. n. 96. 81 — 96- a.u. 834 — 

849.) 

Such are the fragments remaining from the wreck of 
history, which embrace what little we know of the 
external affairs of Rome at this period. Henceforth 
we must be content to work with these, or even scantier 
materials. More interest, if not more completeness, 
may, however, be ^ven to our sketch of the Roman 
interior, by scrutinizing the character of the emperor’s 
domestic administration. It happens, in- 
deed, that the personal character of Domi- of Domitian 
tian, the most conspicuous figure gn the oVuTeR^nmlfi 
scene, reflects with peculiar fidelity the 
temper of the age, and affords Si key to much of its 
history. The degeneracy of the sons of Vespasian 
paints the decline of the Roman people. In the father 
we have seen a type of the armed citizen of the re- 
vor.. VII, A A 
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public, a Sabine by bii-th and temper, a genuine re- 
presentative of that middle class which still retained 
the stamp of rustic simplicity, so long associated in 
the imagination of the Italians with the farmers of 
the hills, and the artisans of the country towns of 
Sabellia. But this native simplicity had seldom been 
proof against the seductions of city life. Transplanted 
from their cabins in the mountains to the pillared 
halls of the Quirinal or the Carinse, the children of 
the Apennines were sure to lose, at least in the second 
generation, the rough coating of antique manners 
which preserved their moral strength and hai'dihood, 
and to adopt the vices of patrician luxury, together 
with its lustre and refinement. No wonder that, bred 
in the atmosphere of a court, the sons of the yeoman 
of Eeate should quickly cast aside the conventional 
restraints of their homely childhood. In an earlier 
and manlier age the transformation would have been 
no unmixed evil. Civilization ripens the growing 
fruit, though it corrupts the fallen and over mellow. 
The sweets of polished life worked like poison in the 
veins of the plebeian of Rome’s silver age, substituting 
feebleness for grace, pliancy for urbanity, vicious pro- 
pensities for elegant tastes. The deterioration was 
more marked in the younger of the two brothers, inas- 
much as he was tried and tempted at an earlier age; 
and accordingly, while the weakness of Titus appeai-ed 
in occasional or partial defects, that of Domitian was 
found to pervade and leaven his whole character. The 
younger Flavius fell at once into that moral decrepi- 
tude to which the Roman people had been descending 
through many generations. With some kindly, and 
even generous emotions, not wholly devoid of refined 
tastes, and of a sound intelligence, he lacked the tena- 
city of fibre which strung the old Roman and Sabine 
fabric, and displayed no firm determination, no vigour 
and persistence in his designs. The nerves of the~Ro- 
man people were relaxed by ages of indulgence, b^ 
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sensual luxuries, by moral turpitudes, by long loss of 
self-respect ; and they were now generally unequal to 
any sustained exertion, unable even to keep long in view 
any arduous and noble object. The contradictions 
which appear in the career of the prince before us are 
the same we observe in the people generally. Such 
were his desire for military distinction combined with 
caprice and timidity in the pursuit of it ; his litQjrary 
tastes and leanings, associated with jealous impatience 
of the free exei-cise of letters; his softness and effemi- 
nacy of disposition, issuing in jealous cruelty; his love 
of law and discipline, distorted by wanton freaks O’f 
tyranny; his mixture of gloomy austerity with childish 
horse-play. ‘ From this conspicuous example we may 
learn how unfit were the people whom he represented 
for the forms of self-government ; how impossible self- 
government must always be to a nation which has 
corrupted itself by oppressive violence, by licentious 
dissipation, and by a tame renunciation of the rights 
and duties of political life. 

There is none of the Caesars, except perhaps Caius, 
against whom the evidence of history is so >pi., 
uniform and consistent as the younger Fla- fuu 
vius. There may have been a conspiracy consistent 
out of court; the witnesses may have been tampered 
with by senatorial agency. No doubt it is the duty 
of the judge to lean against the weight of testi- 
mony so suspiciously harmonious. But as long as he 
can detect no flaw in the chain of circumstance, he 
must leave the case, with only an, admonitory caution, 

* Dion describes him at the same time bold and passionate, crafty 
and dis®<enibling : fxev cr/CTj^rr^s- oceans ifJLiriwTiau 'rurlv i\VfjLalv€TO, 

TToWa d€ Rod iR 7rapa(TK€6ris eKaRoi^py^i^ Ixvii. 1» The t 3 ^raTit allowed 
the Tj'iants his predecessors to be freely lashed. Thus Statius says of 
Caligula: “ Nec proximus hseres Iminiti^quanqaam, et furiis agitatus, 
abegit.” Sj/lv. iii. 3. 70., of IS’ero still more pointedly: * ** Pallidumque 
viba rnatiis lampade respicis Ncronem,” S^lv. ii. 7. lift. The 
neMiacon JLucani is a continued protest in favour of the victim of 
Nero’s ciuclty. Comp, also, v, 2. 33. 

A A 2 
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to the decision of the jury represented by the judg- 
ment and conscience of succeeding generations. I 
“would content myself with recommending all the 
consideration that can be fairly allowed for the fright- 
ful temptations of the position. The abilities of Do- 
mitian seem to me to have been of a higher order than 
they are generally represented. The fulsome eulogies 
of saome of his flatterers have perhaps injured the 
reputation of the man who was at least weak enough 
to tolerate them. When we cast an eye on the com- 
plex system of administration which embraced the 
vast extent of the empire^ and trace all its leading 
threads to the imperial cabinet on the Palatine^ aiul 
to the hand of the eager, impulsive, and luxurious 
child of fortune there installed, we must admit that 
the fact of such a machine being* so firmly guided for 
so many years is itself an answer to much of the 
ribald scandal which connects his name with the ex- 
treme of frivolity and licentiousness. The defects of 
Domitian as a governor were those of eccentricity 
rather than feebleness, his ideas were crude and ill- 
conceived, misapplications of accredited theories, poli- 
tical anachronisms ; in short, the errors of imperfect 
education struggling in its meshes, casting about here 
and there for advisers, but rejecting the control of 
favourites. It was observed of Domitian by a compe- 
tent critic that he was well served by his ministers ^ ; 
and the course of our history will show that of all the 
Caesars he held himself most free from their control 
and dictation ; two facts which speak with equal force 
for the good sense and natural ability of a despot. 

The reign of Domitian was an epoch of administra- 
Domitian's tive reaction, such as repeatedly occurred 
epo^i of^ iu the history both of the JRepublic and the 
reaction. Empire, whren an attempt was made, or at 
least affected, to recall society to ancient principles 

* Ijamprid. in Alex. Sever. 65, The pacsage is evidently corrupt, 
but the remark seems to be attributed to Trajan. 
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RTid ideas. There is somethin^ strikinof in these re- 
peated struggles of the state conscience, something 
even affecting in the anxiety evinced by so many of 
the emperors, by some who were personally among 
the most selfish and vicious of them, for the amend- 
ment of public morals, and the restoration of a 
golden age c»f virtuous simplicity. It was the general 
tendency of Paganism to look backward rather than 
forward . and the emperors, as protectors and patrons 
of the religious sentiment among their people, which 
Lad no hope for the future, instinctively directed its 
regretful yearnings towards the past. 

Poraitian was, moreover, a disciplinarian by birth 
and breeding. The early household train- uomitian 
ing of the Roman citizen still made itself 
felt in his temper and bearing, however 
surprising might be the revolution in the circum- 
stances of his family. The antique severity of Sa- 
bellia had been celebrated from primitive times : 
Vespasian had retained on the throne of the world 
the homely manners of his rude stock. The sons, 
especially the younger, while they ca.st off the man- 
ners, retained in no slight degree the traditions and 
prejudices of their fathers. Domitian was not de- 
terred by any sense of his own vices from the at- 
tempt to reform the morals of lus countiymen. He 
had forfeited none of the Sabine faith in temper- 
ance and chastity, by his personal indulgence in the 
grossest excesses. Less subtle than Augustus, less 
an imitator than Claudius, his projects of revival 
sprang with more genuine impulse from his own 
heart, than those of either of his predecessors. He 
had no need of the sanctimonious pretensions which, 
cast on Augustus the taint, or at least the suspicion, 
of hypocrisy. The empire which the first princeps 
founded on a moral sentiment was now firmly fixed, 
and the citizens had learnt to acquiesce in the decay 
of manners as the law of their destiny. Pomitian’a 
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attempts at reform were unquestionably sincere ; he 
had no political interest to serve by alarming the 
national conscience ; but bis measures sprang from 
a morbid taste for petty discipline. Nor was his 
rigid religionism the bastard product of a seared 
heart and a troubled conscience : it was not the de- 
spairing effort of the startled sinner to slahe the 
niszJitor furies of remorse by a bloody propitiation. 

It was rather a mixture of vanity and fana- 
virgiss. ticism engendered by the prophecies and 
portents which had heralded the elevation of his 
house, and by the fortune which had saved him in 
the crisis of a godless anarchy, and made him the 
instrument for restoiung the patrons of Home to their 
august abodes. Scarcely was Domitian seated on his 
throne when he began to hold his inquest as chief 
pontiff on the irregularities imputed to certain of 
the Sacred Virgins. The fire on the alrar of Vesta, 
the mysterious patroness of the commonwealth, had 
been tended from the earliest ages by a college of 
pure maidens, devoted to the solemn duty by the 
noblest parents, honoured with every mark of out- 
ward deference, bound by the most awful sanctions 
to preserve their virtue unsullied till advancing years 
should release them from their honourable servitude. 
To such purity, such sanctity, the mei'e idea of death 
was repugnant. The culprit for whom they inter- 
ceded must be pardoned ; the criminal on whom they 
barely cast their eyes on his way to the scaffold, 
must he exempted from the penalty of his delin- 
quencies. But on the other hand the punishment 
of guilt in one so honoured must be signal ; the 
sinner must be tfnt off from the land of the living, 
and hidden away from the sight of her fellow-crea- 
tures. The blood of the wanton Vestal was not to 
be shed by man ; the sword of earthly justice must 
not fall upon her ; a higher tribunal demanded a 
more solemn and appalling sentence. No corpse 
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could be buried in the city; but in placing the Yes* 
tal’s tomb at a spot within the walls the Romans 
seemed to violate no legal principle, for she de- 
scended alive into the earth.* The horrid rite was 
said to have been originally sanctioned by Numa, 
and tradition told of its having been more than once 
enacted in the first and brig'htest ages of the re- 
public. But though amidst the relaxation of’later 
manners, the sacred ministers of the pure goddess 
were less than ever exempt from infirmity, the sacri- 
fice had been rarely repeated, and for more than t^vo 
centuries wholly disused.® It was generally under 
the pressure of a public calamity, such as a pestilence, 
or the occurrence of evil omens, that the pi-iests had 
calmed or attempted to calm the terror of the citi- 
zens by decreeing this fearful expiation ; and a victim 
sought with such a purpose was sure to be found. 
Had Nero been a religious reformer he would doubt- 
less have required the sacrifice of a Vestal after the 
burning of the city. Fortunately that monster of 
cruelty was not superstitious. But Rome had now 
a tyrant who was cmel and superstitious also. And 
with his superstition was mingled perhaps some feel- 
ing of spite towards his father and brother, with 
whom he always maintained a tacit rivalry. He com- 
plained that his predecessors had relaxed from the 
old prescriptions of religion, and had neglected the 
due propitiation of the national divinities. The burn- 
ing of the Capitol, twice repeated, had demanded a 
signal expiation, and no such expiation had been 
made. Bomitian inquired into the conduct of the 

* The ritualists explained this mode of execution as an offevinj^ to 
Vesta, who was identitied with Tellus, the goddess of the earth. Ovid. 
I^ast iv- 459. 

® The case of Opimia occun-od a- tj. 273; that of TJrbinia 284. 
Oion. Hal. ^nL Horn, viii. 89., ix. 40. Livy mentions the sentence 
against Floronia in 530, which she seems to have escaped hy flight, 
xxii. 67. ; and a still later instance is recorded by Dion in 640. Sea 
Reimar on Dion, Ixvii. 3. 
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Sacred Virgins; tlie inquisition was carried back to 
past years ; two members of the college were 
into till if denounced, examined, and convicted ; but 
i,ii«ract«r. temper of the age was supposed to 

be averse from the literal execution of the frightful 
penalty, and, instead of being buried alive, the cul- 
prits were allowed to kill themselves. Their para- 
mours, who might have been scourged to death in 
the coniitium, were graciously permitted to retire 
into banishment. ‘ Domitian had been personally 
intent on a prosecution from which he expected great 
glory to redound on his administration; thus far 
public opinion was undoubtedly with him, and en- 
couraged him to proceed in his investigations.® A 
thii’d victim, named Cornelia, was soon brought be- 
fore him, whose fate is recorded in a letter of the 
younger Pliny, in which the dreadful details of these 
barbarities are vividly related.® Domitian, 
bulled alive, advancing from horror to horroi*, now de- 
termined to exact the penalty in all its 
atrocity. The culprit was condemned and duly en- 
tombed alive, with a crust and a flask of water, in a 
vault prepared for her. The narrator is moved in- 
deed to pity in his account of the poor creature's 
protestations of innocence ; yet even he feels more 
keenly the ari-ogance of tlie chief pontiff in summon- 
ing his priests to his imperial villa at Alba, instead 

* SuGt. JDcmlL 8. Tt 5s with reference to tbese cases apparently 
that Domitian boasted, arcording to Dion, of his clemency in not 
exacting the fall penalty of the law. Dion, Ivii. 3. : ^ydKK^rro -rets 
oLsnrapdevovs &s rjvdpaofMdt/as Kortupv^ev^ ^lWcL &Woi}S &7ro6tffiari€€tv 
iK€\ev(Te, 

® Even Apollonius the philosopher, in the biography of Philo- 
stratii**, seems to approve of the emperor’s pious severity, vii. 6.: teal 
Kcu \6yov a(pcAco/x€Votr &s KpLpLTCp^v KaBaptFLU etri J\ojUL€'rtavhs -w*- 

TTotTjfjLevos T7}s Pco/JLai&v 'Eorlay el ydp Kal €rh, ^(p7j» fcaBoLpBclrjs, 

Tcav aSiKcav tpSyaty 7ra<ra ^ olKOvuivri fjL€<TT^ vvv^ 

^ Piin. Ep. iv. 1 1. Eusebius gives the date a. n. 91., but in Ckron 
Ea^ch. the event stands two \ears eailicr. Clinton, Fast. JRom- in 
aim. 91. 
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of the ofRciul mansion in the forum, than the abom- 
inable cruelty of the sentence itself. The alleg-ed 
partner of the crime, a Homan knight, was scourged 
to death, protesting his innocence also ; a prjetorian, 
named Licinianus, who was suspected of criminality’- 
witli her, but against whom proof seemed to fail, was 
induced to make a confession, upon which liis escape 
from the city was connived at. Domitian feared that 
he had shown too great eagerness to convict ; and on 
the culprit’s avowal, exclaimed with evident satisfac- 
tion, that he was now himself acquitted, idcinianus 
was allowed to remain in banishment, and some por- 
tion of his property was reserved from confiscation. 
Such however was the sympathy of the people with 
these propitiatory sacrifices, that even after Domi- 
tian’s fall, the virtuous Nerva, his successor, did not 
think proper to recall the exile.* 

The zeal of Domitian in this matter was actuated 
not by a moral, Vjut by a religious feeling-. Domitian 
He was concerned for the maintenance of the"iSw8 or 
an ancient cult, not for the preservation of “‘‘"“e’-r- 
personal chastity. The purity of the Vestals was 
dear to the gods, and the sovereign pleasure of the 
gods must be shielded from outrage by human dis- 
obedience. But next to the purity- of the Sacred 
Virgins, the gods fixed the seal of their approval on 
the purity of married life, when it had once been, 
consecrated by the sanctions of certain specific cere- 
monies. The sole object of the laws against adul- 
tery, prescribed by Augustus, and enforced from 
time to time by his successors, was to conciliate the 
divine patrons of the married state, and we must 
not confound the imperial legislation on this subject 
•with the attempts of later rulers, under the influence 

* Plin. he. i “ ExiliuTn mollo velut preemium dedit. Ex qno 
tamen pnstca dementia divi Nerve® tr.inslntus est in Sicilian!, ubt 
xunc prqfitetur” He supported himself by teaching rhetoric. 
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of Christian ideas, to repress sins of incontinency and 
elevate the morals of society- Amidst the degratla- 
tion of manners at this period, the citizens them- 
selves seem to have been hut imperfectly aware of 
their master’s real aim. The old religious ideas 
were dissohdng, and some vague moral instincts 
rising, at the same time, into greater prominence 
among them, while their ruler was personally ac- 
tuated only by the desire of i-eviving the old ideas, 
and was utterly incapable of sympathy with the new. 
The sins of Domitian, freely cited against him in 
pasquinade and innuendo, were gross moral delin- 
quencies* ; but he was a blameless worshipper of the 
divinities of the Capitol. He might live in inces- 
tuous intercourse with his own brother’s daughter 
after her widowhood ; but he had stiffly declined to 
marry her as a virgin, and contract a union which, 
though sanctioned by a recent enactment, was fun- 
tlamentally opposed to the principles of the state 
religion- When he upheld and enforced the law of 
adultery, the satirist might assert that such new- 
fangled strictness was enough to terrify the licen- 
tious deities of Olympus; but Mars and Venus were 
not transgressors of the Julian law, and Vulcan had 
not taken his celestial spouse with the holy rites of 
confarreation.® Even Doraitian’s false principles were 
better than none at all. The dawn of better things, 
however, was beginning to break, and the heathens 
were feeling their way with doubt and hesitation to- 
wards it. The twelfth of the Caesars was the last of 
the reactionary emperors ; from henceforth their at- 


* Pliny, t c., scofFs at the zeal for purity of a judge who was said 
to live in incest with his own»niece: “ Cum ipse iratris filiam. incesto 
« . . , polluisset.” Comp. Paaeyyr. 52 63. 

’ Javeual, li 29.: 

“ Qualis erat nuper tragico pollntns ad niter 
Concubicu, qnl turn leges rerocabat amaras 
Omnibus, atque ipsis Veneri Martique tiznendaa.’* 
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tei~npts at moral reform a ‘ion began to look forward 
instead of backward ; they made their appeal to the 
moral sense of man, in its gradual development, not 
to the effete traditions of an antique theology. The 
enforcement of the Julian law produced the punish- 
ment of some culprits of distinction ; the crime of 
defamation was prosecuted with renewed severity 
against both men and women of the highest *¥ank ; 
the revival of the Scantinian enactments against a 
disgusting form of vice, which the law, 
much to its honour, had branded from 
ancient times, may have excited still fur- 
then surprise and indignation.' It is true that in 
the later years of the republic the penalty of death 
was commuted in these cases to a fine of only a 
thousand sesterces, and the crime itself was limited 
to acts of incontinency between Roman citizens. 
Here, too, it was not the moral turpitude that the 
law regarded, but solel3’' the violation of a political 
enactment. No delinquency was imputed to the 
stranger, no protection was thrown over the slave. 
The excesses of Domitian himself, which he allowed 
his court poets to deck with their choicest verses, 
were no violation of the principle which he now re- 
called into operation.^ The subject is one on which 
it is impossible to dwell ; but a passing allusion may 
suffice to explain the apparent confusion of prudery 
and licentiousness which reigned in the minds of 
the Roman legislators. In one direction indeed, and 
one onlj", Domitian seems to have deviated 
from his usual recurrence to ancient pre- ^u! 

scriptions, and to have acted on the motion 
of a more enlightened moral coDrScience.® No Ro- 

* Suet. Zoomit. 8. ; Dion, Ixvii, 12 « * Statius, Stylo, iii. 4, 

* The insinuation that Domitian had no orlu-r motive ilian to cast 
a reflection on his predecessor seems unie.isonahle Dion, IxviL 2, 
The emperor’s contemporaries may he sitspecred of flattery, as Max'- 
tial vi. 2., and elsewhere, and Statius, Stylr, iv .3. 1 3. r but Animi- 
anus Marcellinus expresses the delibcuitc judgment of a much later 
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man legislator before him had forbidden the detest- 
able practice of human mutilation. This iniquity 
had been from early times the opprobrium of the 
East ; and so much had men’s feelings been blunted 
to the degradation it inflicted, that eunuchs had been 
allowed to sit upon the throne of Persia.* So ab- 
horrent however had it been to the manlier senti- 
ment»of the West, that amid all the abominations to 
which the Romans had debased themselves, here at 
least they had maintained the rights of nature and 
hiimanity long after the more effeminate Greeks had 
cast off the last restraints of self-respect. The cus- 
tom of buying young slaves thus foully treated hail 
been introduced into the palace from the example of 
the Asiatic courts, probably by Cains, the first imperial 
i nitator of Oriental depravities ; but Claudius, with 
his habitual recurrence to national usage, had per- 
haps resisted it, and had brought some impertinent 
remarks on himself by his regard for decorum if not 
for principle. Under Nero the fashion had again 
flourished, and spread from the palace to the man- 
sions of the nobility. Seneca declaims with petu- 
lance rather than indignation against it ; Pliny, with 
more dignity, is silent upon the odious subject.^ Tn 
the writings of Martial, Statius, and Juvenal, it be- 
comes obtrusively prominent. Domitian himself 
had his miserable favourites, and the custom he 


age: “Jiivatvetcrem Inud.iro TJomltiantini, qui rcceptissiraa inclaniit 
k'gc, qua min-'citcr inierdixcrat ne iiitra terminos jui-isdictionis Ro- 
inaniB castrarct quisqtiam pueruni/' xviii. 4. 

I IMin* Hi&i, Nat. xni. 9. Comp* the story of Bagoas, JDiofl. Sic. 
xvii. 5. Arnminnus Marcelliiius, xiv. 6., attributes the invention to 
SemiramU Comp, Claiidian, in BuOop. i. S39. Periander of Corinth 
was the tir^t to intioduo.S it into Greece, Hevod, iii. 49. And it was 
iiorn Greece, or the Greek moi^archics in Asia, that the Romans no 
dmi])D adopted it, though they were pleased to impute this eorruption 
it their manners to their intercour.vo with Parihia. Claudian, in 
Bufrop., i. 4\5. ; Arsaeio postqurtm se regia fastu Sustulit, et iiostro« 
corrnpic Partliia nioies.’* 

* Seiico. £:p st. 95. 24. ; de Brev. Vit. 12. 4. 
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pretended to denounce was never abandoned in the 
high places of the empire till it was again forbidden 
by Christian legislators.' 

This edict was intended to curb the shameless 
luxury of the great, and restore the modest 
dignity/ of ancient manners among the against tJie 
senators and nobles. In order to brace the * 
morals of the lower ranks, oiir reformer reviv^ the 
laws of his predecessors against the instruments of 
more vulgar pleasures, the singers and dancers of 
the theatres, whose contentions, or rather the con- 
tentions of whose patrons and partisans, had troubled 
the police of the city for many generations. Augustus 
Lad issued proclamations to control these noxious 
artists, and Tiberius had banished them from Rome. 
They were denounced to the guardian of public 
virtue, not untruly, as corrupters of the women as 
well as violators of the peace of the city. But these 
attempts had signally failed. Under Nero the fac- 
tions of the theatre and the circus had filled the streets 
vdth tumult and bloodshed. The mimes found no 
doubt a protector in the prince of mimes, but in fact 
the passion of the populace for these performances 
had always defeated the legislation of the reformers. 
Vespasian seems to have desisted from what he 
deemed a futile proscription. It was not till Domi- 
tian’s accession to power that another serious effort 
was made to impose a check on these disorders. 
The measures of this prince vrere moderate, and 
perhaps the circumstances of the times favoured his 
interference. The increasing extent and frequency 
of the shows in the amphitheatres, the introduction 
of new and grosser forms of public amusement, may 

* The edict of Domitian was repealed in later times, showing that 
the practice was not eradicated. See the Digest, xlviii 8. 384. 
Comp, also Justin Martyr, i. 29- The legislation of the Chris- 
tian emperors on the subject is reviewed by Wallon, de VJEs^ 

clacage, {Jc., Ft. iii. ch. x. 
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have weaned the populace from the more refined 
diversions of dancing and singing. To the smaller 
class who still retained a taste for art and elegance, 
the emperor allowed the gratification of witnessing 
the ballet in their private houses, and he was satis- 
fied with merely forbidding such performances in 
public.' From this time the regulations against the 
mim^ were alternately enforced and suspended ; but 
no such scandal seems again to have arisen from 
them as in the first century of the empire. Domi- 
tian had also his personal favourites among this pro- 
fession, and allowed them easy access to his person. 
Such was Latinus, who boasted that his manners 
were untainted by the dissoluteness common to his 
associates, and that he was a player only upon the 
stage.® Such too was Paris, a man of greater note, 
the Itoscius of the empire, who seems to have jus- 
tified the imputation cast on his profession of cor- 
rupting female morals, if the story be true that he 
was the notorious paramour of Domitia, and was at 
last wavlaid and assassinated in the streets, on that 
accountj by the emperor’s orders. Domitiaa hardly 
refrained;, in the first access of passion, from inflict- 
ing death upon his consort also. As a noble Roman 
he could not do less than solemnly divorce her ; but 
he did not long endure the separation, and presently 
recalled her to the palace, pretending that the people 
required it.^ His rage, however, against the seducer 


* Suet. Domit. 7.: ** Interdixit histrionibus scenam, inti'a domum 
quidem excrcendi artem jure conccsso.’* On the other hand, he 
added two Jactions. the golden and the purple, to the four already 
established in the cirens. Suet. c.; Dion, Ixvii. 4. 

® Suet. DomiL 15 ; Martial, i. 6., ix. 29., who makes him say of 
himself; ♦* Sola scenicus arte feror; 

Nec poteram grains Qomiiio sine moribus esse.” 

Datin us, however, had other recommendations to imperial favour, if, 
as is conjectured, he w.as the delator of Juvenal, i. 35,, vi. 44. 

* Dion, Ixvii. 3.; Suet, DormU 3- Dion mentions the divorce 
under the year 83 (the 9th coiisuialiip of l>omitian) and the date of so 
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was not appeased even by the death of the victim, 
lie seized and chastised the unfortunate player^s ad- 
mirers, when they assembled on the spot where he 
had fallen, and strewed it with flowers. Some in- 
deed ascribe the edict against the mimes to this 
personal mortification ; but we must guard ourselves 
ag'ainst the proneness of our authorities to find a 
special motive for every occurrence of the times. 
The prohibition was more probably part o? the 
settled policy already noticed. Thus when a quses- 
torian senator ventured to appear on the stage, an 
irregularity ag'ainst which Augustus, as we have seen, 
had so earnestly contended, Domitian revived the 
precedent of the first imperial reformer, and expelled 
ihe offender from the illustrious order.^ 

The same jealousy with which the government 
had so long regarded the licentiousness of 
the stage, had been extended even from an 
earlier period, to the Chaldaeans and astro- and^^hf®” 
logers, the men of occult science, who agi- a.d- 89. 
tated society with visions and predictions, 
and filled with nefiirious intrigues the families of 
the citizens. Every interdict on players and dancers 
was accompanied with a proclamation against the 
Tnathematici. Vespasian’s practical good sense had 
tolerated this class also ; for the evil, if repressed in 
one shape, was sure, as he knew, to spring up in 
another. The diviners indeed deserved some favour 
from the adventurer whom their breath had seemed 
to waft to foi'tune. But Domitian, the third of his 
dynasty, might fear every portent of change, which. 

solemn an act must have been well hnown, But this was at least 
ten years from the marriage, and J^oniitian was supposed to have 
been lonp: carrying on his intercouise with Julia, which he continueii 
after receiving his wife back. 

* Suet. JDowiii. 8.: Qusestorium virum, quod gesticulandi saltan- 
dique t-tuclio teneretur, movit senatu.” I)ion, Ixvii. 13 , adds the 
name Csecilius Buiiiius. I presume that the culprit exhibited himself 
in public. 
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to liuri could only be a change from good to evil. 
In common with all the princes who succeeded to au 
hereditary throne, he was induced to regard the pro- 
phets as his natural enemies.^ It is impossible to 
say to what extent the astrolog'ers and the philoso- 
phers were now connected together, Apollonius of 
Tyana, for instance, one of the gieatest moral 
teachers of the time, appears to us, even in the 
pages of his own biographer, as a diviner and a 
thaumaturg'e ; it is possible, however, that his cha- 
racter in this respect is misrepresented by the in- 
judicious admiration of a less intelligent age. But 
enough intimacy subsisted, doubtless, between the 
two classes, to excite the jealousy of the government, 
and to induce Domitian to renew his father’s decrees 
against the professors of Grecian wisdom. It does 
not appear indeed that he was more stringent in 
his measures than bis predecessor- The expelled 
philosophers assembled without molestation in the 
Campanian villas of their noble patrons, and even 
under the walls of the city,^ Probably some special 
exceptions were made, and a more distant banish- 
ment required in the case of the more turbulent or 
more notoriously disaffected. A much greater out- 

* Tcrtullian pertinently asks: “ Cni autem opus est perscrutari 
super Caesaiis salute, nisi a quo aliquid ad versus ilium coj;itatur vel 
optatur? Apoloff. 35. Senec. in Morte Claud. C- 3.; “ Ma- 

tliematicos, qui ilium, ex quo princeps factus esr, omnibus annis, 
omnibus mensibus efrerunt.** Comp. Dubois de Guchun, 7*a.c%te etson 
Steele^ i. 515. 

2 Pliny, JSpise. ill II , speaks of visiting one of the banished pbilo- 
bophers Suburbanot” **Equidem cum essent philosophi ab urbe 
submoti, fui apud ilium in Suburbano, et quo notabiliu-s hoc pericu- 
iusinsque esset, fui Praetor.’* In the life of Apollonius, vii. ll.. De- 
metrius, Apollonius, and others are represented as discoursing, 
during this period, in Cicero’s Cuixiaean villa: “Happy insects,” ex- 
claimed one of them, on heaving the grasshoppers chirping, that 
can sing your old eong, free from the jealousy of t wants, from sen- 
sual passions, from envy,” &c. Yet only a few pages before (c. 4.S, 
Hie biographer had represented many at least of the class as flying to 
Gaul, Africa, and the deserts of Scythia for safety. 
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cry was raised ag-ainst the illiberality of Domitian 
than against that of his father; but whether this was 
owing to the greater severity of his measuresj or the 
detestation in which he wa*s generally held^ may be 
still a question.^ 

To give an antique colour to these proceedings, and 
remind the citizens of the long-accredited 
principles on which they were founded. Do- sullies 
mitian had assumed from an early period 
the office of censor, which he continued to 
hold, contrary to all precedent, throughout the re- 
mainder of his reign. ^ By repeated enactments he 
endeavoured to diill his subjects, at least within the 
city, to the maintenance of external decorum ; he 
regulated their dress, their behaviour, their places in 
the theatres ; he attempted to preserve, amidst the 
mass of nations and habits fermenting ax-ound him, an 
image of the ancient republic, which should attract 
the eye both of gods and men, and engage the favour 
of the one and the reverence of the othei-. Stich were 
the points to which, as we have repeatedly seen, the 
attention of all the imperial reformers was directed, 
and Domitian may have had a personal motive to 


* The Jorcihle-feehle satire of Sulpicia supplies a fair useasuro of 
the importHUce to be attached to this acr of the g-overnment, which 
seems to have been much exaggerated ^ as* fur instance, in that gush 
of laboured rhetoric : 

I3Ic mihi Calliope, quidnam pater ille deorum 
Cogitat? an terras et patria ssscala mutat, 

Quasque dedit quondam morientibus eripit artes? 

INosque jubet tacitos, et jam ration Is egenos* 

Kon aliter quam cum prime surreximus sevo, 

Olandibus et puras rursus procumbere lymphae? ** 

The specific cases of punishment were those of decl aimers or con- 
spirers against the government, such as MateriTus; l>ion, Ixvii. 12. 
Two edicts were issued m 89 and 93, 94-. Euseb. CAron., Tac- -diy/. 
S., Dion, Ixvii. 13.; and the last seems tef have followed on the sup- 
pression of the Antonian revolt. 

® Suet. JDomit. 8.; Dion, Ixvii. 4,; 'rijuLTfr^s 0iov -wpST-os Kai fidvom 
Kal KoX aifTOtiparSpeav ^%en>oToviiQ’n, Comp. Statius, Sylv» iv. 3. 

13 ; Martia.], vi. 4: Censor maxime, principuiuque princeps.” 
VOE. Vir. B B 
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qiiicken. liis zeal from tlie wish to connect himself, as 
the representative of a new dynasty, with the tratlitions 
of the families which had ruled by right divine be- 
fore him. But, often as we have noticed the recur- 
rence of measures for the I'egulation of manners, we 
seldom meet with an instance of legal interference 
with economical interests. The government of Bo- 
mi^ian, however, is distinguished by a sumptuary 
edict of this character, which cannot fail to attract 
observation. It gives us a glimpse, at least, of the at- 
titude assumed by the state towards industry, whether 
as its patron or its oppressor. We have discovered 
A decline of already more than one symptom of the decay 
w^blp'ereeived of Wealth among the nobles of Home. This 
in Italy. dccay was undoubtedly in continual pro- 
gress, and was now plainly apparent in portions even 
of Italy. In the great towns and the more favoured 
districts of the coast or inland, it was disguised by a 
vast display of borrowed magnificence, the outlay of 
rent or tribute from every quarter of the globe; and 
the government had sought anxiously to conceal it, by 
attracting the wealthiest of its subjects to the neigh- 
bourhood of the capital, and fixing them with their 
libera] expenditure in the centre of the empire. Mean- 
while the operation of natural laws was constantly 
woi’king in a contrary direction. The wasteful and 
expensive processes of slave labour were devouring the 
capital of the proprietors, not in Italy only, but in all 
the seats o^ the oldest civilization, especially in Grreeee 
and the lesser Asia. This decline was an the same time 
‘lastened by the demands of the government on cer- 
tain provinces, such as Africa, Spain, G-aul, and Britain, 
where the productiveness of the soil was generally de- 
veloped by the hands of free coloni. Accordingly, not 
in Italy only, but in Gfreece and Asia, the production of 
com had materially diminished, and fertile land had 
been -withdrawn from the plough; but in its place 
many a ridge of barren hill-side had been scarped and 
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terraced for the vineyard. Wine, the produce hitherto 
of some limited districts of the empire, was becoming* 
more and more the common beverage of the whole 
population in every province, and demanded an ever- 
increasing area for its production. It would seem, 
therefore, that the great change which had thus 
occurred in the economical circumstances of different 
parts of the Homan world, was the natural result^ of 
their amalgamation in one body politic, and the nearly 
uniform system of law and impost that prevailed 
throughout it. We may conclude that the complaints 
we have heard of the decay of agriculture were only 
partially true, and do not faiady represent the actual 
state of the whole empire. 

It was not to be expected, however, that the states- 
men of Rome should take a broad and scientific view 
of interests so widely extended, and so com- Edict respect- 
plex in their nature, and we need not won- vafion®ofthe* 
der at the confusion into which they fell, in 
seeking a remedy for evils of which they saw neither 
the causes nor the compensations, nor indeed are our 
accounts suflBciently intelligent or explicit, to enable 
us to understand the real action of the government, 
still less to penetrate its motives. A strange story 
is reported, on the trifling authority of Philostratus 
in his life of Apollonius, that Domitian forbade 
the cultivation of the vine in the Ionian provinces, 
because, forsooth, wine excited the people to tuiiuilts 
and seditions.^ He commanded, not only that no 
more vines should be planted, but that the existing 
plantations should be i-ooted up. The lonians, it is 
added, sent a deputation to Rome to plead for the 

* Philostr. Vit ^poiL vi. 42 Comp. Vit. S^ophist. i. 12. To this 
edict and to that which enforced the Juli^law, the temperate plulo- 
soplu*r tieclarecl himself equally indifferent; p.6vos ytxp &vdpSTrccv oi/r* 
alBolasy deajuai oXt/ov. Vespasian, according to Philostratus, had 
deprived the Greek cities of their autonomy on account of their 
turbulence. 


B B 2 
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industry by whicb they subsisted, and the sophist 
Scopelianus, whom they employed to argue for them, 
was so successful that the decree was rescinded, and 
penalties denounced against those who should neg- 
lect the cultivation of the vine in future* It seems 
more likely that this edict was part of a general mea- 
sure, such as that indicated by Suetonius, by which the 
emperor, alarmed at the increasing dearth of corn 
and cheapness of wine, prohibited the withdrawal of 
arable land from the plough in Ital37, and restricted 
the cultivation of the vine throughout the provinces 
to one half at most of the extent to which it had been 
developed.^ If such an arbitrary regulation was ever 
seriously meant to be enforced, it is plain that it could 
not have been really executed, nor could the emperor 
himself be long deceived by the erroneous principles 
on which it was founded. He soon desisted from 
the attempt. The remembrance of it was chiefly 
preserved by the pungent epigram of Evenus, which 
declared that extirpate the vine as he might, there 
should still remain wine enough to pour a libation on 
the imperial victim.® The culture of the vine con- 
tinued however to depend on the favour of the govern- 
ment. Thus we read at a later period, of the emperor 
Probus granting such an indulgence to certain of the 
northern provinces.® The senate long before, expressly 
for the advantage of the Italian vine-growers, but 
possibly with the further object of stimulating the 
gTOwth of corn in its dependencies, proscribed the 

* Suet. TDomiU 7.: ** Ne quis in Italia novellaret, atque in provinciis 
vincta exciderentur, relicta, ubi plurimum, dimidia patce: nuc exse- 
qui rem perse veravit.’* 

* I cannot, with some critics, cite the line quoted above, ** Glandi- 
bus et purses rursus procumbere lymphse,” as a reference to this edict. 
The epigram of Evenus is a well known parody on an older couplet: 

K^v ^t€ tfjdyps cTTi Bfxoos Kapiro€i>op‘]j<r<a 

Btra-oy dirnrireiirat Ka(<rapt i, 97- Jacobs, 

* Eutrop. ix. 17.: ** Vineas Gallos et Hannonios habere pernxibit.” 
Vopiscus jProb, IS: *‘GaIlis omnibus et Hispanis et Hritanuis hie 
permisit nt vites haberent, ^muLoique conficcrcnt.*^ 
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cultivation of the vine throupfhout the transalpine 
regions.* 

As regarded the observance of religions forms, 
Domitian seems to have felt it incumbent 
on him to follow closely in the steps of biii^ings 
Augustus. Thus he repeated, as we have 
seen, after a lapse of only forty-one years, the cele- 
bration of the secular games by Claudius, pleading 
perhaps that more than a century had elapsed since 
that solemn ceremony had been performed by the 
founder of the empire.® He enacted with dignity 
the part of censor and chief pontiff, and visited with 
stem reproof every appearance of disrespect to the 
gods and their temples. Wlien one of his own freed- 
men ventured to make use of some pieces of marble, 
destined for rebuilding the Capitol, for a monument 
to his son, he caused the monument to be destroyed, 
and flung the remains of the buried child into the 
sea.® The wondrous preservation he had himself ex- 
perienced in the sack of the sacred fane, seems to 
have sunk deeply into his mind, and fancying him- 
self the special object of divine protection, he made 
genuine efforts to repay the obligation with lavish 
expenditure. It was his privilege to retrieve the 
disasters which had befallen the empire under a 
father and brother less favoured than himself. To 


‘ Cicero, de RepubL iii. 9 ; “ Nos vero justissimi homines, qui 
transalpinas gentes oleain et vitem serore non sinlmus, quo pluris sint 
nostra oliveta, no-trseque vineas.” It is evident that this interdict 
did not long continue in force. 

Suet, IJotnit. 4.; Censoriii. de £>ie iVai. 17.; Tac. A.nn, xi. 11. 
The secular games of Domitiau are referred to his fourteenth consal- 
sliip, A.Lr. o. 84U Eekhel, vi. 384 ; Clinton, buh. ann. On this 
occasion Tacit'ds officisited as one of the college of Qulndeclmvirs. 
He was also praetor at the time. ** Domiyanus ertidit Ixidos sseculares, 
ii<^que intentms aiful sacerdotio quindecimvirali prsedttus ac turn 
praetor." Comp. HisL i. 1.; “Dignitatem nos tram a Vespasiano 
inchoatam, a Tito auctam, a Domitiano longius provectam non 
abnuerim.” 

® Suet. DomiU 8. 
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him it fell to complete a second restoration of the 
national temple, and the splendour with which he 
executed the blessed work far exceeded the naodest 
dignity with which his staid predecessors had pro- 
posed to invest the edifice. Plutarch had himself 
seen lying at Athens columns of bright Pentelic 
marble, of exquisite proportions, which were brought 
to ''Pome, and there, as he complains, chiselled, 
scraped and polished, and reduced to an ungraceful 
slenderness. The ornamentation of the edifice was 
of the most lavish character.' The gilding of the 
bronze tiles with which it was covered was the gift 
of Domitian ; the estimate we have received of its 
amount, even if we include in it the gilding of the 
bases and capitals of the pillars, and of the innu- 
merable statues which crowded the precincts, exceeds 
belief.® But the restoration of the Capitol was not 
the only monument of Domitian’s piety. The recent 
fire had left many sacred sites desolate, both on the 
Capitoline and in the Campus. Augustus might 
have led the way ; but he would have required 
his wealthy nobles to follow; and many of them 
would have competed gallantly with him in the dis- 
play of patriotism and liberality. Such times were 
now past. The shrunken revenues of the magnates 
of Pome could not vie with the fiscus of the emperor. 


Flutarcli. IPoplic, 15 *: olS^ Kioves ... It' Tp ’Poo/xv 'trKTfyiyres 
aZBis Kal icya^vtrBevreSf oi> 'too’ovtov eaycoy yXa^iuptas S<roy &7re6\tcrav 
a-v/xfierpias, iripa toS woAoG Staicepot Kal \ayapol <j>ap4vTes. 

® Plutarch assures us that the gildings, fi amounted to 

12,000 talents, which, according to the ordinary computation of about 
200 /. to the talent, would amount to 2 , 400 , 000 /., and says that this 
immense sum exceeded any private fortune at Rome. Stilicho, at 
the beginning of the fourth century, stripped the doors of some of 
their gold plating; and Genseric, in the sack of Romo, 455, carried 
off further spoils from the Gapitol; but the gilding of the roof con- 
tinued f:>r many centuries to be a conspicuous ornament of the city, 
and contributed to give her the name “ TJrbs aurea,” which she re- 
tained late into the middle ages. Gregorovius, Gesch. der Stadt 
Rom. im Mittelalter, i. 41 . 
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nor could the nobles even modestly imitate their 
prince’s generosity. Domitian had no Agrippa, nc 
Pollio, no Maecenas, no Taurus, to erect temples foi 
the gods, or halls, theatres, and baths for the public. 
The universal patron was Caesar. Several buildings, 
both religious and secular, were restored or con- 
structed by Doinitian ; among them a temple of 
Minerva in the Campus, and another in the F«^rum 
Trausitorium, a temple of Isis and Serapis, to which 
we may add, a restoration or repair of the Pantheon. 
The Piribitorium, the great hall of Agrippa, which 
boasted a roof of the widest span in the ancient 
world, had suffered in the fire of Titus, and the 
second century of the empire lacked skill or energy 
to cover it again.* This, however, seems to have 
been the only instance of acknowledged inferiority. 
On the contrary, from this time forward the em- 
perors continued to adorn the city with new works, 
the size and splendour of which increased with every 
generation; but these were the works of the emperors 
only. 

But with all his zeal for the honour of the national 
divinities, the chief of the Roman people Ascription of 
cuuld not fail to remark that none of their chlmcter to 
deities was so present to their minds as an 
object of regard and veneration, as the person of the 
prince himself, their august patron and protector. A 
feeling of mysterious awe attached to the living prin- 
ciple which seemed to animate the conduct of human 
affairs from the centre to the circumference of the 
empire, and this feeling was easily lost in religious 
devotion to the visible chief of the state. Domitian 
followed the bias of the times in. sanctioning more 
openly than hitherto the outward expression of Caesar- 
worship. The recognition of his father and brother as 

* X>ion, Ixv. S. : Se oIko^ jj.4yicrTos plav 

vvv ycip 'T^s- a‘*r4ynijs atrrov KadaipedeicnjSn Sta ovk adSis 

xrvtTT^va:^ Icrri, 
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divinities, already cordially accepted, made it scarcely 
possible to distinguish the nature of the dead and the 
living members of the same celestial house. No 
other emperor had succeeded to an actual father and 
brother. No other emperor except Titus himself had 
even descended directly from a deified ancestor.^ Ac- 
cordingly the notion of Domitian’s participation, even 
whil^ yet alive, in the divine nature, was instinctively 
admitted by the v’^ague superstitious feelings of the 
people. It was the pleasure, and still more the in- 
terest of courtiers and parasites to foster and exagge- 
rate this feeling ; but even Statius and Martial gene- 
rally confine theuiselves to oblique insinuations, and 
leave the direct inference to the reader’s imagination. 
Domitian had thronged the narrow precincts of the 
Capitoline hill with statues of himself, which thus 
jostling the most venerable images of the national 
Grods, challenged the worship of the devotees of Ju- 
piter. And so the poets contrived to mingle the idea 
of the emperor as Ruler, Father, Tarpeian and Capi- 
toline, with that of the Greatest and Best of beings, 
who was adored under the same appellations. They 
described his statues as eternal, a pretty strong inti- 
mation that he vas eternal himself. They styled hia 
works, his exploits, his verses divine, a pretty clear 
avowal of the divinity which was supposed to animate 
their author.® Still the emperor refrains from claim- 
ing divine honours. "WTrile he allows victims to be 
slaughtered before his statues, and even the beasts 
which were driven towards the temples to be stopped 
on the way and sacrificed to his own images, while he 
raises to heaven not only his brother, who had worn 
the purple, but big infant child, who had attained to 
no popular veneration, he abstains from erecting a 
temple to himself, or f)lacing his own altar by the 

* Plin. Panegyr. 11.: Vcspasianum Titus, Tirum Domitianufc 
(dicavit ccelo); sed ille ut Dti Hlius, hic \xi frater videretur/' 

® Martial, v. 5. : * Ad Cupitolini ccblcstia carmina boili.*’ 
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Bide of tbe altars of the P'lavian divinities.’ If, how- 
ever, it was only under the veil of a rhetorical fignre 
that the citizens might claim to address their ruler as 
G-od, they professed to be delighted at the sense and 
natural piety of strangers, who were scared by no 
conventional scruples from the simple effusion of their 
enthusiastic adoration.^ If Doniitian is not a god in 
the abstract, he is at least as a god to the Eox'^ans.* 
The government of the terrestrial globe is a delegation 
from the Powers of Olympus to the Power of Pome, 
while yet he lives the life of a man among men."* 
Domitian and his consort represent to Poman eyes 
the Ausonian Jupiter and Juno.* The object of all 
this flattery favoured the illusion with deliberate 
affectation. When he took back his wife after the 
divorce, he declared that he had restored her, not to 
his pillow, as a mortal might say, but to his saorecl 
ouskio'n ; he encouraged the mob of the theatres to 
hail him and the empresr as Out Lord aud Lady j 

' Thus Dion expressly dccl ires that no temple, even in his daj', 
had been raised to a living emperor in Home or Italy, to no c-mperor, 
at least, **of any consideration:” €<?>’ diroa-ovovv K&yov *rlvos as 

it to exclude Caligula^ Dion, li. 20. The only child of Domitiazi 
(born A. D. 82, Kuseb. C/irowtc.)* which died in infancy, appears on 
coins as diviis Aug. fiL” Comp. Sil. Ital. iii. 629. r “ Siderci juxta 
radiabunt tempora nati;” and Stat. Sj/lv. i. 1. 97.: 

**Ihit in amplexns natus, fraterque, paterque, 

Et soror, una locum cervix dabit omnibus asiris ; ” 
from 'which it w^nuld appear that a sister had been canonized also. 
Comp ; Snet. Vesp 8. ; Grater, ccclxvi. 4. 

* Martial, v, 3., on the adoration of the Dacian Degis- 

® Martial, vii. 2. : inentc calens Dei.” Quintil. Jm/; 0rat, 

iv. prooem. 

* Statius, S//ltK V. i. 37,: ‘‘Notat ista Deus qiii floctit habenas 

Orbis, et human os propior *Tou€ digerit actus.” 

* Statius, iii. 4. 18. : Jupiter Ausoifius, pariter Romanaque 

Juno.” Comp. Martial, ix. 37. : “ Phryx puer alterius gandia nota 
Jovis.” Both Augustus and Tibcri^is had been rcpre«sented in 
statues and cameos as the earthly Jupiter, See Mongez. Icortn Horn* 
]>1- 19, 22, 26.; Muller, Denkwdler der ahen Kunst p. 47, 50. So 
Germaniens and Agrippina appear in a cameo a'* Tnprolemtis and 
Ceres, Livia as Cybeie. Possibly all thes'care provincial synibolisms. 
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and, finally, he s\if¥ered his procurator to style him, 
in a public document, Our Lord and God, The 
daring phrase was eagerly caught up and popularly 
repeated. ‘ 

It was, no doubt, a pleasant conceit of Martial’s, 
rturespectto that wheu Domitian replaced the liead of 
treatSu’M" S' colossal Hcrcules with his own celestial 
wasphe^^y. countenauce, the jealousy of Juno was at 
last appeased by the happy metamorphosis. But 
these pretensions to divinity, whether received in 
earnest, or handled in joke, leil naturally to a terrible 
consequence. Every act which could be construed 
into disrespect to the prince became, when viewed 
through this fatal medium, impiety and sacrilege. 
Thus, an unfortunate citizen, who complained, in the 
amphitheatre, of the emperor’s partiality to one of 
the combatants, was seized and thrown into the arena 
for blasphemy.® The case is all the worse, if, as seems 
too probable, the common feeling* of the spectators 
assented to this arbitrary interpretation. But the 
consciousness, no doubt, of their self-degradation 
made the Homan people as jealous of one another as 
was their master of them. The slaves of Bomitian 
could not hear that any of their fellow-men should 
walk erect and independent. We may remark how 
differently certain creeds and cults were now regarded, 
on which the popular theology might be expected to 
Cult, of Ma look with equal jealousy. Isis and Gybele be- 
xiaturaliEod came henceforth fully naturalized at Home; 
at Rome. ^ ^ they Were accepted as allies of the indige- 
nous divinities, with whom they were content to ex- 
ercise a divided sovereignty.® The charges of efiPemi- 


• S^t. Domit. IS. Comp i^artial, viii. 2. 6.; Aurel. Victor, Coes. 
H.; Zhon, Ixvii. 13.; Eutrop. vii. 23. 

^ Suet, lO. Comp. Zonar. A./i7t. xi. Id.: vts qti ivotvTiov 

miKduos av'Tov StTrediitraTa €<poy^u67j^ 

» The worohip of Isis and Serapis was established abont this period 
at Borne, according to the statement of Tertu Ilian, Apot 6.; and 
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nacy and vice, once so justly made against theij 
votaries, were at least tacitly withdrawn. But the 
freedom and independence of Judaism, respected by 
a manlier age, and favoured by more mag- 
nanimous Caesars, rebuked the lifeless su- 
perstitions of the declining empire, and of- 
fended the vanity of a Domitian. The political self- 
assertion of the Jews had been sufiSciently cruai^ed, at 
least for a season ; the nation was, to all appearance, 
effectually subdued ; but its opinions survived, and 
permeated the veins and arteries even of Italy herself. 
With the destruction of their temple and the abolition 
of their ritual observances, the metaphysical dogmas 
of the Jews would appear more mysterious than ever 
to a people whose religion was almost wholly absorbed 
in the external and the sensuous. Jxidea, says Lucan, 
adores some unknown, undiscovered deity; but fifty 
years later, Juvenal reproaches the followers of Moses 
with worshipping nought but the clouds and the sky- 
god, while they made a traffic of their superstitious 
dreams.^ In the time of Nero, Seneca could say of 
them, that, though conquered they gave laws to their 
conqueror’; so firmly had they established themselves 
in the world’s capital, so deeply had they impressed 
their ideas on every class of the citizens, such a de- 

Gibbon (c. 2.) naturally stippoftes that it owed this favour to the 
gratitude of the PJavian family- Herce Statins addresses l.^-is with 
the utmost respect as Queen of Kgypt and Goddess of the East; 

Isi, Phovoncis quondam stabulata sub antris, 

IJunc regina Phari. uumenqm* Orit*ntis anheli, . • • . 

. . . Marti juvenem, Dea, trade Lfatii to.** Sylv. lii- 2. 110. 

But the emperor Otho had already parronised this foreign cult, and 
had publicly conducted its ceremonies in the linen vestments of the 
Isiac priesthood. Suet. Oiho, 12. 

* Lncan, ii. 592.; Dedita saciis Tncerti Jndsea dei.” 

Juvenal, xiv, 97. : Nil prteter nubes, et cceli numen adorant.” 

vi. 547. : ** Qualiacunque voles Judse somnia vendunt.” 

* Seneca, in a fragment quoted by S- Augustin, de Civ. JDei, vi* 
11.; “ Usque eo sceleratissimse gentis consuetudo con\aluit, ut pet 
omnes jam terras recepta sit; vicii vietcadbus leges dedcrunt.’* 
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inand bad they created for tbe stimulus they could 
administer to the jaded imaginations of both women 
and men. From the time of Caesar downwards, Jews 
had thrust themselves into every Roman society, and 
not least into the highest- They had been favoured 
by princes, courted by princes’ freedmen ; ministers 
had flattered them, matrons had caressed them- A 
Jewish potentate had moulded the character of the 
emperor Cains; a Jewish princess had enslaved the 
passions of the emperor Titus; a Jewish dancer had 
enchanted alike the empress, the senators, and the 
populace. Many citizens of every rank had more or 
less openly addicted themselves to Jewish usages and 
tenets, and when a Jewish sect ventured to transfer 
its obedience from the law of Moses to the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, the number of its adherents in the capi- 
tal of the empire would seem to have embraced Jews, 
Greeks, and Romans in nearly equal proportions. 

Between these two branches of the same stem there 
reigned a deep antagonism, in which the go- 
tude of the vemment and the mass at least of the Roman 

took no interest. When the jealousy 
' of the government was excited against the 
Jews, indignant both at their turbulence and 
their proselytizing spirit, they might involve the Chris- 
tians in the common charge, or might, perhaps, divert it 
from themselves upon their rivals. When, however, 
after the great Jewish war, that jealousy was convertecl 
into settled hostility, both the Jews and the Christians 
would be placed under the same ban, and if the sword 
was retained in its scabbard, they would be sternly 
forbidden to exercise their spiritual influence upon 
the citizens around ^them, or receive converts from the 
moderflted national religion into their ranks. Their ex- 
nieiK uf the emption at thi§ period from actual persecu- 
jewiah tribute, tiou might be secured by tbe demand that 
was made upon them for tribute. Both Jews and Chris- 
tians, undistinguished })y the Roman government. 
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were required to pay the double drachma, according 
to Vespasian’s enactment, and if the Christians ex- 
claimed against being thus confounded with a religion 
which they really renounced, those at least among 
them who were of Jewish extraction would be traced 
by the national token of circumcision.* Suetonius 
has recorded an instance of the harshness with which 
this inquisition was enforced, and it seems possible 
that the old man of ninety, who was required to un- 
cover, and convicted of Judaism in spite of his own 
denial, was in fact a Jewish convert to Chiistianity.® 
While, however, sectarians of Jewish birth were 
tolerated for the sake of their contributions charge ofim- 
to the treasury, Domitian, as a champion 
of religion, affected great indignation against 
the conversion of citizens to any form of 
Jewish manners or doctrine. When, at a later period, 
the Pagan conservatives sought to propitiate the gods 
who seemed to abandon them, they held up the Chris- 
tians to popular odium as atheists; but this was a 
charge never brought specifically against the Jews.® 

* 'There seems to be a reference to the Chi-i-^tians in the words of 

Suetonius, 12.: ** Deferebantur qui vel improfessi Judaicam 

viverciit vitam, vel dissimulate engine iinpo^ita genti tributa non 
pepen dissent-’* As soon, however, as the Christians established their 
independence of Jiidaisni, they fell under the ban of an illicit religion, 

® Suet, Uomit* Lcmi Prseter cseteros Judaicus fiscus acerbissime 

actus est interfuisse me adolescentulum memini, quum a 

procuratore, frequentissimoque concilio, inspiceretur nonagenarius 
senex an circumsectus esset.*’ The tribute of the BiSpaxf^oy continued 
in force in the third century (Origen, JEp. ad Africanurri) \ nor do I 
find that there was any actual persecution of the Jews during that 
period. There exists a rescript of Antoninus Pius forbidding a Ro- 
man lady to bequeath money to the Jewish Society at Antioch, Ood^ 
J^ustin^ i. 9. : and Severus, after a revolt in Palestine, issued an inter- 
dict against conversions, nppai ently in the Sast. 

• Milman, Hist, of Christianity^ ii. 61. The change of "atheism** 
was brought against the Christiana ^ the thir'T centuiy, as we read 
in Minuems Pelix, in Tertullian, Origen, and Lucian, No such 
accusation is advanced by Tacitus or Pliny. It was the last refuge 
of declining Paganism, and showed a fear of Christianity which hud 
never been exciied by J’udaism, 
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Nevertheless, both Jews and Chi-istians might bo 
branded as impioits in the Roman sense, that is, as 
deniers of the Roman divinities, and as tempting 
men to withdraw from their service. This charge of 
impiety was, it seems, now advanced against many 
persons of rank in the city, and combined with that 
of neglecting the duties of a citizen ; and to this was 
added^the kindi'ed charge of adopting Jewish man- 
ners.^ Whether these culpiits were guilty of Judaism 
or of Christianity it seems impossible to determine. 
If I lean to the latter interpretation, it is because 
Judaism seems to have lost at this time almost all 
its attraction in Roman eyes, and, as the creed of a 
conquered and degraded people, lay under the ban 
of ill-success, which, with Pagan inquirers, would be 
deemed fatal to its pretensions.® Among these in- 
quirers, however, there would be some accurate know- 
ledge of the difference between Judaism and Chris- 
tianity, and while the government and the historians 
writing from official records would confound them 
carelessly together, I can believe that the new faith 
was at this time making real progress among the 
higher ranks of society, and sissuming in some degree, 
in spite of the disabilities under which it lay, the 
position held in an earlier generation by the old. 

Nevertheless, assuming this probability, we are 

proaeriptfon cvcr fi’om fathoming the real 

of noble k" motives of the tyrant for the proscription 
with which, in the fifteenth year of his 
reign, he visited some of his highest nobles, 
and among them some of his own nearest kindred. 
Aciiios The first charge might be that of impiety 
Diabrio. Judaism; but, besides these crimes, 

Acilius dabrio, lately consul, was accused of the high 

* Dion, Ixvii. 14,; i.fjupo'iv &dt6TTiTos, 5^' Hal 

&Woe ri t&v 'lovdatcav ijSij i^oictWoyTes woAAol Ka.Te5iKd<T0r)<rav, 

* Of the contempt into which JuduUm seems to have fallen at thLi 
time at Rome, 1 shall have occasion to speak hereafter. 
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misdemeanour of having fought with beasts in the 
amphitheatre, an act which savours little of a Chris- 
tian or even of a Jewish professor,' Flavins Clemens 
was first cousin to Domitian, being the son of Ves- 
pasian’s brother, Sabinus, and was mari-ied to Uomi- 
tian’s niece, Domitilla. He had stood high ^le 

in the emperor’s favour. His two sons, who and 
had received the auspicious names of Ves- 
pasianus and Domitianus, had been placed 
emperor himself under the tuition of the favourite 
rhetorician^ Quintilian^ and were destined, as all be- 
lieved, to the imperial succession*^ Suddenly the Ro- 
mans learnt, with consternation, that this illustrious 
scion of the reigning family was arrested and con- 
victed of the crime of Judaizing', to which was added 
a vngue charge of withdrawing from the civil, or, per- 
haps, from the religious duties of a citizen. Acilius 
was convicted and degraded to the arena, and, when 
he came otf victorious in the combat, was sent into 
exile, and promptly despatched there. Clemens was 
sentenced at once to death and executed ; and his 
consort was banished to an island. OF their children 
we hear no further : possibly they suffei-ed with their 
parents. The proscription extended to many other 
personages of distinction, whose names are not re- 
corded, who seem to have been generally banished, 
and who, after the death of the tyrant, were recalled 


^ Dion, h e. : 'rhv 5k 5^ r\a€pfcava - . . , Komjyopv^eif'ra 'rd t€ dWa 
oTa real ol woWolf Kal oti teal i/xdx^'ro^ /cax^ffTeiz^ev, Acihus 

Glabrio, the younger of two nobles of L)i>initiim*s court, was cunsul, 
A. JD. 93. 

* Suet. Doniit 15,; Quintil. Inst. Orat, proeem iv. Suetonius ap- 
plies to Clemens the stigma, ** contemptissiniae inertiae,'’ though he 
had just been consul- The phrase seeniis to 'Veffer tg neglect of Ro- 
man usages and social pre*'Criptions^ \% hich it was more and more 
difHcuIt to enforce upon the higher ranks of citizens. It is ap- 
parently the same as the ** publica circa bonas artes socordia’* of 
Tacitus, AnnaL xi. 15., and is not to bo restricted to the eva.'^ion of 
political duties. 
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among otlier surviving victims by his successor.' 

This proscription took place about eight 
cutitTii months before Domitian s deaths at a period 

Christiana. ho was tormeuted by the utmost jea^ 

lousy of all around, and when his heart was hardened 
to acts of unparalleled barbarity®; and it seems more 
likely that it was counselled by abject fear for his 
own person or power, than by concern for the re- 
ligious interests of the state, however sincere he may 
once have been in his zeal for the honour of the 
gods. We must be content to draw the veil again 
over this slight and dubious glimpse of the preca- 
rious state of the Christians under Domitian, which 
has been too hastily dignified with the name of a 
persecution.® 


^ Tcrtullian states that the exiled Ohristinns were recalled by 
Ooniitian himself, Apolog 5.; but this is contradicted by Kusebxus, 
Keel. Hist. iii. 20., and seems in itself improbable. Comp. Oros. 
vii. ll. 

2 The exact date is thus ascertained: Clemens was consul a. i>. 95, 
and gave his name to the year; but Domitian put him to death, ac- 
cording to Suetonius: “tantum non in ipso ejus consulatu;” there- 
fore, immediately after the termination of the year, or at the com- 
mencement of 96. Domitian him&elf perished in the middle of Sep- 
tember of that year. 

* The ecclesiastical tradition of St. John^s miraculous preservation 
from the boiling oil (TertulL de Kr<BscrtpL Hceret 36.) has no histori- 
cal value, though we may give full credit to the statement of irenaeus, 
that the last of the apostles was living almost at the close of the first 
Christian century- The Flavian persecution is claimed by Tertullian, 
Dactantius, Orosius, and Fusebius; but on no other grounds than 
tho«ie stated in the text. Fusebius gives, indeed, an interesting story 
from Hegesippus, which may have some foundation in fact, in refer- 
ence to the inquiries instituted by Vespasian, and continued, no doubt 
by his successors, into all Jewish claims to the royal succession of 
T>avid. The sons of Judas, “the brother of our Lord/* were called 
before Domiti.in. He demanded whether they descended from 
David. They confessed it. Again he inquired what were their 
means. They declared that they possessed but 9000 denarii, and 
a few acres of land. They showed him their hands, hard with daily 
toil, in token of the simple industry by which they gained their 
living. Once more the emperor asked, what was the meaning of 
Christ's kingdom; to which they replied that it was not of this world, 
but should appear at the consummation of all things. Domitian, it 
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Tf Domitian was a precisian in religious affairs, not 
less did he carry the spirit of discipline into 
the administration of the laws. This branch eticoiirziges 
of government, after exciting the feverish ® ♦'"-tors, 
activitj^ of Claudius, had been entirely neglected by 
IN’ero, and Vespasian was to the last too much of a 
blunt soldier to undertake a duty requiring tact and 
subtilt}’^. Domitian had the training of a civilian, 
and his temper was inclined to chicane. His edicts 
and rescripts were issued in restless haste, and seem 
to have obtained little respect from posterity. But 
his personal diligence almost equalled that of Clau- 
dius, and was, no doubt, beneficial to his people. 
Nor must we let oui'selves speak with disrespect of 
the vigilance, however often ill-directed, with which 
he superintended the procedure of the magistrates in 
Home, and throughout the provinces.^ Never were 
so many bad judges and corrupt governors brought 
to justice; but the vigilance of the prince in his soli- 
tary watch-tower would have availed little, had he 
not employed the eyes of a legion of informers. At 
the commencement of his principate, Bomitian had 
trodden carefully in the steps of his predecessor in 
repudiating and proscribing such vile services. He 
had expressed his abhorrence of them in a sentence 
which vras carefully recorded by the historians; Thts 
priTice who does not repress delation^ enoowvages 
But the necessities of his own policy undermined 
this indig’nant virtue. The same ruler who punished 
the delators of Nero fostered a similar brood without 
scruple in his own interest. The distinction-between 
the delator and the legitimate accuser was accurately 
drawn, and it will be well to bear it ip mind to under- 


is said, was satisfied with these answers, and, it is added, put a 
stop from that moment to the persecution of the Christians. HisL 
JSccL L c, 

* Suet. JDomit. 8.; Victor, Epit- II. 

* Buet. JDomit 9 ; comp. Dion, Ixvii. 1. 

von. vir. .o c 
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stand clearly the crime so often urged against the 
etnperors.^ In civil cases, particularly in those relat- 
ing to the collection of the public dues, the govern- 
ment employed its own servants for the discoveiy 
and prosecution of defaulters. It was the business of 
the advocatua fiaci thus to watch over the interests 
of the imperial revenues. But the officious zeal of 
irregular spies, though often really encouraged, was 
always professedly denounced, and such information 
given by slaves against their masters was repudiated 
with especial horror. In criminal cases the right of 
accusation was legally restricted to certain near rela- 
tions, and the interference of a mere stranger was 
unauthorized delation. The legitimate pursuer, how- 
ever, might employ an advocate, who stept into his 
place and became his representative. The provinces 
might thus employ a patron at Rome to accuse, in 
their name, their delinquent prefect ; or the senate 
might itself appoint an advocate or accuser, as was 
often done in cases of public crime, particularly in 
cases of majesty. But the senator who. unemployed 
and unappointed, came forward of his own accord to 
accuse, was branded as a delator, and was deemed to 
transgress law and usage, as well as to violate the 
confidence which ought to reign among the mem- 
bers of a privileged order.* The difficulty in which 
the emperors were placed will be easily seen. Con- 
strained as they were to veil the extent and founda- 
tion of their power, and to court, instead of demand- 
ing, the obedience and homage of their subjects, cases 
constantly occurred in which it was essential to their 

^ Cod, Justin, ix. 1,,, x. 1 1. 

^ Hence the-^use of the phrase, "sponte accusasse,"* fo mark the 
enormity of the delator. Of^Siliua Ttalicus Pliny says, BpisU iii. 7. : 

X>£esorat famam siiam sub Nerone; credebatur sponto accusasse.” 
On the other hand* he is careful to let his correspondents kno'w that 
Ml his own public accusations he was appointed by the senate. Ep. 
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safety that their supremacy should be vindicated, while 
it was impossible for them to come forward openly 
and demand protection and satisfaction. Firmly to 
r^ect the proffered assistance of the voluntary dela~ 
tor required an amount of self-restraint and self- 
confidence which few men in such a position could 
boast ; least of all one who was conscious of his own 
demerits, and of the unpopularity with which h^ had 
surrounded himself. With conspirators in the senate, 
in the forum, in the camp, even in his own house- 
hold, with a whole people constantly on the watch 
for the evil auguries of the soothsayers, the most 
trifling marks of disrespect might cause deep uneasi- 
ness, and the means of indirect repression, through 
the agency of the delator, must be accepted as a ne- 
cessary weapon of defence. 

But the necessity for the use of this fatal weapon 
grew with its exercise. Domitian seems, of character of 
all the emperors, to have carried it furthest, ““ delator, 
and adopted it most systematically. It was an aggra- 
vation rather than an extenuation of his ci-ime that 
he seduced into his service men of high rank and 
character, and turned the senate into a mob of rivals for 
the disg-race of thus basely serving him. The instru- 
ments of his jealous precaution rose in a graduated 
hierarchy. The knights and senators trembled before a 
Massa Baebius, a Cams, and a Latinus ; hut these dela- 
tors trembled in their turn before the prince of delators, 
Memmius Regulus, and courted him, not always suc- 
cessfully, by the surrender of their estates or their 
mistresses. A school of high prerogative lawyei’s 
speedily arose to humour the emperor’s legal tastes, 
and to invent a justifi-oation for every sentence it 
might please him to pronotmce. Men who thus pro- 
stituted their abilities were found liable, as might he 
expected, to charges of gross irregularity in their own 
conduct. Thus Palfurius Sura was accused of having 
descended, being a consular, into the arena, to gratify 

c c a 
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Nero by wrestUag witPi a female athlete. TVhen, 
however, Vespasian, strnck his name from the roll of 
the senate, he went over to the Stoics, set up for an 
austere precisian, and a professed opponent of the 
imperial government.^ Received back into favour 
by Domitian, he employed himself as readily in build- 
ing up the theory of imperial prerogative- The men, 
indeed, who did this kind of work were sycophants ; 
nevertheless, the work itself was seasonable. It was 
time that the reality of monarchy should be stripped 
of its disguises, and no pretence left for the fitful 
assertion of an impracticable idea of liberty. The 
long enjoj’ment of good and temperate government 
which followed, was probably in a great degree owing 
to the naked interpretation of imperial power put 
forth by the crown lawyers of Domitian. But some 
years of mutual suspicion and misunderstanding were 
still to be endured by prince and people before this 
consummation could be reached. The best and noblest 
of the citizens were still marked out as the prey of 
delators, whose patron connived at enormities which 
bound their agents more closely to himself, and made 
his protection more necessary to them. The haughty 
nobles quailed in silence under a system in which 
every act, every word, every sigh was noted against 
them, and disgrace, exile, and death followed upon 
secret whispers. The fears of Domitian increased with 
his severities. He listened to the tales not of sena- 
tors and consulars only, but of the humblest officials, 
and even of private soldiers. Often, says Epictetus, 
was the citizen, sitting in the theatre, entrapped by 
a disguised legionary beside him, who pretended to 
murmur against the emperor, till he had led his un- 
suspecting neighbour to confide to him his own 

‘ The story is told by the scholiast on Jiirenal, ir. SS.t 
“ Si quid Palfurio, si crcditnus Armillato, 

Qnicqnid conspicntim pulcrumqne est sequore toto 
Ees flsei est, ubicanque natqt.” 
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complaints, and then skulked away to denounce 
hirn.^ 

The government of Domitian leant more and more 
on the soldiers. Every step he took in 
tyranny required to be secured by fresh to 

measiires of force and cruelty, But the ‘i* ** 
guardians of the imperial tyranny might at any mo- 
ment become its avengers. It was necessary to divide 
the officers as well as to unite the soldiers. Hence 
the jealousy with which the imperator kept his best 
lieutenants unemployed, or intrusted them only with 
inferior commands. Hence, perhaps, his practice of 
dividing the prefecture of the city, the most confi- 
dential post in the empire, among as many as twelve 
colleagues.® The legionaries, however, found them- 
selves humoured, indulged, and pampered. Of redu- 
cing their number for the sake of economy, there was 
no further mention. They stalked along the streets as 
a separate and favoured class, driving the herd of 
citizens to the right and left with the clang of their 
boot-heels, and the rattling of their gaudy accoutre- 
ments. It concerned the dignity perhaps, and cer- 
tainly the safety of the emperor, that the bravest of 
his subjects should seem also the most honoured, and 
the most fortunate; so that elevated by privileges, 
as well as ornamental distinctions, above the unarmed 
denizens of the city, they might share at least with 
their chief the envy and hatred of the people.® To 
gain the confidence of this class the emperor tore 
himself repeatedly from the pleasures of the capital, 
and pretended to share theii- toils in distant cam- 
paigns. In Domitian wre seem first to return to 
that early condition of society to >yhich, despotism in 
civilized states is ever tending, when the chief is 

* 'Epictetus, DisserU iv. 13, 

® This fact is stated by Lydus, de Magi^itratihus^ i- 49-, ii. 19, Im- 
hof’s Dtmdtianus^ p. 100. 

** Juvenal, xvi. infiii.i ** Duels hoc referre videtur.” 
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compelled to resume the command of liis armies in 
pex'son, and make himself the actual leader of a horde 
of organised banditti. The position to which this 
emperor was first called was accepted with increasing 
unreserve by bis successors. In Home they solemnized 
their triumphs ; in their Cs^mpanian villas they en- 
joyed brief snatches of repose; but it was ou the 
frontfers more and more that they reaped the laurels 
which attached the soldiers to their persons, and from 
the camp that they issued more and more the decrees 
by which they ruled the world. 

Meanwhile the mob of the city demanded its 
accustomed indulgences more keenly than 
carelUaThe ever. Domitian lavished on it the old amuse- 
popuiace. ments in increased profusion^ and invented 
new. From year to year he squandered his trea- 
sures on shows and entertainments. His costly ex- 
hibitions displayed with exaggerated features the 
tasteless extravagance in which the Homans delighted. 
Grladiators hewed and hacked one another ; wild 
beasts tore their victims; chariots raced and jostled 
as of old ; but the Flavian amphitheatre afforded a 
wider arena than any former edifice, and the shows 
appropriated to it were enhanced in grandeur and 
extent- The citizens shouted with admiration at a 
sea-fight enacted within the stone enclosure, the vast 
space beneath them being flooded for the occasion 
from the tanks or fish-ponds of Nero’s gardens.^ 
Here, too, women fouglit with women, or even with 
men ; an army of dwarfs was marshalled in a combat 
against cranes.^ Domitian added two colours, the 

* Suet.^ Domit, 4.; comp. 7. JOomitian constructed also a 

naumachia by thp side bf the ’’riber : ev kollv^ *rivi says 

Ixvii. 8., to distinguish it from^that of Augustus. 

® Stat. Sylv, i. 6—53,; 

** Stat sexus rudis insciusque ferri, 

Rt pugnas caplt improbus viriles . • • . * 

Casuraeque va^s grues rapinis 
Mirantur pumilos ferociores/' 

Women fighting in the arena had been seen under N'ero, Tac. 

32. 
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purple and the golden, to the four factions of the 
circus, and increased the number of the chariots that 
viashed in tumultuous fury round the goal. He 
courted popularity by the constancy with which he 
attended these exhibitions, which every citizen of taste 
and refinement had long pronounced intolerably vul- 
gar ; but he preserved his own dignity with more self- 
respect than some of his predecessors, and though 
noted for exquisite skill in some manual exercises, he 
never deigned to exhibit it in public, or purchase ap- 
plause by personal degradation.^ Sometimes, indeed, 
his caprice or imperiousness broke through the re- 
straints of his self-imposed aflfahility. On the occasion 
of a sudden storm of rain he refused to allow the veil 
of the amphitheatre to he drawn over the spectators ; 
and once, when the mob of the circus disturbed him 
by their clamour, he did not scruple to command 
the herald to call them to silence, a hold breach of 
etiquette towards the majesty of the people.® 

While, indeed, the brutal or senseless amusements 
of fighting and racing still enchained the 

- O 1 . T Establislimcnt 

passions of the populace, a more elevated ofthecapuoi- 
taste was apparently making way among a stnging and 
larg'e middle class of citizens* The magnates 
of the city put some check on the extravagance of 
their luxury, and their clients and dependents began 
to yearn for intellectual recreations, little known to 
the earlier generations- The moral triumph of 
Greece over her conquerors was complete on the day 
when the Roman emperor deigned to institute quin- 
quennial contests in poetry, eloquence, and music, 
after the fashion of the graceful games of Hellas, long 
since naturalized in the Grecian cities of Campania.® 

* Suetonius C.I>omiL 19.) mention^ some extraordinary instances of 
his skill -with the bow, which he would sometimes exhibit to select 
guests in his Alban villa. 

® Dion, Ixvii. 8.5 Ixix. 6 .; voSro <rb row O’iWTr^o'ars, 

® Suet. JDomit 4. Sturdy Romans still continued to protest against 
■hese Hellenic corruptions, and even, when they could, to pat them 
down. When Hufinus abolished the Gymnic Games at Vienna. 
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But Domitian was an antiquarian, and he required a 
precedent. He discovered that on the first rebuilding 
of the Capitol by Camillus, the senate had directed 
their preserver to institute dramatic shows, in which 
the taking of Veii held a prominent place.^ Fortified 
by this authority, Domitian celebrated his own restora- 
tion of the national temple with games on the Grecian 
models such as Nero had exhibited with some reserve 
in his private circus, in the most public manner, and 
on a scale of unusual magnificence. On the summit 
of the Capitoline hill, in the face of men and gods, 
the compositions of the rival candidates, both in Greek 
and Latin, were recited, and the victors crowned 
with oak-leaves in gilded metal.^ The subjects of 
these pieces were various, but we may believe that 
they turned for the most part on the praise of the 
emperor himself, and served, more or less directly, 
for his glorification, as a warrior, a poet, a ruler, or a 
demigod,^ The connexion between the founder of 
the prize and the god in whose honour it was founded 
was touched, no doubt, more or less delicately by 
everj’' competitor.^ The favourite poets and orators 
of the day contended eagerly for these distinctions, 
and lamented, when they failed of success, the harsh- 
ness or ingratitude of the patron deity.® The trans- 
formation of Italian Borne into a Grecian city by the 

Junius Mauricus exclaimed in the Senate, *‘Vellem etiam Romse 
tolli possent ! Plin. JSp, iv. 22. 

^ Liv. Y. 50, Ca. nr. o. 389); Pcstus, p. 322. 

® Ceiisoriii. de Die JVat. 18. (a. u. c. 839, a.d. 86, Echhel, vi. 381 .); 
Stat. St/Io. iii- 5.: “ Sanctoque indutum Csesaris auro.*’ Martial, iv. 
1. 6. : Perque manus rantas plurima quercus eat.** 

* Plin. Daneff. 54.; Et quis jam locus miserse adulationis manebat 
ignarus, cum laudes imp^-atorum ludis etiam et comissationibus cele- 
brarentur, saltareirtur, atque in omne ludibrium effeminatis vocibus, 
modis, gestibus frangerentur ? 

* Quintil. Jnst, OraK iii. 7. 4. 

* Stat. Syiti}. iii. 5. 37.: “ Tii cum Capitolia nostras 

Inficiata lyras, saaviim ingratumquo dolcbaA 
Mecum victa Jovcm." 
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architects of Nero was crowned by this truly Greciiin 
solemnity, which seems to have taken root in the 
habits and tastes of the people, and exercised, no 
doubt, great influence upon them. The periodical 
contests of the A.gon Capitolinus even the name 
they bore was Greek) continued without inteiruption 
down to the fifth century, the solemn consecration to 
the Muses of a spot known for so many ages only as 
the stronghold of national force, sank deep into the 
minds of successive generations. The temple and 
the citadel have vanished in storm and fire, and 
even their sites have become the battlefield of anti- 
t^uaries ; but it was on the Capitoline hill that the 
song of Petrarch was crowned iu history, and the song 
of Corinna in romance. 

At the Capitoline games Domitian presided in per- 
son, in the Grecian costume, which it had ^ 
hitherto been deemed disgraceful for a Ro- MlJ^erl'aas 
man to assume in Rome, wearmg also on ond m.tituu. 
his head a new-fangled coronet of gold 
adorned with figures of Jupiter, Juno, and 
Minei-va ; the flamens of J upiter, who sat by his side, 
bore on their own fillets the image of the emperor. The 
first of the Caesars had chosen his ancestress Venus 
for his patron divinity ; Augustus had placed himself 
under the protection of Apollo ; Domitian aflfected to 
believe that he was the special favourite of Minerva.* 
He founded annual contests in her honour at his Alban 

V. 3. 232. ; Kt fugit speratus honos, cum lustra pfirentis 
lavida Tarpeii canerem.’’ 

Posterity has avenged the defeated competitor by presei-ving so 
large a portion of his verses, while it has let even the names of his 
rivals perish, Imhof supposes, not unreasonably* that he was dis- 
tanced, not in poetiy, but in adulation. 

^ Quintil. InsU OraU x. 1 . 91-: *• Fanailiare numen Minervse.” SueU 
JDomit, 15. Statius and Mai tial, passzyn. In token of his devotion to 
this goddess Domitian is said to have demanded to be chosen Archoii 
of Athens. Pliilustr. Vit. ApolL viii, 16. He assumed her eftigy on 
his medals from tlic year 83.3. Fckhel* vi. 375. Philostrutus aiiirma 
tiiat he pretended to be her son. 
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villa, and in. these, too, he combined poetry and rhe- 
toric with musical and gymiiic exhibitions. Statius, 
who failed of the prize on the Capitol, was thrice 
crowned at Alba ; but he seems to have held the olive 
chaplet of the goddess which he gained in less estima- 
tion than the oaken wreath of Jupiter which was de- 
nied him.* Domitian’s vanity was better employed 
wherf it led him to bestow his regards, however cold 
Hia atrona Stately, ou mctt of letters ; when he con- 

learned and virtuous Quin 
Mirii?Ta5*’ the omaments of the consulship, and 

tus, anJ^p^iiy made him tutor to his youthful kinsmen; 

e younger, cucouraged, with his applause and 

at least with some trifling recognition of more sub- 
stantial value, the genius of Statius and Martial. 
Men of still higher character or position, such as 
Tacitus and Pliny, owed to his discerning patronage 
their early advancement in public life ; though they 
and others might pretend at a later period to have 
shrunk from a protection which demanded unworthy 
adulation. True it is, perhaps, that no business, 
however trifling, was transacted in the senate without 
the preface of a fulsome eulogy on the prince.® The 
emperor’s tame lion, or mutilated valet, was cele- 
brated with no less fervid eloquence than a victory 
over the foes of the republic.® The repair of twenty 
miles of pavement on the branch l oad of the Appia to 
Puteoli, was made the subjectof an extended panegyric, 
while the Flavian amphitheatre, the immortal vvork 
of Vespasian and Titus, to which Domitian had only 
set the coping stones, extorted from the courtliest of 

' Suet. Sfet. Sylo. iiL 2. 28. : “ Ter me nitidis Albana 

ferentem Serta com is.” 

- P]in. JPaneg, 34,; “Nihir tam vulgarc tarn parvum in Senatu 
agebatur, ut non lautiibus principum immorareiitur quibuscunque 
censendi necessitas incidi&set.” 

« Stat. Sylv, li. 5. : ** Lieo mansuetus Imperatoris ; iiL 4. ; « Coma 
Earini,” 
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his poets the tribute of but one or two snort ep-igram.s.‘ 
Domitian’s dubious successes in the rield furnished a 
theme for many sounding hyperboles. But the men 
of letters reserved, as might be expected, 
their most laboured encomiums for the fl®neryoftU* 
verses or speeches to which their princely **** 
patron himself gave utterance. To him,, says Silius, 
the M'uses shall themselves hrvag offerings and 
Phoehvbs shall vna'i'vel at a song more ‘pote'i'vt than that 
xohich stayed the Sebrus, and vp-rooted Rhodope.^ 
Such were the inordinate compliments which could 
please the ears of a son of the homely Vespasian, 
when, conscious of the hatred of his senators, he could 

> Stat Sylv^ iv. 3.; Via Domitiana.” Martial, De Spectac. 1 . 2 * 
^ Martial, ii. 2 ., v. 19 , vii. 1 — 8. 5 Sil Ital. lii. 608.; Stat. Si/hKll cc.f 
Theh, i- 19. : 

“ Bisque jugo Bhenum, bis adactum Ic^gibus Istrum, 

Et conjm-ato dejectos vertice Dacos.*' 

* Sil. ItaL iii. 618. : 

“ Quin et Romuleos superabit voce ncpotes 
Quis crit cloquio partum dccus : huic sua Mu«;® 

Sacra ferent ; meliorque Ijra cui subbtitit Hebrus 
Et venit Rhodope, Phcebo miranda loquetur/* 

Comp. Quintil. InsU Orat, x. i. 91.: ‘‘ Hos nominavimus quia 
Geimauicum Augustum ab institutis stiidiis defiexit cura terra* 
rum, purumque Eis visum est esse eum maximum poetarum,** &c. 
Valerius Elaccus specifies a poem by Eoraitian on the war in Judea 
(^Argo7u i. 12 .) ; Versarn proles tiia pandat Idumen, R'amque 
potest;’* and some modern critics ascribe to him, I think erroneously, 
the translation of Aratus, which goes under the name of Germanicus 
Csesar. Quintilian, in the preface to Inat OrtiU iv., flatters him for 
his accomplishments as an orator, and even Suetonius admits them 
to some extent. It is difficult to say how far Ilomitian deserves to be 
regarded as a patron of literature. The seventh satire of Juvenal, 
beginning, “ Et spes et ratio studiorum in Csesare tantum,'"* is pro- 
bably of a later date. Suetonius speaks in the most disparaging 
terms of his personal acquirements, which are so highly lauded by 
the authorities above cited. He allows, hcf^\ ever,^tbat he bestow'ed 
pains and expense in restoring the treasures of the gi*eat libraries 
destroyed at Ron^e by flres ** ExempHiribus undique peticis missisque 
Alexandrian! qui describerent eniendarcntque.” t>omiU 20 . His 
favours to Statius and Martial seem to have been but slender. 
Tacitus only allows thav he pretended to love letters Bxid poetry. 
HUt, iv. in fln. 
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HO longer soothe his apprehensions by the vows of 
loyalty extorted from them- The poor poets could 
cause him no anxiety. He need not read their bless- 
ings backwards, and interpret their notes of admira- 
tion into disguised tokens of disgust. To them he 
could allow unlimited licence to brand the memory 
of Nero, to sound the praises of Lucan, who had 
plotted against a tyrant, and of Thrasea, whom a 
tyrant had sacrificed, neglecting in their favour the 
common interest of tyrants to protect the memory of 
one another.’ Even in the last moments of his own 
tyranny he clung tenaciously to flatteries such as had 
hardlj^ been lavished on the opening promise of his pre- 
decessor. On the kalends of January 95, the fifteenth 
year of his reign, when he entered on his seventeenth 
consulship, a period when all the worst features of 
his character had been brought into full relief by the 
terrors of the Antonian conspiracy, he could allow the 
humble courtier Statius to paint in glowing colours 
the greetings of the god Janus, the patron of Roman 
chronology. Hail, great father of the world, abozit 
to inaxi.g'vurate xvith me the ages ! Behold the fresh 
splendour of our temples ! Behold the aspud/^xg flames 
of our festal fires ! on thee the constellations of my 

winter rain a genial wamnih ! A.ugu8tus 

bore the fccsoes thirteen times ; but it was in his latter 
years that he first began to deserve them. Thoxt, 
still in thy youth, hast already transcended thy an- 
cestors. thousand trophies shalt thou gain ; only 

^ Statius, Sylv, ii. 7. 100.: 

Sic et tu, rabidi nefas tyraiini, 

Jussus prascipitcm subire Icthem.** 

Martial, vii. 21.: Heu 1 Nero crudclis nullaque invisior umbra.” 

i. d. : “ Magni Thrase^ cousummatique Catonis.” 

The praises of Cato liad been tolerated by Au^^ustus, but Pompeins 
and The whole “■ Pharsali an crowd receive their apotheosis irom 
Statius : 

“ Qua Pharsalia turha congregatur ; 
te nobilc carmen insonantem 
Pompeii coinitantur et Catones.” 
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permit them to he triump7ts ! Tet Tcmalizeth Bucto^ia 
to be conquered : yet vemaineth Babylon. IS^o Iridiccn 
laurel has yet been laid in the lap of Jupiter : tJ^ 
Arabs, the Seres kneel not yet in supplication. A ll 
the year hath not yet its full honours. Ten months 
still zvait impatient to be designated by thy titles.^ 
Nero had his social hours^ and the temper to enjoy 
them. His smile was attractive; he could i>oi,jstian’8 
flatter and charm ; he had companions and 
favourites, possibly friends and lovers. But 
the genius of Domitian was alwaj^'s solitary and 
morose ; he seems to have had no personal inti- 
macies ; his humour, when he chose to unbend, was 
caustic and saturnine. Shrewd enough to take an 
accurate measure of the sycophants around him, he 
enjoyed a grim satisfaction in playing on their fears. 
If you only talked with him on the state of the 
weather, your life was at stake, says the satirist, and 
you felt that it was at stake.^ In the depth of his 
dissimulation he was an imitator of Tiberius, whom 
he professed to make his model both in his measures 
and his demeanour; hut the amusement he derived 
from dissembling with his victims was all his own. 
Of the feats he performed in disguising his cruel in- 
tentions from the wretches he was about to sacrifice, 
some ghastly stories were circulated, which suffice at 
least to show the estimate commonly formed of him.® 
The incident about to be related is not to be 
regarded as a myth invented in later times council 
to realize the popular idea of Bomitian^s 
moody humour. Though narrated by a 
professed satirist, we are expressly told to consider 

* Statius, Sylv. xv. 1. These warlike aspirations are very like those 
at the beginning* of Xiucan’s poem ; but there they are addressed to 
Rome and the citizens, here to the emperor alone. 

® Juvenal, iv. 87.: 

Cum quo de pluviis aut sestibus aut nimboso 
Vere locuturi fatum pendebat amici.” 

• Suet. JOomtt. 11. ; Plin. J?aney. 66,: ** Q,uod tarn infidum mare 
quam blanditise principum illorum ? ” etc. 
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it as a veritable history, and we are bound, I think, 
to accept it as at least true in the main* If indeed 
we admit the accuracy of e/ery particular, it presents 
internal evidence of having occurred not later than the 
early winter of the year 84, the fourth of the tyrant’s 
reign ; and as it shows the insolence of Domitian rather 
than his barbarity, the meek subservience of his atten- 
dants rather than their abject terror, it may appear 
to represent one of the earlier scenes of his career-* 
About the end, then, of the year 84, the members of 
the imperial council, the select associates and ad- 
visers, — not the favourites, we are reminded, of the 
prince, but rather the especial objects of his hate, 
and pale as all might see, from the anxiety ever pre- 
sent to those who were most in contact with him, — 
were suddenly required to repair in haste to their 
master.^ They were, it seems, eleven in number, 
and in twice or thrice as many verses their crimes or 
viicues are succinctly traced for us with a pen of 
cynical sincerity. One after another pass before us, 
Peg'asus the prefect — say rather, the bailiff — of the 
city ; for what is Rome but the emperor’s farm, and 
the prefect of Rome, but his manciple ? ® — Fuscus, 
brave and voluptuous, soon to leave his limbs a prey 

* Juvenal, iv* 36.: Res vera agitur.*’ Assuming, as I say, the 
accuracy of details, the date may be fixed by the introduction of 
Fuscus into the scene, who was killed in Dacia in the campaign of 
86, or at least quitted Rome fur the frontiers in the spring of that 
year. But the incident took place, “jam cedente pruinis Auctumno/’ 
f.e. at the beginning of winter ; not later, therefoi'e, than Kovem- 
ber 84. It might be argued, perhaps, from the allusion to Biitain as 
not yet pacified, that it was before the conclusion of Agricola^s war- 
fare, and accordingly a year, or even two years, earlier, 

* Juvenal, iv. 72.: “ Qnos odernt illo.” Comp. Tacitus iv 

8.) of a confidant of Ne]QO, who confesses; minus sibi anxiam 

talem amicitiam quam aliis exilium,” 

® From the scholiast on Juv..,iv. 76., and from some notices in the 
Oorpus Jur. Civil , we learn that Pegasus, the freedman of Domi- 
tian or Vespasian, obtained the consulship, and gave his name to 
certain edicts of the senate. He seems, even by the satirist’s admis- 
sion, to have been a respectable man. 
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fco the Daciaa vultures ' ; — Crispus, a mild and genial 
grey-beard, who has long owed bis life to the meek- 
ness with which he has yielded to the current, and 
shrunk from the vain assertion of independence ® ; — 
the Glabrios, father and son, of whom the elder slunk 
through an inglorious existence in pusillanimous 
security, the younger was doomed to perish inno- 
cently, condemned to fight with beasts in the arena 
— ^the blind Catullus, deadliest of delators, with whom 
Domitian, as with a blina and aimless weapon, aimed 
at his destined victims ■* ; — ^to these were added the 
sly Veiento, the fat old sycophant, Montanus, Cris- 
pinus redolent with the perfumes of his native lEast, 
the vile spy Pompeius who slit men’s throats with a 
whisper, and Pubrius the perpetrator of some crime 
too bad, it seems, to be specified even in that day of 
evil deeds and shameless scandals. 

Such were the men who now hurried in the dark- 
ness along the Appian Way, and met at midnight in 
the vestibule of the imperial villa, or the tyrant’s 
fortress, which crowned the long slope of the ascent 
to Alba.® Anxiously they asked each other. What 

* Juv. iv. 112.; — 

** Et qai vulturibas servabat viscera Oacis 
Eu^'Cus, marmorea meditatus praelia villa.^* 

® J«v- iv. 81. Quintilian has some favourable allusions to this 
man’s wit and temper. 

* Juvenal, iv. 94. foil. The younger Acilius Glabrio has been 
mentioned before. Juvenal insinuates that his descent into the 
arena was a feint to make himself despicable, and so protect himself 
from the emperor’s jealousy, and is compared to the simulated folly 
of Brutus. 

* Of Messalinus Catullus sec Plin, Ep. iv. 22, s ** Qui luminibns 
orbatus ingenio ssevo mala csecitatis addiderat; non vencrabatur, 
non erubescebat. non moderabatur; qui saopTus Do^itiano, non secus 
ac tela, quae et ipsa caeca et improvida Icraxitur, in optimum quemque 
con torquebatur.’* 

* Juvenal, iv. 145.; “ Quos Albanam dux magnus in areem 
Traxeiat. The site of* his villa, which belonged originally to 
Pompeius, and became a favourite residence of the emperors, may 
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iieios? What the ‘purport of their unexpected, sum- 
mo'itsf What foes of Rome had broken, the prince’s 
slumbers, — the Chatti or the Sica'mbid, the Britons 
or the Baeians ? While they were yet waiting for 
admission, the menials of the palace entered, bearing 
aloft a huge turbot, a present to the emperor, -which 
they had the mortification of seeing introduced into 
his presence, while the doors were still shut against 
themselves. A humble fisherman of the Upper coast 
nad found the monster stranded on the beach, be- 
neath the fane of Venus at Ancona, and had hurried 
with his prize across the Apennines, to receive a 
reward for so rare an offering to tlie imperial table. 
When at last the councillors were admitted, the ques- 
tion resei-ved for their deliberations was no other 
than this, whether the big fish should be cut in 
pieces, or served up whole on some enormous platter, 
constructed in its honour. The cabinet was no doubt 
sensibly persuaded that the question allowed at least 
of no delay, and with due expressions of surprise and 
admiration voted the dish, and set the potter’s wheel 
in motion. Such is the outline of a story which 
Juvenal has embellished with his happiest sallies, 
abounding -with illustrations of character and man- 
ners. Could we believe in its literal truth, we might 
regard it perhaps as the most curious domestic anec- 
dote of antiquity ; but if it be no more than a sport 
of wit, and a bold satirical invention, it still has its 
value as a lively representation of the genius of the 
times.* 

Still be traced on the slope of the hill covered hy the modern Albano, 
about fourteen miles from Rome. A detachment of praetorians was 
quartered in the vicinity whence the term arx applied to the palace 
itself. 

^ The reader will remember the Minerva’s shield” of Vitellius, 
and suspect perhaps that this story, notwithstanding the mock gra- 
vity of the autiior^s disclaimer, is fancifully combined from the tra- 
dition of* the one emperor’s gluttony, and the grim humour of the 
other. 
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There was a time when Domitian might be satis- 
fied with indulging his cynical contempt The funereal 
for his creatures by merely vexing and 
humiliating them. As he advanced in his 
career of tyranny he required the more pungent 
gratification of overwhelming them with terror. Such 
an anecdote is preserved by Dioii^ and the narrative 
of the historian forms a fitting pendant to that 0f the 
satirist. Having once made a great feast for the 
citizens^ he proposed ^ we read, to fullozu it v.p with 
an entertainment to a select mimher of the highest 
nohility. He fitted wp an apartment all in blacks 
The ceiling was blacky the walls %vere black:, the pave^ 
ment was blacky and u/pon it were ranged rows of 
hare stone seats^ black also. The gwests zuere intro-- 
daced at night without their attendants^ and each 
might see at the head of his couch a colwmn placed^ 
like a tombstone^ on which his own name was graven^ 
with the cresset lamp above it^ such as is suspended 
in the tombs. Presently there entered a troop of 
nalced boys^ blackened^ who danced around- with 
horrid movements^ and then stood still before them^ 
ojfemng them the fragments of food vohich are com- 
monly presented to the dead. The guests were pa7^a- 
lysed with terror^ expecting at every moment to he 
pxit to death; and the more-, as the others main- 
tained a deep silence^, as though they were dead 
themselves^ and Domitian spake of things pertain- 
ing to the state of the departed only. But this 
funereal feast was not destined to end tragically. 
Csesar happened to be in a sportive mood, and when 
he had sufficiently enjoyed his jest, and had sent his 
visitors home expecting worse to follow, he bade each 
be presented with the silver crvp and platter on which 
his dismal supper had been served, and with the 
slave, now neatly washed and apparelled, who had 
waited upon him. Such, said the populace, was tlie 
way in which it pleased the emperor to solemnize the 

VOL. TII. D D 
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ftmereal banquet of the victims of his defeats in Dacia, 
and of his persecutions in the city.’ 

Such graceless buffoonery in a public man offended 
Eoman dignity to a degree we can scarcely 
tionfflhe estimate. It was no empty truism, no vapid 
\heempwor*» moralizing on the part of the poet, when 
mockery. broke ofif abruptly in the midst of his 

comCi relation, to exclaim with passionate indigna- 
tion I Better all these follies — better that he had 
S'pent ‘in this despicable chi ItVs play all the ho avs he 
(jave to the slaughter of Boyne’s noblest offspring^ 
xt/npv/nAshed and unrepaited. And so he seems to 
clench his fist and grind his teeth at the bald-pate 
N&i'O, and hails his destined fall, when at last he 
shall have made himself a terror, not to his nobles 
only, but to the slaves of his own household. Rut at 
this period the best blood of Rome had trickled under 
his hand in a few intermittent drops only, like the 
first of a thunder shower. It was not till after the 
Antonian conspiracy that the stream began to flow in 
a copious and unceasing torrent, and the signal for 
the outburst was, perhaps, the death of the bravest 
of the Romans, the man of whom Domitian stood 


most in awe, whose removal might seem the most 
necessary for the secure exercise of his cruelty.® 

Since his recall from Britain, the conqueror of 
Death of Galgacus bad been content with the modest 


JLgricola, 

A- i>- 
A. V. 846, 
And rumour 
of poison. 


dignity of a private station, in which he 
enjoyed the respect of all good men, and 
might feel that of all the chiefs of the 


armies there was none to whom, had the prince’s 
jealousy allowed it, the contest with the Dacians and 


Sarmatians might so confidently be entrusted. But 
Domitian had plainly^^ intimated that he dared not 


* Cion, Ixvii. 9. From this nllaston, and from the mention of the 
feast given to the citizens, tve may iix this incident to the period of 
XJomitian's Dacian triiunpb, a. d. 91 . 

* Tac. Aprtc. 43. 
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again employ him, and Agricola had discreetly re* 
frained from soliciting employment* If he was 
named for an important government, it was with the 
understanding that he should himself decline it; but 
the emperor took what was deemed a base advantage 
of his moderation, in withholding the salary of the 
ofl&ce, which, it seems, ought in fairness to have been 
pressed upon him. Dornitian knew that he had now 
openly mortified a gallant and popular officer, and he 
began to hate the man he had injured. Such, as 
Tacitus reminds us, is a common infirmity of om- 
nature ; but Domitian’s temper, he adds, was prone 
to take offence, and the more he dissembled the more 
was he implacable. Yet even his morose and sullen 
humour was soothed by the prudence and reserve of 
Agricola, who abstained from provoking his own fate 
by a vain pretence of free*mouthed patriotism. Thus 
he continued to live in the eyes of prince and people 
down to the year 93, the ninth from his return to 
Rome; but on his death, which occurred at that 
critical period, the rumour spread that he had been 
cut off by poison. For myself^ adds his biographer, 
I know Tiothvng, and can affirm nothing^ This^ 
Iwwever^ I can say^ that throaghont his last illness 
the ertvperor'^s own freedmen^ the em/per or^s own 
physicians^ were coixstant in their visits and in 
qniries^ move constant than courtly etiquette might 
warranty whether it were from aruxnety or from 
curiosity only* The day he died his last moments 
were watched^ and every symptom reported by set 
couriers y and none could believe that the emperor 
would take such pains to get the first intimation of 
an event he really deprecated. * JSTevertTielesSy he 
assumed all the outward signs of grief y though rech- 
less by this time of popular Hatred ; for it was easier 
to Domitian to dissemble his joy over a dead enemy 
than .his fear of a living one* Thus muchy at leasts 
was ascertained^ that on reading Agricola^s willy in 
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which he found himself appointed coheir with the 
wife and dawghter^ he openly avowed his satisfac-^ 
tion at the Uonowr done hira^ and at the esteerrij, as 
fie swpposed^ thws manifested towards him. So blind 
was he^ so coi'rupted by constant flattery^ as not to 
Imow that a vii twows prince is never chosen for his 
heir by a virtwows parent.^ 

We^have been too much accustomed to the un- 
proved insinuations of foul play advanced 
uSS" of/the by Tacitus against the enemies of his order 
poiaonmgto to Bxpect from him any corroboration for 
Domitian. charges thus brandished in the face of the 
tormenter of the senate. We can only regard them 
as a manifesto of defiance, delivered indeed long after 
the tyrant’s fall, and addressed to an audience that 
welcomed every censure, and applauded every surmise 
against him. Yet, there is a fair presumption against 
a despot to whom such crimes could be popularly 
imputed. Domitian was surely not incapable of 
poisoning Agricola. The death of the old com- 

mander, it may be added, was singularly opportune 
to the emperor. The biographer, indeed, has told us 
in memorable language, that the sufferer himself was 
fortunate not only in the brilliancy of his life, but in 
the seasonableness of his decease. A.gricola^ he ex- 
claims, in the long organ peals of his sounding 
peroration, A.gnricola saw not the curia besieged^ and 
the senate surrounded by armed men^ and the 
slaughter of so many consular the flight or eceile 
of so many noble women from one fatal proscription. 
Hitherto, he assures us, the delators, such as Cams 
and Catullus, exercised their hideous trade in the 
secret chambers of tihe palace. Not till after Agi'icola’s 
death did they venture^ to denounce the good, the 
noble, the wise, in public, and incited senators to lay 

^ Tae, Agric. 43. Agricola died August 23, a. n. 93 (a. tt,. 846), 
at the age of fifty-six. Agric. 'p. 44. Dion accepts the rumour pro- 
pagated by TacituSy and aspribes bis death without hesitation to 
poison. 
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hands on senators, prsetorians on consnlars.' It wa.* 
opportune for Domitian that at the opening of this 
sanguinary’- career, at the moment when his terrors haci 
been frenzied by the outbreak of the Antonian con 
spiracy, and his only safety seemed to lie in the swifu 
extermination of the highest and the noblest, the 
man whom of all others he might have thought most 
formidable, should be suddenly and unexpectedly 
removed. Had Agricola lived, would Domitian have 
dared to inaugurate his reign of terror? Had Do- 
initian given the rein to his savage cruelty, would not 
the senate have called on Agricola to deliver it ? 

Such considerations may still make us hesitate to 
absolve Domitian from the crime of as- Proscription 
sassination. On the other hand, we must 2u<i\®obilat 
ol)serve that the language, both of Tacitus elnaurs, 
and Pliny, points to this epoch as the com- 
men cement of a new era of blood, and leaves us 
under the impression that hitherto the despot’s 
tyi-anny had been exhibited in only occasional excesses. 
It was in the year 93 that Pliny filled the office of 
praetor ; but he did not succeed to the consulship till 
a later period, and under a new and more auspicious 
reign. Hitherto, as he tells us, he had consented to 
be advanced in bis public career by the arch dis- 
serhbler, whose wickedness he had not fully fathomed ; 
but now, when Domitian threw off the mask, and 
openly professed a hatred of all good the 

virtuous aspirant at once stopped short.® But the 
death of Agricola was, as it were, the signal for the 

‘ Tac. Agric, 45-: “ ^lox nostras duxere Helvidium in carcerem 
inanuft>,” Comp. Plin. JEp, ix. 13.: *• Inter mulca scelera multorum 
nnllum atrocius videbatur qunni quod ip senata senator senator^ 
prastorius consular!, reo judex man us intulisset.V 

* Plin. I^aneg. 95. : ** Cursu quondam provectus ab illo insidio- 
sissimo principe, antequam profiteretur odium bonorum ; postqiiam 
professus est, substiti.** But, in JSp, iii. 1 1., he s&ys that he was 
prsetpr in the year in which the philosophers were banished (ilie 
second time, A. i>. 93 extr.), and Helvidius and others put to death. 
Up to thiss year tiicti Pliny at least would have us believe that Oo- 
mitian’s conduct had not been flagrantly tyrannical. 
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proscription of the most eminent senators, precisely 
those most closely connected in blood and feeling 
■with Thrasea the -victim of Nero, and Helvidius, the 
victim of Vespasian. Upon them and others the 
fury of the delators -was let loose, and charges, on 
grounds for the most part absurdly frivolous, -were 
advanced in the senate. Arulenus Rusticus and 
Seneciorwere thus hunted to death for writing in 
praise of these noble Stoics ; a son of Helvidius for 
appearing to reflect on Uomitian’s conjugal infidel- 
ities; Maternus for the crime of declaiming against 
tyrants ; Cocceianus suffered for having kept the 
birthday of his kinsman, the Emperor Otho ; Pom- 
ponianus on the still more trifling pretext that he set 
up in his house a map of the world, and compiled a 
volume of royal speeches from the history of Livy ; 
Lucullus, formerly prefect in Britain, perished for 
giving to a newly-invented javelin the name of Lu- 
cullean. And lastly, to close the gloomy list, which 
might be still further extended even from our imper- 
fect records, Flavius Sabinus, the emperor’s cousin, 
suffered ostensibly on no graver charge than the 
mistake of a herald in styling him imperator instead 
of consul. Meanwhile Juventius Celsus, who had 
actually conspired against Domitian, was allowed to 
live, on his tmdertaking to make important dis- 
closures, which he postponed on various pretexts, till 
the emperor’s death relieved him from his pledge.^ 
The death of Agricola was also followed by the 
second and more stringent edict against the philo- 
Second edict sopherSj a persecution which we cannot fail 
pSiioBopiiSrs, to connect with the judicial mux*der of the 
A. 3>. 94. Stoics in the senate^ the connexions of 
Thrasea and. BTelviclius. Dornitian had grounds, no 

' Suet. D^iL 10.; Dion, Ixvii. 13 Sabinus, it will be remcm- 
Dered, was the husband of Julia, and Domitian had long regarded 
nim with jealousy, as affecting imperial airs: Indigne ferens alba- 
tos et ipsum ministros habere, proelaIna^it, o^tc ayaOby TroXvKoipavXn.” 
Suet. c. 12. r f 
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doubt, to apprehend an understanding between the 
indignant sta.tesmen of the curia and the professors 
of wisdom and virtue in the schools. Both held the 
same language and used the same watchwords ; both 
appealed to the same principles and the same living 
examples; whether the Stoic declaimed his high 
political doctrines from the benches of the assembly^ 
or whether he fled from public business and mur- 
mured his discontent in the shades of domestic 
privacy, he was equally an object of suspicion to the 
tyrant, who feared open hostility in the one case, and 
covert intrigue in the other. While, however, the 
politicians were put cruelly to death, the rhetoricians 
seem to have been treated with some mildness. If 
we may believe indeed their own complaints, they 
were driven to the wildest recesses of the empire, to 
the shores of Graul, the sands of Libya, and the 
steppes of Scythia. But Artemidorus, son-in-law of 
Musonius, was removed, as Pliny himself informs 
us, no further than to a suburban villa., while many 
teachers of philosophy, on throwing off their gowns, 
were suffered to abide unmolested in the city. 
Demetrius was able to conceal himself within the 
limits of Italy ; nor is it clear that Dion Chry- 
sostomus was actually relegated to the Ister, to which 
he wandered in his restless migration.^ Epictetus 
set up his professorial chair at Nicopolis in Epirus. 
Apollonius of Tyap"'., who had been convicted of 
treasonable machinations early in Domitian’s reign, 
had been allowed to settle in the eastern provinces, 
and w^as still haranguing, agitating, and possibly con- 
spiring in the pleasant retreat of Ephesus. 

Another, and yet another year of terrors and 
persecutions followed, till the idSalouaes of Reign of 
Domitian were crowned by the measures loa^inontiis of 
already noticed against the Jews or Chris- 
tians. The murder of Flavius Clemens was the 


> Philostr. Vit. ApolL Tii. 4. 10.; Vit. Soj/hisi. i. 7. 
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last, and perhaps the worst, of the atrocities of 
this reign. But committed as he now was to a 
struggle for life against all that was virtuous and 
honest among men, Boinitian seems to have felt at 
last that the time for intrigue or dissimulation in 
crime was past, and his increasing barbarity did not 
scruple to evince its pleasure in the actual sight of 
the suffering it inflicted. Even Nero, it was said, 
had slirunk from witnessing the torments of his 
victims, but Domitian came in person into the 
senate-house to watch the agonies of the accused and 
the suspected ; he personally interrogated them when 
arrested, holding their chains in his hands for his 
own security, while the natural redness of his coun- 
tenance might equally disguise the glow of shame, or 
the coolness of utter shamelessness. ‘ If, indeed, his 
victims’ pains could be compensated by'those of their 
persecutor, they had ample revenge in the fears that 
haunted and maddened him. The dissimulation he 
had practised towards them was a tribute to the 
terrors they continued to inflict on him. Bike his 
master in statecraft, he affected to cast on the senate 
the odium of his most hateful sentences, and some- 
times even courted popularity by pretending to relax 
the penalties his over-zealous counsellors had recom- 
mended.^ But the very adulation of the senators 
became to him a source of solicitude from the 
general disgust it inspired. Accordingly, he declined 
with nervous eagerness the honours they continued 

' Tac. 45.; *^Nero tamen subtraxit oculos, jussitque sce- 

Icra non spectavit It was only the injury to Homan nobles that, 
in the vie w of Tacitus, deserved the name" of scelera,*’ atrocities. 
He does not represent Hero as withdrawing from the sight of more 
vulgar sufferings. Comp^ the expression which follows; S«ivus 
ille vultus et ruboP quo se contra pudorem muniebat,” with Suet. 
DomiU 18 ; ** Commendari se verecundia oris sentiehat.^' The red- 
ness was natural, not factitious. For the other circumstances men- 
tioned in the text see Dion, Ix\ii. 12. 

* Siiet. 1 1 . On such occa.sions he would say: ‘‘Intelli- 

gent me omnes senatui izitei'fuisse.” 
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to press on him, and lie fretfully disclaimed the 
invidious pomp of a guard of knights. Old tradi- 
tions of self-respect might still linger even in the 
second order of citizens, and disgust them with an 
act of bodily service. The imperator led the Romans 
in the field, but the prince was still only first among 
his peers in the city.* Yet neither among the 
senators nor the knights was there spirit ejaough 
to refrain from the most loathsome excesses of 
servility ; still less did either order now raise a hand 
against the tyrant who reigned over them. They 
beheld without resistance the most honoured of their 
fellow-citizens saciifieed for the crime of praising 
the illustiious dead ; they beheld their writings con- 
sumed in the forum, and the voice of the Roman 
people, the liberty of the Roman senate, stifled, as it 
were, on the funereal pyre ; they showed, as Tacitus, 
himself not the least patient among them, sa.yp, a re- 
markable example of patience, and carried subser- 
vience to its utmost limits, as their ancestors had 
carried independence.** Instead of concerting the 
honourable antagonism of a Galba or a Vespasian in 
the camps, they left it to the freedmen of the 
imperial household to organize assassination in the 
palace. Domitian, red with the blood of the Lamise, 
reeking from the slaughter of the noblest of the 
citizens, fell at last by the blow of a miscreant’s 

* Suet. DomiU 14. When Honorius entered Roirie, at the close 
of the fourth century, his moderation was remaikcd in not sufferinjg 
the senators to walk bef re him. The emperor had gained a victory, 
and the senate were willing perhaps to tieat his appearance among 
them as a triumph, in which case such deference would not have 
been irregular. But he recalled them to a jnster sense of the cir- 
cumstances, and of the real traditions of the^tate. Claudian some- 
what enhances his merit by still treating his entry as triumphal: vi- 
C7on8^ Manor* 549. : 

“ Moderataqne laadant 

Tempora, quod clemons aditu, quod pectore, solu^ 

Romanos vetuit currum prsecedere Patres.** 

• Tac. Agric* 2. 
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dagger^ wh-en he had made himself formidable to 
his own menials.^ 

In the fifteenth year of his protracted principate, 
ganger and Domitiao had arrested the prefects of the 
alarm of palace and. of the guard, and could no 

A.D.06^ longer rely on those most closely attached 

to his personal service. He could now hold 
power only by redoubled terror^ and by the sudden- 
ness of his blows. It was to overwhelm and paralj^-se 
the intriguer in his own household that iie now 
required the head of Epaphroditus, the freedman 
who had assisted Nero in his suicide.^ This man 
had been banished years before for the crime of 
killing Caesar, even at Caesar’s own request. Domi- 
tian would cut off all hope of life even in exile from 
the wretch who should lay hands on the sacred 

Prodigies person. But the sacrifice was unavailing, 

and omens. could HOW free liimsclf neither from men 

nor from the gods ; neither from the sword nor the 
elements. Day and night he was shaken by strange 
fears. Evil omens and prodigies multiplied. The 
Chaldaeans were impotent to console him. The gods 
by visions and miracles had inaugurated the Flavian 
dynasty : the gods, as the worst and weakest of the 
race might well believe, were now manifestly depart- 
ing from the Flavian house. It was said, and it may 
have been said truly, that during the last eight 
months of Domitian’s reign there was unusual stir in 
the atmosphere. Never since the days preceding the 
first Csesar’s fall had thunderstorms been so frequent 
or appalling. The Capitol was BtrxLch from, heaven^ 
The Flavian temple had been scarred by lightning ; 
the bolts which fastened the emperor’s golden statue 

iy. ult. The fillasion to the Tiamiae refers to the dc/ith 
of .^lius JOanciia, who indeed may have perished earlier, as the com- 
plaint against him was a sarcasm he uttered oa J^omitian^s taking 
his wift from him, which occurred early in the reign of Vespasian! 
Suet. UomxU 10. 

® Suet, nomit. 14.5 Dion, Ixvii. 14 . 
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on tlie arch of triumph were torn from their sockets. 
Of the three great deities^ the august assessors in the 
Capitol, Minerva was regarded by Domitian as his 
special patroness. Her image stood by his bedside : 
his customary oath was by her divinity. But now a 
dream apprised him that the guardian of his person 
was disarmed by the guardian of the empire, and 
that J upiter had forbidden his daughter to piptect 
her favourite any longer. Scared by these accumu- 
lated horrors he lost all self-control, and petulantly 
cried, and the cry was itself a portent : Now striko 
Jove whom he From supernatural terrors 

he reverted again and again to earthly fears and 
suspicions. Henceforward the tyrant allowed none 
to be admitted to his presence without being pre- 
viously searched ; and he caused the ends of the 
corridor in which he took exercise to be lined with 
polished marble, to reflect the image of any one 
behind him.^ At the same time he inquired 
anxiously into the horoscope of every chief whom he 
might fear as a possible rival or successor. Many, 
it was said, he caused to be slain on the intimations 
thus conveyed to him of supposed danger. Cocceius 
Nerva, the senator who actually succeeded him, was 
only suffered to live because, though the presage of 
his destiny might excite alarm, Domitian was 
assured by an astrologer, in whom he specially con- 
fided, that he was doomed to die very shortly.^ 
ISTerva’s career was indeed brief, but Domitian’s 
proved still briefer. On the other hand, the prince’s 
enemies were equally busy. The battle of the 
horoscopes raged without and within the palace. 
Everyone who hated and feared thg tyrant, everyone 
who hoped to leap into his place, consulted the 
secrets of futurity. The rul^r was really in danger 

* Suet. Z>omlt. 15.; Dion, Ixvii. 16. 

* Suet. 14.: ** Parietes lapide pheng“ite distinxit.” For 

the phengites (jkiro tov ipeyyovs'')^ see Plin. Hist, Hat, xxxti, 22. 

* Dion, Ixrii. 15. 
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when hundreds^ perhaps thousands^ of bis subjects 
were asking how long he was to live. One inquirer 
who imprudently announced, on the German frontier, 
the moment when Domitian should perish (a pro- 
phecy which was in fact punctually fulfilled), was 
sent in chains to Rome, interrogated, and sentenced. 
At the last moment the tyrant’s death saved him, 
and he was even rewarded with a present from the 
successor. Another, it seems, had uttered a similar 
prediction still earlier. Being arrested and ques- 
tioned, he had sought to confirm the assurance of 
his prophetic powers by declaring that he was des- 
tined himself to be shortly' torn in pieces by dogs. 
To falsify this prognostication the criminal was com- 
mitted to the flames ; but the rains descended and 
extinguished them, and the dogs after all devoured 
his body as it lay among the half-burnt faggots.^ 

This dismal incident was related to Domitian at 
supper. The victim of superstition had 
long sincc, it was said, penetrated futurity, 
SSedSd hT' and ascertained too surely the year, the 
faciLi.ecuiity, hour which was to prove fatal to 

him. He had learnt too that he was to die by the 
sword. Vespasian himself, it was affirmed, not less 
addicted to the diviner’s art in his own and his 
children’s interests, had ascertained the precise des- 
tiny which awaited his son, and once, when the 
young Domitian expressed apprehension of some 
mushrooms at table, had told him that he need not 
fear, for he was doomed to perish by steel not by 
poison. The omens were now closing about the 
victim, and his terrors became more importunate 
and overwhelming. Sonmething^ he exclaimed, is 
about to hapjpenrt^ 'which 'men shall talk of all the 
zvorld o\jeT! Drawing a drop of blood from a pimple 
on his forehead , this he all! he added. He bad 
iixod on the fifth hour of that very day as the direful 


* Suet. Dion, IL cc. 
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period. His attendants, to reassure him, declared 
that the hour had passed. Embracing- the flattering 
tale with alacrity, and rushing at once to the extreme 
of confidence, he announced that the danger was over, 
and that he would bathe and dress for the e-vening re- 
past.* But the danger was just then ripening within 
the walls of the palace. The mysteries there enacted 
few, indeed, could penetrate, and the account of 
Homitian’s fall has been coloured by invention and 
fancy. ' The story that a child, whom he suffered to 
attend in his private chamber, found by chance the 
tablets which he placed under his pillow, and that 
the empress, on inspecting them, and finding herself, 
with his most familiar servants, designated for exe- 
cution, contrived a plot for his assassination, is one 
so often repeated as to cause great suspicion. But 
neither can we accept the version of Philostratus, 
who would have us believe that the mux-der of Do- 
rn itian was the deed of a single traitor, a freedman 
of Clemens, named Stephanus, who, indignant at his 
patron’s death, and urged to fury by the sentence on 
his patron’s wife, Domitilla, rushed alone into the 
tyrant’s chamber, diverted his attention by a fri volous 
pretence, and smote him with the sword he bore con- 
cealed in his sleeve. It is more likely that the de- 
sign, however it originated, was common to several 
of tlxe household, and that means were taken among 
them to disarm the victim and baflSe his cries for 
assistance. Stephanus, who is said to have excelled 
in personal strength, may have been employed to 
deal the blow ; for not more, perhaps, than one 
attendant would be admitted at once into oamiticm 
the presence. Struck in the groiq but not 
mortally, Domitian snatched at his own weapon, but 
found the sword removed irom the scabbard. He 
then clutched the assassin’s dagger, cutting his own 
fingers to the bone; then desperately thrust the 


* Suet. 15, 16. 
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bloody talons into the eyes of Ins assailant, and beat 
bis head with a golden goblet, shrieking all the time 
for help. Thereupon rushed in Parthenius, Maxi- 
mus, and others, and despatched him as he lay 
writhing on the pavement.^ 

That the actual occurrence of great events is at 
The act times revealed by divine intuition to seer? 

prophets at a distance, has been a 
Apollon us. common superstition. As this catastrophe 
was portended by many omens beforehand, so, ac- 
cording to the story, at the moment of its befalling at 
Rome, the sage Apollonius, the philosopher of Tyana, 
himself a reputed wonder-worker, had mounted an 
eminence in Ephesus, and there calling the people 
around him, had exclaimed with inspired fervour, 
Well done^ Stephcmv^s I bravo ^ Stephanus ! slay the 
'tnUTderer I Thou hast stvicicen; thovu hast 'wovunded; 
thow hast slain! A.7id this is tme^ declares the his- 
torian Dion ; this^ 1 say, is tme, let who will deny it. 
Dion’s account is identical with that of the biographer 
Philostratus ; but from this earnest asseveration it 
may be inferred that it was from no single source, 
and no partial authority, that the historian himself 
had derived it. The tradition, whatever else may be 
its valu e, seems at least to point to a wide-spread ani- 
mosity, or possibly a wide-spread conspiracy, against 
the tyi ant, whose crimes after all were mostly con- 
fined t< the narrow sphere of Rome, and who may 
not un ustly be reputed a discreet and able govex*nor 
of the provinces. But Doinitian had made himself 
enemies of the two classes who possessed the great- 
est power to blacken his memory. The nobles, 
whom he had insulted and tormented, poisoned, no 

* Circiimstantial accounts of the assassination are given by both 
-Oion and Fhilostratus,, which differ principally in the assertion bv 
the one that the attendants rushed in at their master’s cries, and 
slew Stephanas in the fray, while the other says that they helped to 
kill the emperor. This latter version seems to correspond with the 
slighter notice of Suetonius. See Philostr. YiU Apollon, viii, 25.; 
Ulan, Ixvii. 18.; Suet. JDomit. 17- 
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doubt, the sources of history at Rome ; and the 
philosophers, whom he proscribed in the capital, 
spread their bitter feelings against him far and wide 
throughout the empire. I can only repeat what I 
have said before, that there are no facts to set against 
the overwhelming testimony by which Domitian is 
condemned; but the mo3*al influence of the philoso- 
phers at this period was felt in every quarter, and 
we know that in more modern times a prince would 
with difficulty obtain a hearing from posterity who 
had given mortal offence to both his nobility and his 
clergy.^ 

The busts and coins of Domitian concur in pre- 
senting us with a countenance which bears contrast be- 
a strong family resemblance to those of the the 

elder Flavii, coarse and plebeian, but at fhe^iSctet 
the same time handsome, and not without 
marks of intellectual power. He appears to have^ 
been vain of his person, and to have suffered much 
vexation from the baldness which his countrymen 
regarded as a serious blemish. J3y one indeed who 
affected divinity such personal defects might be felt 
as real disadvantages, and the affectation of divinity, 
partly from vanity, but still more from policy, is the 
key to much of the conduct of this last of an upstart 
dynasty. The princes who inheiited imperial power 
are all marked with a similar impress. Caius, Nero, 
and Domitian, were strongly influenced by the ne- 
cessity of maintaining the charm of legitimacy, in 
default of a personal claim, as their title to power. 
The right of Julius and Augustus to a primacy among 
the Romans, if not strictly definable, was generally 
admitted as the meed of genius, or beauty, or even 
of might. It was the will of tBe gods, verified by 
manifest desert, and placed beyond human question. 

* Suet. Domit, 17.2 **Occisu»? est quarto dccimo kal. Oct.*’ (Sept. 
18. A. TJ. 84d, A. i>. 96.) Domitian was born Sept. 24, 804, and 
commenced his reign Sept, 13 884? he perished, therefore, at the 
age of forty-five; and his reign numbcretl fifteen year:> and £ve 
days. Comp. Dion, Ixvii. 18. 
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Tiberius was tlie cboseii of Augustus ; but this re- 
flected "tnerit lie was anxious to fortify by the sanction 
of the senate, the representative of the Roman patri- 
ciate* Gralba and Vespasian had been formally elected 
by the fathers, and their patrons had sustained their 
choice by alleging, in token of their fitness, the divine 
descent of both the one and the other. These were 
the emperors of the senate ; they maintained for the 
most part the interests of the order in its struggles 
against popular or military encroachment. Rut the 
princes who were born in the purple knew that the 
principle of legitimacy was obnoxious to the caste 
which pretended to the right of election. They saw, 
on the other hand, that the notion of hereditary 
claim, Avhioh was scarcely recognised by the old Roman 
law in cases even of private descent, had a peculiar 
charm for the mixed races which now constituted the 
"nation, and struck a chord of sympathy wherever the 
artificial rules of the early republic were unknown or 
forgotten. Hence the legitimate princes instinctively 
attached themselves to the people, and entered on a 
career of mutual jealousy with the nobles, which, after 
repeated acts of repression and tyranny, always ended 
in their overthrow and slaughter. When Suetonius 
tells us that Domitian devoted himself to studying 
the arts of Tiberius, and made that prince his model, 
he is thinking only, I believe, of the deep dissimula- 
tion in which he proved so apt an imitator ; but it 
does not seem that the later emperor, whose general 
policy was that of an archaic revival, followed in 
other respects the example of the earlier, who was a 
hard and logical materialist. 





